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XiitfiioiHFOvidiii i 

Coniaining preliminaty Obsertaiions^ 

THE AUTHOR of the following essays^ when be first entered on the 
study of theology^ felt the importance of forming a just and true tlie-* 
ory of the human mind. This feeling prompted him to read with 
alteation all the most noted and distinguished authors, he could find^ 
GO the subject of pneumatology.— He expected, by studying themj 
to digest a true system. This course he pursued for several years. 
When he had cai^fuUy attended to Engfish, Scotch, French and Ger- 
man authors, insteaDd of finding increased light, h\^ mind was^ mot^ 
darkened add perplexed with respect to several parts of this very im- 
portant subject. Failing of success in this way, he determined to lay 
aside reading authors, except occasionally, and make dn attiempt by 
an exertion of his own powers, to arrange his thoughts systematically^ 
on the principles and operations of the human mind, tn this way, 
be has succeeded, in some good measure, to his own satisfaction. — - 
That theory of the mind, which was the result of much study, and 
which he had taught students in divinity under his care ; which was 
generally approved by them, and which they frequendy urged him to 
publish, it is the object of these essays to illustrate and explain. In 
doing this, he determined not to adopt the plan or theory of any au- 
thor he had ever read, for this reason ; he does not agree, except in 
part, with the system or plan of any preceding author. He, howev- 
er, approves many thing? they have advanced, and views tbem as 
having reflected much light on this science. He feels himself much 
indebted to them, for a number of important suggestions, which have 
afforded him much assbtance in the work before him. 

As it is not his desigp to follow others by adopting their theories ; 
so he does not write in opposition to them, any further than is necessa- 



fy to support hii own oplnioiis. Hit object u to ttliittrate, as far as 
he proceeds, the true theory of the boman mind ; and avoid all dispii-^ 
tation, as far as can be done consistently. 

In the essays on the mind, he means to take/aclt|ea;peri€fice| and 
commoft sense for his guides* He does not design to form a system 
on any otlier principles, than those which are self^Tident, or capaUe 
of demonstration. Whatever opinions respecting the mind he may 
advance, which dd not ag^ee with edj^ertetic^. With /og^s, and the 
word of God, are to be rejected. For principles, which contradict 
daily experience, cannot be true. Principles, which do not i^^ree 
with the lives, and conduct of mankhid, are not to be received. And 
if they do not accord with what the word of God teaches Us concern- 
ing the characters of sinners and saints, they are false. All the ex- 
ternal, visible actions of mslnkind, whether virtuous or vicious, may 
be traced back to first principles in the mind. By these principles 
we can account for the conduct of all men, or for the events which 
take place in the moral world, as well as we cad explain the phenom- 
ena of nature, by the first principles in natural philosophy. Hence 
00 hypothesis is to be admitted as true, which does not agree with 
^experience, with facts respecting otu: visible donduct, and with the 
Word of Jehovah* 

Again. As every science is founded oti what may be justly term- 
edjirtt prindplesy so this is especially true with respect to the science 
of theology. And no person can be considered as understanding 
systematically any science, if he is unacquainted with its first prind- 
pies. And whosoever will examine the subject carefully, and can- 
didly, will find, that intelligent existence contains the first principles 
of divinity. It is generally granted, that if a person does not under- 
stand the subjects oi moral agency j and Uberiy^ thete are many oth- 
er subjects connected with these, of which he cannot have a consist- 
ent view, and which he cannot satisfactorily explain. Of course he is 
not a systematic, oi' good divine, fiut a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty involves a knowledge of the principles and operations of 
the mind. Hence these principles and operations are tkefoundoHon 
of divinity. Without a knowledge of these, a petson is not acquaint- 
ed with the foundation on which divinity, considered a^ a superstruo^ 
ture, rests. This shows the importance of a thorough acquaintance 
with the first principles, and the operations of the mind. 



These essays therefore, are designed as an itUrodudion to divinity. 
The author's great object, in ezplaiBiog what iqipears to him to be 
the trcie theory of the mind, is, to assbt the student in acquiring a sys- 
teoMtic and consistent knowledge of divinity. He does not purpose 
to attend to any questiolis, or disquisitions relative to the mind, which 
are sot necessary, to answer this end. Whatsoever will not, in hb 
view, serve to reflect light on subjects in theology, does not come 
witUntbe conapass and design of his plan. ' 

It-has been found by experience, that the dossing of objects assists 
the memory, and renders the acquisition of knowledge more easy, and 
rapid. Thb is tibe plan the author designs to adopt with respect to 
operadonsof the mind. If certain qualities are found to belong to a 
number of individual existences, they are classed together, and de- 
nominated by some general name. For instance : We find many 
individuals are endued with life and motion ; they are formed into a 
<^a88, and called animah* Though these properties are common to 
them all, yet some of these individuals possess properties, which oth- 
ers do not ; for this reason a general class is divided into a number, 
called species. Man is one species of animals ; beast, bird, and so 
on, are other species. Hence, among individual existences, according 
to the various qualities with which they aye endued, there b a generic 
and a specific difference. In like manner, the operations of the mind 
at« not all of one kind, but they differ from each other ; for which 
f^ason they ought to be formed into distinct, general classes ; and 
these general classes may be divided^ according to their specific dif- 
ferences. Thb method will give a systematic arrangement to the sev- 
^al divisions of mental operations. It will greatly assist the memo- 
ry 1 and hdp the student in acquiring a clear, and distinct knowledge 
<^the principles and operations of spiritual substances. 

Authors have pursued different plans in the study of the human 
Bund. Some have not only attended to its faculties and operations, 
hot have in connexion with them attended to all the objects with which 
we mind n ever ccmversant. Thb leads them into a very extensive 
nald, in which a student b in danger of being lost. In these essays, 
"^ aothor has pursued a different course. He has attended, as far 
^ pomible con«stent with perspicuity, to the faculties of the mind, 
^ their operations, without describing the numerous objects of per- 
<*JHion and choice. 
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Others hair« nof oi^j^ a«t«lid^ todttie mafA^I^ oft.kimi4c^ 
i^tii>WtfiehtheiilSr<d is'tUNiishe^ bat Imve GOQsidei«d< ^aimM^ 
^ connexion^ fdmioti, siimllttidie^«nd asstKMtioii ofofcr|eettorida% 
and shoi^ how oM su^g^stit ttnd le»dsto«fit}tl]«rmairc|^oliff mte4r 
senesr. AiAf on t*m prfiwipieof so^esCtoii^ reiMmlMaim^c^ ^Md«k^ 
ficfri, ha'TB fontted their ^tem cf claiwifioaifedfi. Tfais^Tleir of<4^€«tt 
has not bieen atteihpted' In the fbHbwkig e^stQri. 

Again. In forming distinct classes in the v46W^ tttkimof tile mM', 
different ra^hods may be adofilled* For in^anee^ w^ dMy clatitfy 
the operations of oor faculties', a^d also the objects of tte umA, Tib 
is a double classification, which serves to confuse^ instttadof ekcii&tiBg 
the subject of the mihd. It is* al^ needless. For the objeois inHk 
which t^e are acquainted are ahreat^y formed into<d»ttnot otuset, kh 
eluding both the genus and species. Hence, t6 give a sysl^mii^ 
view of the mind nothing morels requisite, tban to form itsopertt^dOS 
under each faculty into distinct classes. The plan adopti^ in diese 
essays, of confining the attention to the fecuHies and operatioBS of the 
mind itself, excluding a consideration of thie oHjects of pelieeptiM^ 
feeling, and volition, as far as could be done with perspicuity, prdseats 
the mind with all its operations to view in a much nam>wer oof»{nigft. 
And the more cortCisiely any subject is discussed^ if it is dotte perspicu- 
ously, the more easily, and disthictly will it be understood l^ the re»* 
der. 

If it be admitted, that the animal, vegetable, and inanimate cr^rtjan 
are three general classes, which include all the individuab of the nmf 
terial creation with which we are acquainted ; the addition of anoth* 
er general class would be needless, and serve to confuse arnjl lead the 
mind away from the truth. When these are divided into species^ the 
work is done, and all material existences are clearly and systemntl- 
cally arranged. In doing this, there is no need of considering tfic 
faculties or operations of the mind. 

So in relation to the mind, when the number of faculties \^h whidi 
it is endued, and the operations of each faculty With tbe real differ- 
ence between them are known, the way is then prepared tO' form them 
into general and specific classes. And in doing this, there i» no need 
of attending to the several classes into which the mat^al world is dt* 
vidcd. — And if perceptions y sensations and affectictm^ and ooli^toiit, 
include all the operations of the mind ; these three gen^^ dass^ssNt^ 



jEimm ^facseitbrBe i^erai 4dasses into^Aeir j^^jk divH 
vxm ; then the work of classifying Is fiiush^d, «od a s^wteniatic 
WMr^>tlw onind^iS' fosineoU Aiid-lhis^eeins to be the only radonal 
pla £ar«c«fmkplliidimg't!bat «nd. ^ 

^Sie«nsteiwe oCanietcvoal^ indap^ndeatyabBciulely perfect tieifigi 
B^tbe.^iBt 'priooiple in.divinity^ aed the fouadatioB ob which the 
«^)e sspentiucUHreiests. Et^aety doctrine, ithen, io theobgy, must 
be^ip iaMu d m cottalsteney^tb lus eharaqter. But how can this he 
feB6»% my peiiKMi^'imlesfi'beibas ju6t^«lear, and dktinct views of 
im dntradep ^of iQod? fleiiQe, igeneratty, elil, who teach divinity, 
b0^^ith^o«mgithe'eyis(ci9Qe of 'Gfod^^aqd giving a tleBcription of 
liSi'daiiactcr. Jf -miy err concemiBg the character of Jehovah, errors 
vdi^prevail^throttgh 4hQir vt^olQ system of sei^iments, in a gvealef 
« t€8s degMe. /And ail irre koaw^ of <irod is by the irevelatiotts, or dis« 
jiii^ he^^ 4mide>«tf'^btin«elf4n \^i&'W9rk9 and word:; or by actiont 
mAik^maH^nt. 'Eheseavenbecc^s by Jwbkh be is made knonrn* 
Att«i||t^ee«iy voduced4)^hMi jate^either imatemaif iwrammat&naiy or 
«b«|vfp;e «all^]|irituaL The eaafeeinal ncreaAioo contains but a coni- 
p»«liii>e]f tiaUrttdispbyiqfihis Ghar,acter. Jlere :we isee no coinimui^ 
QH6oii»«f iiistiMtture, !oriOiora| »Avibmss. Wc heMd goodness dis- 
ced, 4rat '^eewiinkerent^pritmple of gtoodness in any .meierial 
^^. We discern mo ifiihcMiit juinciples of action ; notlong, -which 
CMs^tes kitttUigeiit agency, iiciifs material exl^aces, hoiwev,er 

{preat, are not viewed as rational jf^^n^ or as femnxAsM^ for ^ny of 

Ito^iSM Is-afi 4^md worthy «f*iwe,«erwe, and fwcaise, on account 
rf Ae Tttiiotts operafbns ot ifiis agency. And no ^where do we ind, 
fcaagbibe vast ^extent ©f 4ii§ works, a 4-eal resemblance of bims^, 
tat in im i na i e iUl^ spiritual beings. Sucbbeings are national agems. 
Aad'theHiHndor^oul of raanis theinost perfect agent in knfid or na- 
ture, tobe fonnd in this ^rorW. Manisustains iheibigbest rank amon^ 
aftcreatareson eartb, whichbavelrfe in themselves, from the 'lowest, 
stotfllest insect, through every lining grade. Jnhim, then, we may 
ejfpeetto find the roost perfect, and entire resemblance, in kind, of 
^^febovih. It must, ther6fore,be evident to every reiaecting mind, diat 
we canpot have just, and correct views of God, as the first, ctemdl, 
wd inlnite agent, any ftirther tiian we form just, and correct ideas of 

WJM; as an agent. Hence the «tudy of man b the moat importajrt^ 
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and interesting, andi uaeful study. He, who kno^vs himself ewneeHtyf 
may have just conceptions of God. 

Man is an agent. He is endued with such powers, and is capaMe 
of such operations, as to be considered a moral agent ; a betog^ wIk> 
is a proper subject of praise and blame, and of future and endle^ re- 
wards. Hence arises the interesting, and important iaqc^fy, what 
powers, qualities, or faculties, are necessary to render a moral ag«M 
worthy of praise or blame, and of final rewards ? — ^This inquiry ariU 
lead to the discussion of many very interesting stibjects ; such as the 
following : In what does agency properly consist ? Is it some mh 
herent, abiding, primary piinciple of action ; or no more than a aiaa- 
ple exercise ? Can all our actions be traced back to some priaiaty 
active principle in us, from which they all proceed ? What is the 
difierence between the natural and moral powers of the mind ? What 
powers, or faculties are necessary to constitute a complete aaond 
agent } And when these are ascertained, then the question arises, 
why are they requisite to make such an agent ? This is a questkm 
which I have, as yet, never found answered, in any systematic, or 
satisfactory manner, by any author, who has published on this subject. 
Yet it is one of the most important subjects to be clearly understood 
in the whole range of subjects, which relate to moral agency ; and 
one which reflects by far the most light on this inquiry. In what does 
that liberty consist, which is considered necessary in a moral agent ; 
and why, for what reasons, is it requisite ? 

When questions of this complexion are answered correctly, then a 
^rson knows what things are needful to constitute a perfect, moral 
agent ; and he also clearly discerns the reasont why they are neces- 
sary. A person may then, and not before, be said to understand the 
subject of moral agency ; and the ground on which praise and blame 
may be predicated of man ; and why final rewards suited to his char* 
acter are perfectly just and proper. This knowledge will enable him 
to form just views of the being and xrharacter of Jehovah. He can 
then explain and unfold to view the divine character ; and describe in 
a consistent, and systematic manner all the doctrines and precepts of 
the Bible. But, until he is acquainted more or less distinctly with the 
subject of moral agency in the light above exhibited, his mind must 
be full of darkness, confusion and uncertainty respecting the leadings 
and fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

These observations are sufficient to show, and impress on every 



fliUytbeifllportsdkeof commencing the study of theology with a di^ 
tussioD of leading ideas, which relate to the subject of moral agency^ 
This is the first subject with which the student's mind ought to be oo^ 
ieopied ; and his attention to it should be continued, until he clearly 
oncterstands if. He is then prepared, and not before, to understand 
Ky^matically the doctrines of divinity ; and he cannot well fail of 
forming consistent views of the doctrines of the gospel from the begin^ 
ningtothe end ; in case his powers of mind are sufficient to qualify 
^ for a teacher. 

It will be granted that evefy sentiment,' when explained, which 
(loes not agree with moral agency and liberty,' ought not to be admit- 
ted as a doctrine of the gospel ; for every doctrine actually taught in 
tbe bible is consistent with moral agency and liberty: But how is it 
posMble for any divine to know the doctrines he believe* do agree with 
the true theory of* moral agency and liberty, unless he is previously 
acquainted with that theory ? Does riot this cledrly show^ that correct 
▼iets of moral agency lay the foundation for a consistent explanation 
9f gospel doctrines ? Of course, in digesting a system of divinity, he 
ought to begin with the study of this subject. 

Again. It is Well known that the systems of divinity embraced by 
Calvinists and Arminians differ widely. This difference ai ises in part 
ftom different views of the subject of moral agency and liberty. The 
htter say, that necessity destroys the liberty essential to a mioral 
agent. Hence they reject, as far as they can consistent with theoH 
sdves, every doctrine, which implies necessity. But Calvinists admit 
that one kind of necessity not only agrees with liberty, but is necessa- 
Jfy to hs existence. Hence they can believe in those doctrines, plaiii- 
Ij taught in the Bible, which imply this necessity. This shows that 
divines do in fact differ in their sentiments, according to their ideas of 
that liberty^ which is consistent with moral agency, or praise and 
blame. They mUst then begin with the stqdy of moral agency and 
liberty, arid fix their principles on this subject, before they are pre- 
pared to explain the word of God, and adopt, or reject the doctrines 
it inculcates. These and many other considerations show, that we 
ought to begin the study of divinity with forming consistent Views of 
the subject of moral agency. But to have consistent viewi of this 
object, we must attend to the faculties and operations of the niind. 

When every thing is considered, which might and ought to be, it is vc 
B 



of .thig human niiod. If we agre^ heie^ and ^ jQo^iiJiAtmty Wi^jiMl 
ageee in all ^he leading dootiiitts of tJbe >bibde. 

;Tlie autbcn' Jsrsware that manjr^ at this .day, are«greatlx.prcjmUc{ed 
ag»Bst aliJdnds of .metaphysical reaionii^g andiOT/estigaljqii ^andnDe 
disiadinedtozead discuBsb^s.ofithat charader. Jt i^ jqot i^xp^^i^d 
that penoiit of. this class will altead to the /ollowji^. f&^mys^ lY^ 
s^mie subjects. ate so abstruse,. and ihe Uitfh so (i|%ult.tp be ^^^plaip- 
ed, that a close metaphysical investigation is nece^f|$|fyy ^i^ iPuA^ 
other .wfiy can jight be refliectfid.Qn A^m» Api this i% etpecipJJy |he 
case witfc aU subjects, wbicli respect ibe mind^QiQral ageiiey, \i\9mjf 
necessity, and.vorthin^iss pt pr^se s^d blaqie. Must we v&mi^. ig- 
norant of.all. these subj$cts,.wbifih are \afyct th? fpuf^di^ipu pn jvhich 
a whole system of divinity, re^ts, b?cf^ys^ .wh^^t i*^ cfillf d a mf^taphy^^- 
cal investigation ia^ nep^§^ary,to Mudemj^^d x\ipcq ? If we . prppeed 
VI this grojipd, and attend tp |)o sqlyfct «^jic|b requires -patient, f^ul 
accurate i;easoDing ; the course of ^^(^aplMnd ^il ;sfOiHi \i^ retrograik. 
Instead of making new disjcoy^ries a^d advices in t^e fi^d pf sci^ce, 
each succeeding generation will be less j^^opiioed ; IT^n^f^l i^bepUi^ 
will ensue ^ and the most important and practical truths wiU h^. iovolv* 
ed in darkness. 

Metaphysical reasoning strengthens the r^ti^Qal pqw?r4s of t|^ 
mind ; and begets a habit of clo^e atte,n,tion, and patient inyestigatiftp. 
But those, who content themselves .w.ilh .^uper^cifd yie^s, and a^e 
willing to remain ignorant of every thing^ which^ requires .^pnt^l ^ 
ertion to understand, will soon find their po^efs i^.^^l^Qed, §|^ 
mere declamation will constitute all th^ir e:!(cellenc? ^nd .Hfp^h. 
But the author hopes we hav« many i^ our nation yet, who .f^'C. wiling 
to give every subyect, and specially the human mipd, ^hjSt l^bprio^s 
and thorough kivestigaticMi^ which is requisite to .the Alt^i^ipent of ^a 
competent knowledge. And he flatters himself, that itbe^ essays if jll 
atkitd them some light and assistance in their study .^f the mjind ; f^)4 
serve as a clue to Jiirther inquiries ; and tlius enable. thevqiQ e:!rplj^ 
and defend those doctrines of our hdy religion, wbich.at this.d^y w^ 
attacked wkh gr^at %eal,by men who have iiot.n^]«cted r9f;i\tfi^ <Us- 
cipline. If these essays should be useful to ax^ in . tb^e re^pec)Sj l^ 
will feel himself repaid Tor all his trouble s^i l^lh^or* 
The a^thor has nothing to say in defence of liis stile, tie ^^opfes- 
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sttlneVtas always attended more to ideas and matter, than to the or- 
naments of speech ; and is willing to acknowledge he has been too 
negligent in this particular. He has made it his aim to avoid all vul- 
gar expressions ; and to use words, which shall not offend, if they do 
not please. The main character of stile at which he has caretully 
aimed is perspicuity. If he has failed in this, he will lament it ; 
though he trusts there will not be much complaint arising from this 
source. A desire to be well understood, is the only excuse he has to 
make for repeating so frequently the same word in a sentence, and the 
same idea in different words. On abstruse subjects, perhaps any per- 
son would find it difficult to use what is called an eloquent style. An 
ai^mentative style must differ in its character from others. 

Some of the essays too were written in too much haste, owing to nu- 
merous avocations & interruptions, incident to the care of a IflU'ge church 
& society. He begs the candor and patience of the reader, hoping his 
attention will be so occupied with the sentiments advanced, as to 
make every allowance for imperfections of style, as far as the most 
fiberal candor will admit. Nothing but diffidence, and a backward- 
ness to appear in print on subjects so often discussed by learned men, 
has kept these sheets from the public eye for several years. But he 
1ms finally yielded to the judgment & importunity of particular friends. 
He expects various opinions will be embraced condeming what is here 
written, and different feelings excited. But he hopes no one will form 
I hasty opinion, or condemn any sentiment advanced, unless he can 
Jetect the fallacy of the reasoning by which it is supported. Tiie au- 
Aor is advanced in age, and has no expectation of living to hear what 
nay be said for or against the system he espouses. He believes 
Iiowever, there are those, who, if they agree in opinion with the author, 
mH be able to defend him, and repel the attacks which may be made. 
He has, therefore, nothing more to say, but to leave the work with 
God, to bless and give it success, as far as what is published may be 
agreeable to his mind and will. What is written was with a view of 
affording assistance to candidates for the ministry of the gospel, and to 
defend m general that system of doctrines called the reformed, or C^- 
vtnistic creed. The author earnestly ^rays it may not in any respect 
prove injurious to gospel orthodoxy ; but rather a means of increasing 
^ true light^ and of diffusmg it through the world. 
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On the Faculties of the Mind. 

All existence, as far as human knowledge extends, is either 
material, or immaterial ; corporeal, or spiritual. And though 
it is generally granted, that certain properties, aside from their 
operations, are essential to matter, yet this is not acknowledg- 
ed to be true, by some, with respect to the mind. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary to inquire whether the mind has properties, 
or faculties, antecedent to the operations of thinkings feelings 
and willing J and distinct from them. However, what is meant 
by a faculty of the mind ought to be, in the first place, explain- 
ed. There was a time, when the word faculty was first used. 
It was then used to express some idea which the speaker theti 
had. What was it P If the original meaning of the word is 
retained in our language, it was at first used to signify a^ire- 
paredness in the mind for certain operations. It communicates 
no more than a simple idea. Hence it does not admit of a lo- 
gical definition. 

The way many have taken to evade truth, and silence an 
antagonist, has been to request a de^ition of words ; and if 
they cannot be defined, they are said to be used without any 
meaning. Many do not consider, that some words are incapa- 
ble of any definition, and yet may be well understood. This 
is true of every word which ponveys only one simple idea. 
Would it not be impertinent for any person to ask another, to 
define the terms pain and pleasure ? ' The reason is, they are 
terms, which convey simple ideas. All such tierms are incapa- 
ble of any logical definition. There is but one way to explain 
them, which is to use some other terms, of the same meaning, 
which are better understood, if there are any of this class. The 
word faculty is a term, which conveys a simple idea, and can 
no more be defined, than we can define the word pain. Yet 
it no more follows from this, that no such property, which is 
called a faculty, exists, than it follows, that there is no such 
thing as pain, because it cannot be defined. And there is no 
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propriety in asking for a definition of simple terms. If all per- 
sons would keep in view the difference between simple and com* 
plex terms, they would never ask for a definition of the formwv 
nor deny the reality of a thing merely because it cannot be eaf- 
plained by a definition. There is reason to think, that soita^ 
reject certain truths because the words, which convey trutll, 
<;annot be defined. This appears to be one reason, why some 
disbelieve the existence of faculties, as antecedent to exer- 
cises, because the word is umiefinable. Sbnie do not believe 
in the existence of faculties, because they have not, what they 
call, a cdHsdousitets of their exigence. TTiey ard cons^io'iis of 
thdt' fruits, or operatldhs, and ihi^ fs suffibient. Will aiiy p6¥- 
son* atfflrtA that padn has no cause, ha^ ndthiftg which oCcasioiS 
it, n^'hWi he has iio consdoush'i^s^ or knowledge of that caii^d^ 
or ahtfecedent ? No ; h^ infers, from the pain hd feels, the ex- 
istence of something which produced it. And hd niay as 
safely infer thfe existence of faculties, from their operations oi" 
exei*cises. Hence, caitdor will sidmit the existence of facultys 
or properties of the rirfiid, ^though they cannot be defined, ahtt 
tSrtrtrgh We hav^ no cdnsciiousnes^ of them except by their op^r- 
atidns. 

B^ a fatcttltyi then, I mean a preparedhessi a fitness, a 
capacity; or ah aldaptedhess of the mind for those various op^ 
ei*atibns, of which we are daily conscious. And I would heiSft 
givfe notice, that I shsfll* use the term operations in these es^ays^ 
to denote all the thoughts, feelings or affections, and voBtiotts 
df the mind. Every thought is ah operation ; every aflfection, 
and every volition, is an operation of the human mind. I shall 
generally us6 th6 Word in this extensive sense. And now tlife 
inquiry is, whether there is in the mind a faculty or preparetf- 
nl^^s for thinking, a preparedness for feeling, and a prepared- 
ness for willing ; or whether there is not ; arid whether these 
faculties are antecedent to every operation of the mmd, and 
cflbjects of distinct consideration. Some believe that faculties 
and o|)etati6ns are as distinct objects, as motion and th^ body 
moving^ ; arid that the former are antecedent to the latter. 
Others, iri philosophical discussions, deny this distinttioii. 
Sfome arguments will now be adduced to show, that such a dis- 
tmction ought t6 be admitted. 

1 . This distinction is so obvious to comirion sense, that it ^^5^ 
beeh admitted by all nations, iri every age of the world. T'ws 
is evident fifom the geheral constiuction of languages. In e^" 
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eqr ImgQage, verbs ace ^|ped, which dlwray s. Jua)^. a i}9iiUDatiy:e 
t^By expressed or implied. A Jiomiuative c^e denotes w 
ageftt, or somethmg qapahle of action. And a verb eicpresse9 
the act of the ^ent. Accordingly w.e say, the .underst^duig 
tlmd(s, the -heart feels, the will chooses and refuses. This 
mode of expressioii is com^non to all languages, and is found- 
edo&thi8<listuaGtion,tiiat the faculties of the mind are objects 
as distinct from their acts or operations, as jmatter is j&om mo- 
tion. If we 4eoy this distinction, and say the mind is nesting 
mmi^aii a composition of thoughts or ideas, feelings and vo- 
i^Bs, or as isome have said, a bundle or union of exercises, 
dien, to be understood, we must alter our mode of conversation 
sold writing. ^ Instead of saying the understanding thinks, the 
heart feek, tbe will chooses, we must say, thoughts .think ; feel- 
rngs feel love, and hate ; volitions cJioose.and refuse. And this 
destroys all distinction between verbs and their noppiinativejs ; 
an action is the nominative and the verb at the same time. 

Some to avoid this difficulty say, tl^e proper mo^e of escpres- 
Aon is this ; the nunddiiidis, feels, chooses. Actions ou^t to 
be fffecUcated of .ithe mind, instead of faci;ilties. This supposes 
Ae mind and its exercises are not synonimous ideas ; that the 
mind is one thing and its exercises aqo^r. This solution of 
the difficulty im^iesthe same dist^iction between the mind and 
its actions, as has fo^n made between faculties and their respec- 
tive operations. Here it may be asked, what is the mind ? Is 
It a number of faculties or properties, united ? This will not 
he granted by thos^ who deny the existence of faculties. Is the 
mind nothing but various exercises united ? Then to say, the 
miad thinks and acts, is only saying, that exercises ,think,.and 
fct/ or that exercises exercise, and acts act ; and thus the ob- 
jector involves the very difficulty he is attempting to avoid. It 
n>ay be still asked, what is the mind f Will it he sajd it is an 
essence f Then it is an essence that thinks and acts. Is it 
agreeable to common sense, and the common use of words, to 
predicate actions, exercises, or operations of an ess^ce ? An 
essence is often supposed to be die substratum or supporter of 
Properties ; but to predicate actions of it, js a new diooght^ 
^d an improper use of words. But has any one a clear 
^ distinct idea of the meaning of the word essence? 
C^hetellwhat it is ? Has he a consciousness of any such 
^g ? If not, how does he know, that things which exist have 
^ess^ce f Does he infer it in tiUs w^y, that prop^es must 
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hdve an essence, or something to soppdrt thto ? Then he be* 
lieves some things, of which he has nojwowledgeby conscious* 
ness. Hence it does not become such a person to deny the Ex- 
istence of faculties, for the want of a knowledge of any such 
properties of the mind by consciousness. We may as conskt- 
ently infer the existence of faculties, from those operations of 
which we are conscious, as we can infer an essence from the ex- 
istence of properties. 

Again ; it may be said, it is not the mind, or any particular fac- 
ulties which operate; but it is the person, who acts. — Here 
it may be asked, what is a person ? Is he a being ? Is his be- 
ing a union of properties, or of exercises f If the former be 
admitted, then the thing contended for is granted. If the latter 
be affirmed, then all the absurdities, which attend the theory 
that exercises act, return upon us. Objections of this kind, 
ivhen fairly examined, have no weight. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing the evasions which have been noticed, the argument retains 
its full force, which is this, that we must admit the difference, on 
which the distinction is founded, between faculties and their 
respective operations ; or believe an opinon, which has pre- 
vailed in all ages without any particular bias in its favor, is 
false ; and also alter the general consti*uction of all langus^ges. 
This opinion, which has so generally prevailed in aU nations, 
of a difference between faculties and their operations, has been 
pi-oved from the construction of every language among men. 
And mankind have not been led to embrace this opinion by 
any particular bias or prejudice ; for, it is presumed, no sncb 
general bias can be named. 

2. From pur actions and operations we may safely infer tte 
existence of facultiesr^ 

That we think, feel, love, hate, choose and refuse, is certain. 
What is it, which thinks, which loves, which chooses ; some- 
thing, or nothing ? It must be one or the other. Will any one 
boldly say, nothing acts? Nothing operatea? Ifthis is too absurd 
to be admitted, it must be granted that where there are opera- 
tions, there is something which operates* By what particu- 
lar name shall it be called ? If it be said it is the; mind, or the 
person, which acts ; it has been made evident these evasions, 
instead of invalidating the argument under consideration, in- 
volve absurdities too gross to gain belief. That property of 
the mind which is employed in thinking, has been generally 
called the understanding.. And it is by the will the mind choos- 
es and refuses. As it is absurd to predict actions of nothing; 
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aoideqndly ali^pd to predicate ^ctioos of themselves, or ef ae* 
ismf md as they must be predicatecl &( something, fpom 
ifaenwe infer the existence ei faeakies. From our thouglHs, 
HtwS^ Uie faculty called the understanding, which thinks, or 
fmrn^ directs ; and fk>m our feeMngs or afiections, we in- 
ht 1 ftf Iijig faculty ; and from our yoUtions, we mfer the fac« 
rky termed the will, which chooses and r^eels. And there is 
no way to avoid this ififer^ice^ unless we say there may be op- 
erfttieiis without an operator ; which is as inconsistent, as to 
aom there may be design without a designer. 

3. If we have no faculties, mankind are not agents. Agents 
aet, or operate. 9ut agency exists, antecedent to actions. 
Now if m«i have no fiicukies, what constitutes &at agency 
lUdi is employed in thinking and choosing, and which by its 
operadons becomes visiMe ? Is it actions, operations, or ex- 
enises f Isperception, or volition the agent which perceives, 
or ^ifiih f liien agei^y and acdon are the same thing ; and 
wereteato the fbraier absurdity, that acticms act. If it be 
gnmed tba^ mra are agents in inking, in choosing, in all 
their ^[^eratioris, then some&ing exists antecedent to aU our 
oxerdses. If we my it is the mind, still what is the mind ^ 
We ktve seen where interrogations ek ^s kind lead us. 

If we «ay mem are not agents in tibinking or wilting, and are 
to be eonsidered only as the subjects of such operations, ""how 
eaa lUft afford any strength to an objector ? If we are not 
agents, wfio act, md nothing more than subjects acted upon, 
whit in this sense constitutes us suligects ? Whatever it be, it 
RHi8t exist before k can be acted upon. It must be a substance 
sf BOtte kind or other, wholly £stinet from the operations of 
seme ether agent upon it. bideed, let us view this subject in 
whatever licht we may, a being must exist before he can think, 
feel, or wmi. The operations of thinking, loving, hating, and 
ebeeaiigare 0tjeets^ as distinct from the bein^ of whom they 
m predicated, as any two otjeets in existence. This is so ev« 
Hb^ &atno p^son can deny it, who has given a proper atten- 
tio&tefhe suli^et. This is cei'tam, that neither actions, nor 
eiereises, nor operations, constitute tins being. What then is 
this bring ? No^ng but a mere essenecy or substratum ? 
T^lil wfll not be pretended, if what was said respecting it un- 
fef Aeftrst argument receive proper attention. What are^ 
^e4 die understanding, heart, and witl, constitute the human 
Mrf. Whether ^ese properties have an essence, or sufostra^ 
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turn, for theii* support ; and whether this substratum is the Sf 
vine agenc}^, or something else, are questions, which do not in 
the least affect the subjects considered in these essays. I thm» 
lore leave them to the decision of others. That to our being 
do belong such faculties as have beeo mentioned, the argument 
which have been used, fully ^vince. However, if any persou 
wish for further proof, I refer them, 

.4. To the word of God. This corresponds with the reasons 
which have been offered. God is the author of dur being. 
He is perfectly acquainted with the nature and properties of our 
minds. He can give us a just description of men. Accord- 
ing to his word, men possess three distinct properties or facul- 
ties* An understanding, which is the seat of knowledge ; the 
heart, which is the fountain of depravity ; and the will, as the 
cause of all the visible effects wrought by us. 
The last time Christ appeared to his disciples after the resur- 
rection,it is said," then opened he their tmderstaniingythBt they 
might understand the scriptures." Here the understanding a 
that faculty, by which his disciples were to obtain a knowledge 
of the great doctrines of the goi^pel. By this they would per- 
ceive the truth ; and become acquainted with the gospel scheme 
of salvation, and be able to teach it to others. Also Eph. 1. 
18. " The eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that 
ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritence in the saints." The ej/es 
of the Understanding were enlightened^ for this purpose, that 
saints might know^ or clearly and distinctly j^ereetve the objects 
of their hope and desire. Many passages might be cited of 
the same import, which teach us, that the understanding is that 
faculty of the mind, by which we perceive or obtain a knowl- 
edge of divine truth. 

And the scriptures teach us that the ^eart is another distinct 
faculty of the mind, and the source of all moral good and evi]. 
Christ says, " A good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man, dot 
of the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that which is 
evil ; for of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh.*' 
Here the heart is represented as either a good, or evil treasure, 
fountedn or source, from w^ich good and evil, as streams, pro- 
ceed. And there is a plain distinction made between the Aeor^, 
and the good or evU which proceeds jfrom it. In another phce 
Christ says, " For out of the heart proceed evi^ thoughts, mur- 
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dew, ^duheries^ fprnications, thefts, falsewitness, blasphemies.'' 
OiffLord tau^t, if a man look on a woman, and lust after 
kef, he hath committed adultery with her in his heart already ; 
bjrfte sins mentioned in this passage, not only external acts^ 
bnt die internal motions or desires of the heart are included. 
Here an evident distinction is made between the heart j and the 
evil affections, or desires which proceed from it. They are as 
distinct, as a fountain, and the streams which flow from it ; 
and are so represented by our Lord. These passages,and ma- 
ny others which might be adduced, do not represent the heart 
as the seat of knowledge, but as the source of moral good and 
evil. Hence they make a plain distinction between die under^ 
Handing and heart, and between them and their operations. 
Percqftions of truth are the operations of the understanding; 
and the affections are the operations of the heart. These things 
are clearly taught by the passages to which we have given at- 
tention. 

And the 44^ is represented in scripture as another distinct y 
facolty of the mind. " Which were bom, not of blood, nor 
of Ac will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.*' 
Regeneration is a great change, wi*ought in man. Thiseflect 
is produced in the heart, but the will of man is not the cause of 
it. The will of man produces many eflfects ; some it cannot 
produce. Arid this change in the heart is one of the latter. 
Here the will is mentioned as a catise in man, wUich produces 
effects ; and is clearly distinguished from the heart, in which 
r^neration is wrought. Again we read, " For prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man ; but holy men spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." Whether men shall 
sit or walk, keep silence, or speak, and many other actions, 
dqjcnd upon the will. But foretelling the events of future ages 
dcHBs not depend on their will. Here, according to the repre- 
sentation of the Spirit, the will is a cav^e of many tffects ; and 
^ iviU and its operations are no more one and the same, than 
a cause and its effect are the same thing. The will by its vo- 
litions or exertions produces effects. This is its ofiice. 

Hence the scriptures teach us that the mind is created with 
three distinct faculties, whose operations are very different from 
each other. Perceptions of objects are the operations of the 
understanding. The affections are the operations- of the heart. 
And volitions are the operations of the will. These distinc- 
tions are founded on a real difference, and are taught arid sup- 
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^rted by the holy scriptures. To view the htiiiiaa miiulaf 
possessed^ or, if any prefer it, composed of tliree dhtincl $^ 
ulties, which aire to be considered as existing anteeedetU t$ 
iheir operations, and to which very flitferent operationa mB 
severally ascribed, are truths ^pported both by reasCA- airf 
scripture. . 



Of the Understanding. 

Matter is a general name given to all colored beings, or to 
ail kinds of exbtence whidi are inert ; which never act, except 
when acted upon. Mmd, or spirit, is the general nadie, hy 
winch all inteffigent, active beings are distinguished. What 
the essence of matter i&, we know not. We are acquaiiitiedl 
with its properties, and their operations and effects. Ubii -c(^* 
prises all our knowledge of matter. And we know not what 
the essence of mind, or spmt is. It is endued witfi certain pro^ 
perties. ^bis we are obliged to believe, or renounce tm 
claim to common sense. We are also acquainted with ^up^ 
^ratibns of the mind, and the effects they produce; and^ 
com})rises aU onr knowledge, at present, of i^piritual exist«Bce« 
* l^he faculties of the mind are its essential properties. By 
these the mind ^ts, and produces eJSects. Its operatimis are 
ffenericaily di&rent. For this reiison they cannot aU be ci»- 
isuii^redas operations* of the sane &cully. Ue&ee, phUoso^ 
phers have been led to consider the mind possessed of two lac- 
ulties or properties, called the understanding and toSL 
Whether it is endued ifith any other faculties or not^ will be 
determined in subsequent essays. At present, I shall ccmftie 
myself to the understanding, l^his faculty is undefinable ; &r 
two reasons. 1. It is an individual property. 2. It is simple 
in its nature. And of individual, simple existences, no one caa 
give a logical defimtion. If a person does not know what is 
me^ by the terms solidily, extension, perception, pain, ani 
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yf^liipnj it is iK>t possible to give hima knowledge of them by 
aaf'ie&mtkm whatsoever. An attempt to define such word^ 
htf iM^asioned darkness and confusiooi instead of clearer 
imwl&ige* Where such words are not understood, all that 
cau be d^oe is to explain them by other words, with the mean* 
ing of which persons ai*e better acquainted. By theund^- 
sUadiog, theii) I mean a preparedness, or an adaptedness, or 
a fitness in the mind, if these wojrds are better understood, for 

%sl certain class of * operations. Many are apt to conchide, 
if tbey cannot define a word, it has no meaning. Hence they 
iaftr, there is no such faculty as the understanding, because it 
caanot be defined. And they might as well conclude there \$ 
no such thixig as pain, because it cannot be defined. Hence, 
thoi^h the undei*standing cannot be defined, yet this is no ob^ 
jecti(m against its b^ing considered a faculty, nor any evidence 
against a belief of its existence. 

Perceptions are the iterations of this faculty. By apercep-' 
iion^ a mougki^ an idea^ I mean the4>ame thing, the same oper^ 
atioB of the mind. A p^ception must have an olyect ; and 
the sauQoe is true with respect to thoughts su^d ideas. When 
W8 perceive, there is something perceived ; when we think, we 
4J|ik of something; and when we have an idea, we have an 
idea of something. Wbetiier, when materia objects are per*- 
eeiv«4 we see the ot^cts themselves, or only their images, as 
^ne suppose, is a question which it is not the de^gn of these 
<B^ys to determine. In whatever way it be determined, the 
^eu^ which lies hekfre me will not be materially afiected. I 

^ woold^ however, give notice that, by the ol^ts df perception, 
I neta the ol^ects themselves, ami not any image or represen- 
^'^ of them. I shall take it for granted, that a material 
v<NrM realty exists ; that when I see a tree, it is the tiree itself^ 
^ not its i^age^ which I perceive. 

liferent theories have been adopted and supported concenir 
^im pero^tionsi thou g]its,or conceptions. Some of Uie M- 
^^^X I^osophers believed, that men do not see the olmeis 
^^f^ted^ but theirybrm^, which they called pharUasms, or tfno* 
f^> And modern philosophers have advanced varioiii oliier 
"^^^wsus^ on 1^ subject. Of late there has been mudi dispute 
<^c«niing the sense in which Locke used the term idm. 
)^h^iier he meant the reid object existing, or some image of 
^ in the eye. Some have denied the existence of a material 
w^rid ; and such various opinions have giv^i rise to skepticiw, 
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which has been carried to a great length. It is hot my oiijieet 
to attend to any of these various theories, either to state, 4si^ 
plain, defend, or confute them. But as I have observed/^! 
will be taken for granted through these essay's, that a matt i iMl 
world does exist, distinct from the mind ; and that all ohjedS^ 
of which we obtain a knowledge through the medium of <3fm 
bodily senses, are real existences. It is objects as they ex^ 
which we see, whether properties or modes ; and not ima^dj^ 
or representations of them. -^^ 

It may now be observed,thatin all the operations of the undea^* 
standing three things are to be noticed ; an agent,an operatien, 
and an object. These are the things meant in the constnie- 
tion of all languages, by nouns when in the nominative case ; 
by verbs ; and nouns in the accusative or objective case. I 
perceive a man. / is the agent, in the nominative case ; per^ 
ceive denotes its action or operation ; and man is the object fai 
the objective case. There cannot be a perception widiout an 
agent, and an object. And the mind is so formed by its Crea- 
tor, it can perceive objects ; it can be pleased, or disgusted 
with them ; it can make exertions to produce external, visible 
effects. This^reparec2ne«j in its formation to perceive^ is the 
understanding. Can the same simple faculty be the subject of 
operations so different, diS perceivingy feeling, and willing nre? 
This is so unphilosophical, that but few have ever admitted 
it. Writers have, therefore, generally adopted the division of 
the mind into the faculties of the understanding and will. And 
according to this division, all the operations of the understand- 
ing are pef ceptions. Hence any operation, which is not a# 
percejption, does not belong to this faculty. But feeling is not 
a perception ; and volition is not a perception ; they are not, 
therefore, operations of the understanding. Every perception 
has an object. But a mere feeling of pleasure or pain has a 
cause^ but not an object. And a volition is not a percepti(m, 
but the cause of some effect. All these operations of the mind 
differ from each other, and ought to be distinguished. By 
confounding them, our views of the mind are darkened to such 
a degree, we know not what to affirm or deny consistently with 
truth. One perception does not differ from another in any re- 
spect whatsoever, unless in such particulars as these, that one 
is more distinct and clear, and another more confused and ob- 
scure. But whether clear or confused, they are perceptions. 
The objects of perception may widely differ from each other ; 
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j^this difieretice is in the objects seen, and not in the percept 
itrn* And as all those operations of the mind called percep- 
^M8, thoughts, or ideas, are in their simple nature alike, they 
Aim one distinct doss* Hence by perceptions, I mean ope di&- 
tatet class of operations, as by animals, is meant a distinct class 
rf beings. These operations belong to the understanding, 
iiid to no other faculty. Every one will see there is no pro- 
{viety in classing them with volitions, or sensations of pleasure 
and pain. Whatever operations, therefore, may be properly 
caBed perceptions,belong to the understanding. They cannot, 
widiout confounding things which widely differ from eachoth- 
», be classed with any other operations, such as sensations 
W volitions ; nor be referred to any other faculty. I trust 
it 18 now made evident, as far as I have proceeded, tbat percep- 
ti(ms are the only operations of the understanding : that it is 
the office of this faculty to think and perceive : and that we 
can no more account for perceptions without a faculty to per- 
ceive, than. we can account for actions without an agent. '- 
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Of the Objects of Perception. 

The in(Uvidual objects of perception are almost innumera- 
ble. However, most, if not sdl of them, may be arranged un- 
der the following heads. 

1.. Simple existence. When we see an object, we perceive 
a dung which is a real being or existence. For if there were 
DO existences around us, there would be no objects of percep- 
tion. We must have a conception of existences, before we can 
analyse, or combine them. We may and do perceive objects 
^ r^ existences, without taking into consideration their pro- 
perties, relations, or connexions with other things. And 
yiewing an object as having nothing more or less belonging to 
K than barely its being, is what I mean by a perception of 
^8tence. Some may say we have a perception of some ob- 
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jeeU whieb bave no real aistence, and are nodnng but €rta* 
tares of the unagination ; as a horse, for instaaee, widi wuigiu 
Bnt we hi^e an idea oC a horse and of wings, tbings wfaMb 
really exist, before we fbtee wings on a hwee. So tbaC tirii 
.creature of the imagma^on is a oombiaaidon of thtifgB whiili 
have a real existence, in snch a mamier as they are np wImM 
foiwi to exist. The things, horse and wings, have an exi«l» 
ence, but not united in tl^ laanner they*wre hi this {^articnfav 
instance. All combinatioos of <A|)ects are formed of thingi 
which have a real exist^ice. Those objects of percej^io^ 
which are only mere existences, are very irameroas. 

2. The propertiei of which all existences are possessed, apee 
objects of perception. All primary, fe what sonie call seeondU 
ary, and others occnk, qnahties, whether of maliler or spirit^ 
are objects of perception. These, also, are very numerous. 

4. Rettttiens are objects of perceptioa. The rdadons of 
cause and effect, of things with respect to time and place, and 
all other relations, €ome under this head. A relation is an 
object of perception. We see the relation one thing bears to 
another. And there is no other way by which we can obtain 
a knowledge of relations, but by perception. 

Relati(ms, such as cause and e^t, time and place, resem- 
blance, contrast, contiguity, or any other which can be named ; 
these relations, as well as the things, are objects of perception. 
This is all, which is necessary to my purpose ; for it is not 
designed to discuss these several relations ; or show how one 
suggests another in a train of thoughts, or to attend to the 
laws of association or suggeslioKi. This would lead into a 
wide field, far beyond the limits proposed. All which is re* 
quistte, to answer the end herein aimed at, is, for die readerto 
notice, that however numerous and vurious the ol^ects of 
perception are, yet the perceptions of them u*e idike. Wheth- 
er we see a being,, or its properties, or refations, oar percep- 
tions are as simihur in their nature, as numerous drops of wa- 
ter are «imiW. Hence perceptions of the relations of objects 
ferm one generic class of q^erations t^the understanding. 

4. Truth andfeisehood sate objects ^perception. We per- 
ceive the agreement or (fisagreement betweai the subject and 
|nredicate of a proposition. When it is affirmed ^at snow is 
white, we clearly perceive tins qusdity belongs to snow. T%is 
h a' perception of truth. Bnt if it be affrmed, tiiat imow k 
Mack, as we perceive no such quality belongmg to snow, we 
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see^ affirmation is afalsehood.^ — Every affirmadon, siad ev- 
e|^feQ\al,is true or false. For whatever is affirmed of ady 
s^^K^t^is true or false. Whether it be true or false, we learti 
h|.||arception. Hence truth or falsehood are objeiets of per- 

, L, The right and lorong of actions are objects of perceptjoit. 
The^ht and wrong of actions imply some prescribed rule of 
du^« Those actions of moral agents, whether internal oir ex- 
temif which agree wiflf the rule of duty, are right ; and those, 
which do not a^ee with it, are wrong. When actions are com- 
paeed with the ml^ of duty, we perceive they agree or disagree 
wv£,]t ; and this is a perc^tien of right and wrong. The 
rnk of duty, the action, and theb agreement or coiitrariety, 
are each of them objects of perception. * 

6\ Boadand evUf both natural and moral, are objei^s of p^* 
cq^ion. Our ides^ of good a^d evil are relative. Whatever, 
in qie natural and moral world, tends to happiness ultimately, 
is good.-^-Now all thUi^s, which can be viewed in relation to 
h^piness qr misery ultimately, tend to on*^ or the other ; and 
may therefore, with propriety, be termed good oi evil. When 
we &ay a thing is good pr evil $ the meaning is, it tends to bappi- 
iK?», or misery. Hence a perception df the tendencies of 
thi^igSi is a perception of good and evil. 

I am not certaiii, that all the objects of perception are in- 
cluded under these general divisions. But I think of no oUiers 
at present. Some, perhaps, will say, the objects m^dtioi^ 
under one head, are inclutled in another ; there was, thei^efbre, 
no need of so many divisions. This may be true. Yet, per- 
bsf s, on more mature consideration, these divisions will not be 
thought too numerous. 

Whether our knowledge of all objects is obtained by sensa'* 
tm and reflection^ or not^'is qot my design to determine. Be- 
cause it is not necessary to elucidate the subjects principally 
aimed at in these essays*-*--Mankind firequently say, they have 
a knowledge of such and such objects. Now what is intended 
by tbelui^ledgec^ an object i Any thing more than ^ per- 
cept oiix ? t^eelmg ot sensation is not knowledge. By 
sensation we i^ay iSioquire a knowledge of many objects. Y^ 
sensation is^one thing, and knowledge another. And n6 bhe 
wi%reteiid that afcts of the will constStute any part ofottt ktfdWl^ 
^. Acts of die will may be Qbje<;ts of knowledge, but not 
knowledge itself.— Of course a perception of objects comprises 
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&nd whatever is an object of knowledge, is an object of percij^ 
tion. We have a knowledge of existence, of the propertieftfif 
beings, of theit rdations, of truth and felsehood, of right imA 
wrong, of gobd and evil. And are there any other objectMff 
knowledge, which are not included under one or the othernpf 
these divisioiis f If not, then these contain all the objeda-Of 
perception. But if there be other things, which are not jh»» 
eluded tindet either of these general heads, yet if they iM| 
known, they are only objects of perception. •»•■ 

This essSty inay now be concluded with abrief recapitulati 
of a few idests. Perceptions, we have seen, form one i 
class of the operations of the mind. These belong to thei 
derstanding, & to no other faculty^ The understanding 
or operates. Perceptions ate its operations. And the objecft 
on which they terminate, or which are perceived, have b«n 
briefly arrsmged tinder several heads. When I say the amlir^ 
standing a<^, I do not mean, it produces its own exerciMi* 
But I speak in this manner, to conform to the c(Hnmon useeiif 
wordsi • 

It is hoped the reader will carefully observe, that it is not 
designed in this work to show how external objects aflect Ibe 
bodily senses of seeing, bearing, smelBng, taking, and feel- 
ing ; or in what way by these senses the mind is impressed or 
affected ; or in what manner sensatums are produced in tlie 
mind, by the operation of objects on the bocUly organs. That 
iBensations are produced, we know is a fact by experj^ffie. 
But the manner in which objects afect the nrind, is an inquiry 
foreign from my present design* 
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Of (he Memory 4 

. Some consider memory as a distinct faculty. Whether it i^ 
or not, depends on the nature of its operations. No cMie will 
suppose, that sensations, or affections, or voHtions, are act^ or 
operations of the memory. But the latter are perceptiona j b 
on that account may be called operations of the nnderstandkig. 
They either have only a specific difference from other op^a^ 
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tioW'Of the understanding, and so belong to that facuhy ; or 
Aq^have a generic difference, and ought to form a distinct 
4l^0f operations. Whether they differ generically, or only 
Ipedffically, from the operations of the understanding, is the 
iiqiinry to which I shall give immediate attention. 
' ^Aftw days since, as I passed along, I saw a house of a cer- 
ttb form, dimensions, colour and situation. No one will sup- 
pCRfiethe eye can see- It is only an organ, or medium, through 
windi the mind sees external objects. It was, therefore, my 
mfrif which perceived the house at that time. What other 
nsQRi beside seeing, or perceiving, shall we give to this act of 
Atiottad ? Whether we call it seeing, perceiving, conceiving, 
or liy any other name, yet the act or operation is the same. 
Nsmes do not alter things. This operation of the mind, I 
iam bitberto called a perception. I give it this name, because 
I Immr of no other word, by which it can be more properly 
dei^ated. At this moment I remember that I saw the above 
hoase. I recollect its form, dimensions, colour, and situation^ 
It will be granted, that remembering is an operation of the 
nund. What is the difference between this operation of the 
mind, and the one I had, when I first saw, and bad a direct 
view of die house ? The object is the same. The house was 
the object, when I saw it ; it is the object now, when I remem* 
ber it. Then I saw it ; and now, when I remember it, I see 
it. Remembering, tiien, when considered as an act of the 
wmdy is seeing or perceiving. Here are two operations of the 
mind ; <me respects a present, the other, a past object. Where- 
in do they differ ? It is believed it is not in the power of any 
man, to show any difference between these two operations, un« 
less it be this ; one is more clear, the other more indistinct* 
Each is a perception of a house. And this is true respecting 
all the operations of the memory. There is a difference with 
respect to the objects. The object I now perceive before me, 
is present. When remembered, it is pmL An interval of time 
has passed, between the first and the second perception of the 
same object. And when an object is recollected, it may be 
attended with a full persuasion, that it is the same object I 
once saw ; that I am the same person now I was then ; and 
that a period of time has intervened. Yet that operation,called 
remembering,is the same in kmd with the one I had,when the ob* 
j^ was present to the mind. Both ai'e perceptions of the same 
object. But with relation to the object,and the two perceptions 
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of it, there is the difference of past and present. Though a^ 
interval of time, a day, a month, a year, has passed, betw^h 
my first seeing an object and remembering it, yet the object 1^ 
the same, and each perception of it is the same in kind. A|ftf 
there may be this" difference, that when the object is presep^ 
the perception of it is more clear and distinct, than when \i . w 
remembered. But a perception is the same operation in 1mihJ[} 
whether it be clear and distinct, or obscure and indistinH. 
This, however, may be true of perceptions of present objec^ 
as well as those which are past. Again, I now see a hofM^ 
A year hence I travel the same way and see it agafii* 
Woujd any suppose there is any difference between the first ^1 
second perception I have of that house, because an interval ,^ 
a year has ihtervened ^ Surely not. Yet there is no nKHre 
difference between my seeing a house yesterday, and recolleft- 
ing it to day, than between seeing it a year since when I passed 
it, and again to day, when I pass it again. For in both caseft 
a portion of duration has succeeded, between the fii'st and se- 
cond perception of th^ same house. Indeed, the more tlus 
subject may be examined^ the more obvious it will appear, that 
remembering, considered as an operation of the mind, is a per- 
ception of an qbject. And this perception differs no more 
from any other perception, than any two perceptions difier 
from each other. They are individual operations of the same 
kind, and may be numbered first, second, and third, as they 
succeed each other. Two or more individual things may be 
similar, and for this reason be called by the same name, as is 
the case with the same sort of rays of light. 

Though all the operations of the mind are perceptions of 
objects, and being alike ought to be classed together ; yet on 
account of a difference attending thp objects, they are subdi- 
vided into several distinct species of operations. And to each 
division a name is given, by which it may be ever after de- 
dghated and known. — Present and past constitutes a difference 
between objects now seen, and those remembered. This is one 
difference. An object, which is now seen, is present to the 
mind. I look, not back, nor forward, but directly at it. 
When I recollect, I look back ; the object is not present before 
me. An object remembered is attended with a belief of person^ 
al identity ; a present object is not. On account of these 
differences between the objects remembered and those winch 
lare not, all these perceptions of past objects are formed into a 
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^tinct class, and to this class or division tlie name memory ig 
gpiyen. 

Hence it is as unphilosophical to say remembering is not 
perceiving objects, as to assert that a horse is not an animal. 
And we may as consistently say, that horse is not the name 
of one class of animals, as say that memory is not the name of 
one class of the operations of the ui^derstanding. And hence 
it is pot philosophical to consider memory a distinct faculty, 
FoF there is no gromid to believe there are any more faculties 
belcQging to the mind, than there are classes of operations of 
difierent Mnds. It is agreed, that loving, hating, choosing, 
refusing, are operations of different kinds — so different, that 
the faculty, which perceives, cannot love and hate. This is the 
reason, which has induced philosophers to admit the existence 
of two, if no more, distinct faculties, which they call under- 
standing &^ wil). But is it not as easy for the same faculty to 
perceive past, as present objects f If it is, w^at necessity is 
there of supposing two faculties, understanding and memory, 
to account for a perception of present and past objects ? Even 
sucji a supposition will not account fov it. It is a fact, that 
we perceive the objects which are before us, and those which 
are past. But how we perceive either, no person can tell. 
We may, then, conclude, there is no sufficient reason, nor any 
necessity ,for considering memory to be a distinct faculty. We 
ought to view memory only as a name given to one class of 
the operations of the understanding. If any, however, choose 
to consider the memory as 9, power of the understanding, I have 
no objection to it. For by it nothing more can be meant, as 
far as I can conceive, than the ability of the understanding to 
perceive, or recal past objects. That it has a power, or abil-" 
ity, or can recall or remember them, is gi*anted. For it is a 
fact, it does recollect them ; |md what it in fact does, it can or 
has power to do. 

It may be inquired, if remembering is perceiving, what is the 
object ? I answer, the object recollected is the same object 
perceived, when first presented to the mind. If it be asked, 
where is the object, when remembered ? Answer, where it 
was, when we first obtained a knowledge of it. If any ask, 
how we remember or recall past objects ? Answer, I know 
not. I know it is a fact, but cannot describe the ipanner of it. 
I cannot tell how we perceive present objects. These are in- 
quiries beyond my reach. 
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Having made it evident, that the operations of memory are 
only perceptions, and the difference between them and other 
perceptions are such circumstances as present & past, and not 
the perceptions themselves except the relation of time ; hav- 
ing shown the dissimilarity of the circumstances attending the 
objects, as the reason, why they form a distinct class to which 
the name memory is given ; &l that this class of operations are 
operations of the understanding, and of course there is no rea^ 
son or necessity for considering and calling the memory a dis- 
tinct faculty, the principal objects of this essay are answered. 
Many other things which might be observed respecting the 
memory, as they do not come within the design of these essays, 
receive here no particular attention. 

It is granted, that several relations between objects afford 
great aid to the memory. One object suggests another ; and a 
present object, by a relation of resemblance, or place, or some 
other relation, suggests a past object, or revives in the mind a 
perception of an object, which had been previously I'eceived. 
Hence it is granted, that the various relations of objects are of 
great use in recollecting, or reviving past objects, or objects 
which had been previously seen. But when we consider the 
perception of a present, and the perception of the same object 
at another time, those perceptions or operations of the mind are 
similar ; and for this reason are operations of the same faculty. 
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ESSAY y. 

Of Judgment and Reason. 

Judgment and reason are distinguished by som^ writers, 
and considered as different operations of the mind. It is ap- 
prehended that the difference, if any, is very small. Judgment 
IS agreed to be an act of the mind. It is that act by which one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another ; or it is an assent to the 
truth of a proposition. And this assent to the truth or false- 
hood of a propositioti is an act of/the mind. 
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l^ut what act or €>peration of the mind is it ? Is it a seusa^ 
tioii, ot a volition ? This is never pretended. It must then 
be a perception. For we experience no other operations than 
perceptions, sensations, and volitions. All our operations 
may be included in one or the other of these general classes. 

That the act of the mind, which is called judgment, is only 
a perception, will be evident from a further attention to the sub- 
ject. Man is a rationed being. This is a proposition. For 
It has a subject, copula, and predicate. Man, which iS|the sub- 
ject, is an object of perception. And rationality, which is the 
predicate, is an object of perception. I perceive that the afiir- 
mationistrue ; which is only perceiving the agreement between 
the subject & predicate of this proposition. If we were to at- 
tend to a hundred propositions, we should find an assent to their 
truth or falsehood is only a perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement between their subjects and predicates. Hence^ 
judgment is nothing more or less, than the perception of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition. 

In the next place, what is reason ? It is a power of the un- 
derstanding to infer one proposition from another. This pro- 
cess of inferring one thing from another is called reasoning. 
TOiere is no necessity of adducing proof of this, because it is 
granted. The only question is, what acts of the mind ar^ em- 
ployed in reasoning ? / think. From this I infer another 
proposition, which is, / eooist. For I clearly see non-entity 
cannot think or operate. But as I do in fact think, it is cer- 
tain, the being intended by the pronoun /in the proposition has 
existence. The operations of the mind are limited. From 
this I infer, that mankind do not know or comprehend all 
things. For if men knew all things, as God does, their minds 
would not be limited. This inferring one proposition from 
another, is reasoning. In this process of the mind none of 
its operations are employed, but per^ptions. As perceiving. 
the agreement or disagreement of die predicate of a proposition 
with its subject) is termed judgment ; so perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with another is rea- 
soning. When I perceive the truth of this proposition, /^Am/r^: 
or the inind of man is limited, I clearly perceive other propo- 
siticms must be true ; that I do exist, and that mankind do not 
know all things. Of course, reasoning is perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with anodier. 

With a self evident proposition anothei^ is connected. Ait 
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propositions, which are true, are connected as links in a cha 
And when we attend to a self evident proposition, we perce^ 
the connexion between it and another, and between this last i 
another ; and so on in a regular progression. The mind 
by perceiving the connexion between one proposition 

another, is all that can be meant by inferring or deducing < 

truth from another. And it must be evident to any iilli iillTip 
mind, that in this process, which is called reasoning, there, ift 
only a perception of the agreement, relation, or comiexion iff 
one truth with another. Perceiving these agreements, relationp^ 
or connexions, is reasoning. By perceiving these agreemenli^ 
the mind h advancing in knowledge, and there is room for i% JM» 
proceed in discovering truth in an endless progression. F^r 
the field of science is unlimited. And from this view of the 
subject it is obvious, if there were no self evident propositioni^ 
there would be an end to all reasoning. The mind would hai^ 
no where to begin. If it could not directly, and intuitively pei^ 
ceive the truth of one proposition, it could never perceive aiqr 
to be true, and must forever remain in a state of doubt and un^ 
certainty. All conclusive reasoning is founded on self evidedi 
propositions, of the truth of which we are convinced by intui- 
tion or direct perception. 

The way is now prepared for us to attend to tJbose things, 
which constitute an agreement and a difference between judg- 
ment and reason. For in some respects they agree, and in 
others they differ. They agree with respect to their object. 
Truth and falsehood are their objects. When one thing i$ air- 
firmed of another, the affirmation is true or false. Perceiviiiff 
the truth or falsehood of the affirmation, is that act of the mind 
tailed judgment. For, judging a proposition to be true, is 
perceiving the agreement of the predicate with the subject, car 
die truth of the proposition. And judging a proposition to be 
felse, is nothing but a perception of its falsehood. 

Judgment respects particular propositions,and the agreement 
of a predicate \i^ith its subject, or its disagreement. But in 
riik'sbMng, two propositions are taken into view. By compar- 
ing them we perceive, that if this proposition be true, / think^ 
the othei^ must be true, that I exist. Perceiving the agreement 
between one and another proposition, is reasoning. This is in- 
ferring one truth from another. In this process there are two 
acts of the judgment. We perceive the truth of the first and 
df the second proposition. Hence in reasoning, two, three, or 
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iDore jadgments are united. The difference between jndg^ 
neiit and reason is this. Judgment is an individual act of the 
nufid ; it respects the truth of one proposition only. But in rea-^ 
sottigy several acts of the mind are connected. One judg- 
wsAoT perception of the truth of a proposition, is a necessary 
M^ to discern the truth of another. In reasoning,there is a suc- 
cesaion of perceptions. The mind, from viewing one^passes to 
Ihecont^nplation of another proposition ; and in its progress 
peredvcs the truth of the seyieral propositions, and their con- 
neikm said agreement with each other. Yet in judging and 
reasc^g, no acts of the mind are employed, but those per- 
cepdons, or those operations which belong to the understand- 
ing. 

It is true, other operations are connected with our percept 
tiong. For instance, the will confines the attention to a sub'- 
ject ; and when truth is perceived, and new discoveries made, 
UttheM is pleasedj and emotions are excited. Yet every 
person must know, that those volitions and the pleasure we 
experience, are not perceptions of truth or falsehood. A pleas- 
^ or painful sensation is not a perception ; and volitions ard 
not perceptions. This is evident to every person, who has 
p9m attention to the operations of his own mind. Though 
affections and volitions may accompany perceptions, yet it is 
by the latter we obtain a knowledge of truth and falsehood. 

Whether or not all truths are contingent or necessary, ac- 
cordiDg to the division made by some, is not my object to de- 
tenaine. It is the great object of these essays to describe the 
diflerence between the operations of the human mind, and class 
them according to their differences, and present them in a 
systematic order to the reader's view. In order to this, it is 
not necessary to attend to the objects of perception,any farther 
than to show the ground and reason of the several classes into 
which the operations of the mind ought to be divided. And 
Aoagh there may be a difference between contingent and ne- 
cessary truths, yet each of them is an object of perception. In 
a proposition, where there is no necessary connexion between 
its subject and predicate, still the latter may agree with the 
former ; and when this is perceived, we judge the affirmation 
to be true. And when I affirm that two and two are equal te 
four, though this is necessarily true, yet it is the understand- 
ing which perceives it. Hence contingent as well as necessaf 
ry truths, are objects of perception only. 
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Now objects of perc^tion differ in cntain respects firoa 
e^ch other. This difference is the reason of forming them m^ 
to distinct, specific classes. Accordingly, those x^ierations of 
the understanding which have for their object the truth or fif^be- 
hood of particular propositions, ought to be classed together ; 
and this class ou^t to have a name, wbkfa is comoioi^ 
inown by the term judgment. And those operations <3f$k£ 
understanding, which are employed in deducing oae tmA 
from another, form another class, which is called reason. Se 
the terms judgment and reason ought to be used, as the t^mes 
by which those perceptions are desi^ated, which have ihe 
truth and falsehood of propositions for their otgect. j 

Hence judgment and reason are not faculties of the nmid. | 
They ought not to be considered as faculties, unless their oper- j 
ations generically differ from perceptions. But we have aeen I 
there is no such difference. Forjudging is^only perceiyui^ d^ | 
truth of a proposition ; and reasoning is only inferring 9m \ 
proposition from another. In this process, when the truth of I 
one proposition is perceived, the truth of another immediately | 
connected with it, is perceived. Each act of the mind iiijiu%- 1 
Ing and reasoning is a perception. And between one peroqp- : 
tion and another, there is no differasce. As life, or piodp^, is i 
the same, diou^ it be predicated of a tlM>usand individuals 1 
called animals ; so perceptions, however numerous, beloi^ to I 
the understanding. For this is the only faculty which pereeiyes. | 
Yet, as the objects of pa*ception difier in particular reepei^ i 
they are divided into several classes, to designate, and xen^ad I 
us of this difference. When the word reBtembering is n^edt 1 1 
know ike objects recollected have been seen, but now are f90i. \ 
And the words, judgment and reason, remmd me, that the trath I 
and falsehood of propositions are contemplated. Heace ttfie ' 
reason, why different names are given lo the same cipc^ra^^ns ' 
of the understanding, is not because they differ in Uieir i^mi 
or tiature ; but because the objects of those operatioas diff^nr 
from each other. 

Having said sufBcient to make this subject fiwi^ we iaay 
now proceed to another class of operatiomi wl»ch t^eloi]^ !• 
the understanding. 



On Conscience. 

Varfbns arc the opinions respecting conscience. Some met- 
a^ysicians term it a moral faculty^ a moral sense ; while oth- 
ers consider it synonymous with the dictates of reason, or the 
jtNlgment we form of our moral conduct. Amidst such a con- 
fict of opinions, it becomes us to examine this subject with 
candor and impartiality. 

And 1 . It is not the immediate and direct oiSice of conscience 
to teach us truth, or falsehood. Truth and falsehood are not 
the objects of conscience, any farther than is necessary to as- 
certain their moral qualities. Conscience is not employed in 
determming what propositions are true, or false ; this belong^ 
to the province of reason. 
But 2. Conscience judges of the moral qualities of actions. 
Our actions are either right or wrong, good or bad. And it 
is the office of conscience to distinguish these qualities. But 
to determine the qualities of our actions, we are to compare 
them with some general rule or principle. Self evident propo- 
sitions of the moral kind, are general principles by which we 
determme moral qualities. Some actions ought, and others 
ought not, to be performed. When we do what ought to be 
done, our conduct is right ; but when we do what ought not 
to be done, our conduct is evil. It is a self evident proposi- 
tion, that I ought to do by another, as he ought to do by me, in 
similar circumstances. From this I infer, that if my neighbor 
ought to love me, I ought to love him. Although, from self 
evident principles, we may draw many just conclusions, ^yet in 
many things we are Hable to err. Through the strength of 
cormpt inclinations, the influence of prejudice, and the want of 
Hgfat, we may judge amiss, respecting what we ought, or ought 
not to perform. We, therefore, need some infallible rule for 
our guide. The moral law supplies an infallible rule. This 
is prescribed by our Maker, who cannot err. The moral law 
makes nothing right or wrong ; but is founded on eternal prin- 
ciples of right. Our hearts and actions are either right or 
wrong, antecedent to the consideration of the written law of 
God. God knows, without the possibility of error, how we 
Ought to feel in all cases, and how we ought to live in all the 
relations we sustain. And whatever we ought to do, thai God 
requires of us ; and whatever we ought not to do, that God 
prohibits. The moral law, considered as a rule of conduct^ 
eoi^ins nothing but requirements and prohibitions. As these 
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are given as by our Miaker, who cannot err, the moral law tB 
an infallible role, or guide, conformably to wUch we on^tal-' 
ways to feel and live. This is our teacher. This is the rafe, 
with which we ought to compare our hearts and our lives. If 
our hearts and our actions agree with this rule, they are ri^K $ 
but if they disagree, they are wrong. If any thing is wwatimg 
in the heart, which ought to be there, as love to God, tbere^is 
a defect^ which is a transgression of the law. And if any tfaklg 
' be found in the heart, which ought not to exist there, as hatred 
to God, there is an excess^ which the law prohibits. Then the 
moral law is an infallible rule, by which we are to judge of our 
conduct. 

3. Cotiscience compares our hearts and actions with ^s 
rule, and judges of them according to their agreement or disa- 
greement with it. This comparing implies two things ; first 
a perception of the rule ; 2. A perception of the things to be 
compared with it. Or in other words, it implies a knowl- 
edge of each. We must have a knowledge of those things sev- 
erally, which we compare together. A knowledge of the law 
as a rule of duty, is neither more nor less than a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of its requirements and prohibitions. The 
law then, as a rule of duty, is an object of perception. The 
heart and its actions are to be compared with this rule. And 
a knowledge of these, is a perception of them. So far as we 
have a distinct perception of the heart and its exercises, or at^ 
fections, we have a knowledge of them. 

Now, when we clearly see what the law requires and forUds, 
and distinctly perceive the objects to be compared with the law, 
then we can compare the latter with the former. When the 
comparison is made,we cannot avoid perceiving an agreement or 
disagreement. For our hearts and their operations do agree or 
disagree with the rule of duty . And this agreement or disagree- 
ment can be kriowa by perception on\\\ And it is the office 
of conscience to judge, whether our hearts and actions are 
right or wrongj good or eviL lii this case conscience judges. 
But what is intended by the judgment of conscience ? This 
judgment is certainly an act of the mind, and it i^ that act by 
which we affirm or deny. By which we say, our characters 
and ccm-ltjct <!o, or do notj agree with the rule of duty, ami 
tima pr th€in right or wrong. But this act of con- 

- -^44 fityicd its judgment, is nothing but a distinct 
* *f %gri?emem, or disagreement of our hearts 
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waA lives with the rule of duty. Suprerae love to God is a 
right, a holy afiection ; and supreme love to the world is idol- 
s', a sinful afiection. This is the judgment of conscience. 
But this judgment of conscience is no more, than a clear per- 
ception, that supreme love to God is a holy afiection, and su- 
preme love to the world is a sinful afiection. If any person 
will attend carefully to this judging of right and wrong, he will 
find he can make nothing more of it, than perceiving right and 
wrong. The terms right and wrong, good and evil, holy and 
sinful, are adjectives, which denote the qualities of our hearts 
and actions. Two or three propositions may convince us, that 
conscience is nothing, but the judgment we pass upon our 
conduct ; and this judgment is nothmg, but a perception of the 
agreement,^ or disagreement of a predicate with its subject. 

Solomon wets toise, I perceive the affirmation agrees with 
the subject. This is judging the proposition to be true. Sol^ 
mon was benevolent. God is good. Nothing is affirmed of 
diese subjects, but what I perceive to be true. This percep- 
. ti(m is judging the proposition to be a truth. But when we 
perceive, or judge, that Solomon was benevolent, and that God 
is good, we only see or judge, that their characters are right 
or holy. The qualities affirmed of them are right and holy, 
consequently they are worthy of approbation. Satan hates 
God. Here I perceive* what is affirmed of Satan to be true. 
This is judging him to be a sinful being. Then perceiving the 
wickedness of any being, Bud judging him to be wicked, is one 
and the same thing. And perceiving the righteousness of any 
being, is the same thing with judging him to be a good, a holy 
beii^. There has ever been a distinction maintained between 
natural and moral attributes, God is powerful. In this pro- 
position, power, a natural attribute, is ascribed to Deity. God 
■ is benevolent. Here a moral attribute is ascribed to him. 
Then we may distinguish propositions into two kinds, natural 
and moral. In propositions, where nothing but a natural at- 
tribute is ascribed to the subject, all we have to do is to judge, 
whether the affirmative be true, or false. But this determines 
nothing respecting the moral character of the subject. When 
I say, God*is powerful^ and perceive what is affirmed to be 
true, yet this does not determine his moral character. A pow- 
erful being may be either sinful or holy. But when I say 
God is benevolent^ a perception of the truth of this proposition, 
determines his moral character. Natural propositions are true 
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Qr false ; but determine nothing respecting the moral chftfaev 
ter of the subject. Moral propositions are true or fokt g ^ 
They also determine the moral character, whether it be ri^^ii^ 
or wrong, holy or sinful. In each* of these two kinds of profi* 
ositions, it is theJKusiness of the mind to judge, whether thflg^ 
are true or false. ^Judging, we have already seen, is notbia|f 
but a perception Sfethe agreement or disagreement of the prm^ 
dicate with its subject. Then those acts, which are calkd ootf 
judgments, and those acts, which are termed conscience, aat0 
the same kind of acts. For they are nothing more, nor les% 
than perceptions of the truth or falsehood of pr(^fX^itioDS« 
Wherein then, does conscience differ from judgment, or reft* 
son f When we consider the operations of c<mscience, judg^ 
ment, and reason, as 4icts of the mind, they do not differ* Buf 
the objects perceived differ. Truth and falsehood are the ob- 
jects of reason. Right and wrong are the objects of ciHl* 
science. They also differ with respect to the sensaticms they 
•produce in the heart. A perception of truth afibrds jdeasurew 
A perception of right conduct gives greater pleasure. From 
the consideration, that a perception of right and wrong is at- 
tended with a more strong and lively sensation of heart, than a 
perception of truth and falsehood, many, probably, have be^ 
led to believe that conscience is a sense ; and that its operations^ 
considered as acts of the mind, are different in thdr kind from 
the operations of reason. It is generally agreed, tha^ the of- 
fice of conscience is to teach us what is right, and what is 
wrong ; what we ought to do, and what we ought not to do. 
By what acts of the mind, beside those called perceptions, can 
we determine wh^t is right, or what is wrong in our characters 
ismd conduct ? |ban we determine by our feelings or afecr 
lions .^ A pleasant or painful sensation is a feeling. If a par- 
son's conduct pleases me, is it certainly right ? If we make 
our feelings the standard by which to judge of the characters 
and conduct of moral agents, we shall find the same character 
and conduct, at the same time, both right and wrong. For it 
is not unfrequent, the same character and conduct please one 
person, and disgust another. The divine character affords 
pleasure to saints, but pain to sinners. I( feelings, be the cri- 
teria, samts will say, the character of God isTToly and good. 
But sinners will say, it is evil, and hateful. Botb camiot be 
true. Our feelings, then, are no correct s^mdard by which 
we can determine what is right, and what is wrong. Can wc 
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aseertma what i« right, and what is wrong, by our a&ctuHis f 
hme and hatred are affeeticHis. "^'^ 

is it certain, because I love a character, that that character is 
mEtfay, holy and good f Or because I hate a character, does 
(hat determine the character to be evil, sinful, and hatefu) ? 
Good diaracters are oft^i hated, and evil characters are often 
feved. We, therefore, can determine nothing concerning the 
goodness, or wickedness of characters or conduct, by our af* 
lactioos. And no one will pretend, that by willing or choos^ 
bg, we can asceitain what is right, or what is wrong. Surely 
our revising any thing does n<^ determine that thing to be 
evil ; nor does our choosing a thing determine it to be good. 
Forbad characters are <^en preferred to good. Sinners pre- 
fer wicked characters to that^ of Christ. Perceptions, feelings, 
a&c^<m6 and voEtions, are operations of the mind, of which 
we are conscious. We know we have them. And tho»e in- 
(^eaUthe operations of which we have any c<H»sciousness. 
' B^ neither jfeelings, affections, nor volitions constitute what 
w^term conscience. We do not, by these, judge one thing to 
iie right, and anoth^ wrong, as we have already seen. It 
(hen fellows^ that perceptions constitute conscience. Ii^deed, 
a view of ragte aad wixmg, good and evil,is antecedent to any 
feeGng, alfe^on, or volition, excited by a ctmviction of right or 
wsQBg. Good ^pialities can ndther please, or disgust ; be 
Iwed or hated ; chosen or rejected, until they are perceived, 
wwe have a knowledge of them. When we learn by the dic- 
tates of canacienoe, Aat the character and conduct of a moral 
agent aie veary evil, then we may fe^ a ^sgust and hate them. 
And wiien wie aise informed by consignee that a character is 
h«dy and good, then we may be pleased, and love it. Then 
^"very person must see» that .conscience performs its office, and 
iafanas ms what is right, and what is wrong in characters, be- 
fifftihey give us any pleasure, or pMn, or excite any love, or 
htfared, or fureferenoe. Then p^K^eptions must constitnte con^ 
science. Because its operations are antecedent, in the order 
<^ nature, if not of time, to all oar feelings, affections and voli- 
tions ; and must be distinct firem them. 

flei!e it is well to observe, tiiat conscience respects our con- 
vict, and not the conduct or characters of others. When we 
^y we cannot in conscience do certain things, we do not mean, 
^ others cannot in conscience do them. For the dictate of 
^ieir coasd«[iee may .greatly diff^ from murSy respecting the 
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Bame tbing. When we see wickedness in others and condemn 
them, it is not comhion to say our conscience condemns theia^ 
but our reason. Though in approving or condemning odieri|'- 
the same operations of tiie mind are implied, as in approvj^||^ 
or condemning ourselves; yet with relation to the formerUtt 
say, our reason condemns them ^ but with respect to the lattM 
it is common to say, our conscience condemns us. This showi 
that conscience and reason contsun the same operations of tkt-' 
mind. But to these operations we do not give the name of' 
conscience, only when our conduct is approved or condemned; 
Hence the operations of the mind,or of tiie understanding, whetf 
our conduct is to be judged, approved or condemned, are caUk 
ed our conscience ; but when the conduct of others is approv* 
ed, or disapproved they are stiled reason. Hence conscience 
in jud^ng c^ moral conduct is restricted to our actions, and 
does not extend to the actions of others. 

But it may be said, that conscience is a moral sense. If k 
be a sense, what are its operations ? Do we bythisisense per* 
ceive the quedities, which are denominated right and wrong, 
good and evil f Then its operations are perfectly similar to 
those of the understanding. Why then is it not precisely the 
same, to say and believe that the understanding perceives mor- 
al qualities, as to say, a moral sense perceives them ? If the 
operations of the understanding, and of this moral sense, are the 
same ; are nothing but perceptions of moral qualities ; then 
the understanding and this moral sense do not difier, but are 
perfectly similar. If by a moral sense, some persons would 
imply a faculty different in its nature from the understanding, 
they use the term without any meaning. If the operations of 
this moral sense are perceptions, tiien the moral sense and tiie 
understanding are the same faculty. The question then returns, 
what are the <^rations of this moral sense ? Are they feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain ? Are they affections or volitions f 
We have already seei, that by operations of this kind, we can 
never as<9ertain the nature of moral qualities. If these are the 
operations of a moral sense, this sense is wholly inadequate to 
the purposes, for which its inventors designed it. But as all 
the operations of the mind, of which we have any knowledge, 
are included eitiier in the class of perceptions, or in the class of 
feelings and affections, or in the class of volitions ; and as the 
two latter classes do not contain the operations of this moral 
sense ; it follows, that perceptions must be the operati<ms of 
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tliis moral sense. Then this moral sense and the understand- 
ing are the same faculty ; or the word has no meaning in our 
language. 

The word sense denotesfeeling. To have a sense of right 
and wrong, and a feeling of them, are the same, considered as 
operations of the mind. A feeling is either a pleasant or paiur 
fol sensation. Surely where there is no pleasure or pain, there 
is no feeling. So that feeling is a pleasant or painful sensa- 
tion. If a moral sense is a feeling, it is either a pleasant or ' 
painful sensation. And if such feelings judge what is right 
ami wrong, then we shall pronounce our conduct to be right, 
ifitis agreeable ; and wrong, if disagreeable to us. In this way 
we shall often reverse the decisions of the divine law. This 
is one reason why men so often err in judging their moral con- 
duct ; they are influenced by their feelings to approve what is 
agreeable to them, and to disapprove what is unpleasant. If, 
then, by a moral sense is meant a feeling, it is the most unsafe, 
erroneous standard of moral conduct, which can be invented. 
For this plain reason, that nothing is more commonly wrong 
in man, than his feelings. 

If a moral sense is not a feeling, which very few will pretend 
on a close examination, what do the advocates for it mean by 
the terms ? Do they mean by it an intuitive perception of 
ri^t and wrong in moral conduct ? So that without com- 
paring our conduct with any rule, we perceive intuitively the 
moral quality of every action, as we suppose is the case with 
God in judging of moral conduct ? We suppose he sees intui- 
tively what is right and wrong. Now suppose he has given to 
men the same faculty, which some call conscience ; some cal], 
it a moral sense, and many say it is his vicegerait in men, teach- 
ing them intuitively the moral qualities of their acts. Concern- 
ing this, I remark, 1 . If it be ti'ue, mankind would never err, or 
di&r in their judgment of moral conduct. But this is not the 
fact. The same person has judged differently, concerning the 
same conduct in himself at different times. Numerous facts 
might be mentioned to verify this. How often has the same 
person one day judged certain amusements to be innocent, 
right and lawfu^ ; and the next day utterly condemned them. 
And mankind often, in fact, differ in their judgment of the same 
conduct, one pronouncing it right, and the other wrong. 
These are facts. And they prove that men often err, in their 
judgment of moral conduct in themselves and others. This is 
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Sttfficieiit toprdve, thit m^nkh^d Mvt ikb faculty hy ^hitli Aey 
can, in all ciases, judgfe mtWfively what is rigbj ans^ wroi%. 
There is no such vicegerent implsmted in them. 2. Jad^% | 
intuitively al#ays respetts self evident propositions ; and no 
other* I iaih not against ^andhg, that sotne n^oral aciidhs Wft 
s^lf-eviditttly slnftl,aiid others holy- All who adnkii there H t 
God, i^o ou^t to be the stipreine ruler of the universe, must ^ 
rebellioti against him is wt'ohg,&t obediehce rtght,as soom lis tli^ 
hear the terms protibtmced. Nt) process dTreasdViiBg is net^"- 
sary, to Jproduce convidion of such moral truths- AaA Wtfc 
respect to a great pairt of t)ur moral conduct, the moral pro- | 
pei'ties of our actions ar^ so hesirlyself evident,that a very shdtt 
process of reasoning is sufficient to convince. With Jrdspfeitt 
to some parts of moral conduct a i-^gtilar ptbcess of rei^so^bj^ 
is necessary. Seeing that, in isoine cases, a very brief process 
is sufficient, tiratiy persons have embraced the notion bf a tmtA 
sense, or po'wer of jud^ng in all cases inst^nly aind intiliti^dy. 
8. Whether ^e judge intuJtively or not cdtifeerning'mdi^ fM*'- 
duct, We ought to inquire what operations of the miiid n!te con- 
cerned or employed in judging. If any prop6^66«, ^hedi^ 
natural or moral, is self evident. We know ii hy perc€pfion. 
We immediately perceive the truA brfalsebof^ of ttieti&l^uti, 
or the right or wrong of the morad propo^On. In Ais case 
we do not judge by our feetihgs, but by ^erteking the fttet. 
If any moral propositions are not self evident, Wrt iai i^oi^^^ 
longer process of i^ea^dning is hedessary to tome to a "find 
judgment ; through the whole procfess of tedLSoimg p&redp4uMs 
only aire concerned . We perceive the *(tction to be j udged ; the 
infe'rmfediate propo^ons by Which we ait last perceive te 
agreement or disagi'eenftfnt with ihe rtile 6f duty. iRie op*- 
kfions'of the mind employed in the tram or series arfe perctfp- 
tions ; perceptibtts of the nfle df duty, 6f the ftctkms tb be 
jridged, and t!heJr agreem^t or disagreement with th^ rule. 
Hence, when this ^oral scfnse is e&amihed, We s^, m this last 
sense of the terms, they contkin tl6 other dp^tations btit^ mited, 
Tjtit the perceptions of the understanding. 

We Imve nbW consideried this ihorall senise ^s^'fe^lihg ; ftlso 
as a facuKy by wbichit is said We perceive intuitively >ii*at is 
wrong or right. We haVe sden ih the first sen«e '6f the ^e^ifils, 
it cannot be true ; and in the last s($fise, tt6y impJy nofojittra- 
tibns but perceptions. Aiid I cannot invent any third IS^tose, 
in which the terms, morial ^e7i9e,can be used. And astliis tei^iiis, 
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ialfa^ $?iis^ ip.wbiplitliey ftre perhaps generally us^d, contaift 
no c^eratipns of tl^e Hiind but perceptions ; it follows that a 
Biortl seBs^ hs^s tl^e $^l^e mesuaipg with the term conscience. 
1(1^ sM[ipth^r naipe ^finoting the sam^ operations with cpn- 
Hkme, Qi* si^lfying th? sai^e thing. Hem^ a inoral sense, 
if it mean any thmg, ^s synp.qimpys wi\t)i consq^nce as I use it. 
We will now retiirn and give some further attention to the 
<^at\oiis of cpns^i^c^. When ^ persqn has ^ cjear percep- 
tion of the excellency of Go^'s character, he distincdy sees 
why he ought to loye him suprennely. H^ clearly perceives 
that suprenae affection is dne frqm hiip to hi^ Maker. A per- 
ception of what is due ^om hini to (jod, \s the same thing with 
a dictate of conscience. Conscience dictates suqh love, \yhich 
is perceiving ^uch loye is due tp God. He, al^o, at the same 
time, clearly perceives, that hating God is a sinful affectiqn. 
Perceiving this, and remonstrating against it, is fh^ same thing. 
When a person bates God, perceiving this hatred is condemn- 
ing, censuring, and blaming himself. And perceiying that he 
loves Ood, is jnstifying, approving and assenting to fiis wor- 
thiness of love. Then condemning, censuring, remonstrating, 
considered as acts of the mind, are only perceptions of ifrong 
affections and conduct in a moral agent. 

Again, the law s;^ith, tho^ shalt not commit adultery ; and 
Christ saith, if a man li^st after a woman in bis heart, he hath 
in his heart committed adultery with her already. Now when 
I compare the lust or clesire with the law, I clearly perceive 
lost is prohibited, and that our Lord's asserjtlon is true. If a 
pmon commits adultery, and perceives bis sin, be condemns^ 
censures and blames himself. Thus conscience ppe|rates. 
But blaming, condemning, censuring, an4 the like, are acts of 
the mind. And when consideried as ^cts pf the mind they are 
only perceptions of a wrong heart and conduct in the niors^ 
agent, who has committed the sin. 

It must now appear abundantly evident, ^hatthe operations 
of conscience are perceptions, smd do not differ in their nature 
from other perceptions, which are pperationi^ of the understand- 
ing. But the objects perceived, are different. Right bbA 
^ong^ good and eyil, pr moral qualities, are the objects of 
4ose perceptions called conscience. Now tl^ese perceptions, 
which have vaorai qualities for their object, are classed togeth- 
^* And this class of operations of t^ uuderstpiding are 
called conscience. 
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As terms are used to express the views of the mind iti rela- 
tion to moral actions, of a different meaning from those in 
common use with respect to truth or falsehood, it may reflect 
further light on the subject to notice them. Because different 
terms are used, many judge they express different operations 
of the mind, and in this ^ay deceive themselves. 

With respect to conscience, we say it approves and disap- 
proves^ accuses and condemns. Reason we s^y perceives j jtidg^ 
es, determines^ and pronounces one proposition to be true and 
another false. As such different terms are used, we conceive 
they express very different operations of the mind. Let us 
now examine the meaning of the terms. 

When reason judges and pronounces one proposition true 
and another false, it is generally agreed, that this means no 
morej thon perceiving the agreement or disagreement of one 
proposition with another, or of the predicate with its subject. 
And this perception is an operation of the understanding. In 
judging what is true or false,we compare the subject predicate 
of propositions, and one proposition with another. And per- 
ceiving their agreement or disagreement is judging them to be 
true or false. 

But moral actions are compared with the law, the rule of 
right and wrong. Perceiving the agreement of our actions 
with the rule, is approving them ; they are judged to be good, 
or right. Perceiving the disagreement of our actions with the 
rule,is disapproving^ and condemning them, or judging them to 
be wrong. It is believed a person cannot affix any other mean- 
ing to the terms approving, acquitting, or disapproving, accus- 
ing and condemning. These terms then, mean no more than 
^perception of the agreement or disagreement of our actions 
with the rule of duty. I know there are other operations con- 
nected with this perception, to which attention will be soon 
given. 

'We also read of a pure conscience. The conscience is pure, 
when it does not accuse and condemn, but acquit and justify 
us. A pure conscience then, implies no more than a clear 
perception that our conduct is right. And a defiled conscience 
IS a clear perception of actions as wrong. — A conscience void 
of offence is the same ; it does not condemn ; it perceives 
nothing wrqng. A good and evil conscience is nothing more 
than a perception of good or evil in our conduct. And other 
expressions of a similar meaning in relation to conscience 
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ought to have the same meaning aiSixed to them. Of Aid 
every one may be convinced by giving proper attention to two 
things. — 1. That all the operations of the mind, which we ever 
ciperience, are included in three general classes — zs percep- 
Hotts of objects, feelings or affections, and volitions. Every 
operation belongs to one or the other of these classes,. As 
there are three distinct clases of operations, it is evident the 
mind is composed of three distinct properties, or faculties. 
Hie understanding perceives, or sees ; the heart or t^ste feels, 
or has affections ; the will chooses, or has volitions. — ^And cer- 
tsdnly there is no occasion for more faculties, than there are 
distinct classes of operations,operations different in their nature. 
Hence, 2. Conscience is not a faculty. If we consider it a 
faculty, we must predicate of it operations different from oth- 
ers in their nature. But we must say it perceives. For we 
cannot have a knowledge of right and wrong, but by compar- 
ing our conduct with the known rule of duty. This compar- 
ing certainly implies a ^ercep^ion of the rule, and a perception 
of actions ; and when actions are compared with the rule, then 
there is ^perception of their agreement or disagreement with it. 
Thus far the operations of conscience are the same with those 
of the understanding. Then if we say, that conscience also 
feels ; has affections, which are sinful or holy ; we attribute 
to it operations different in their nature from perceptions. In 
this way we make the same faculty capable of operations dis- 
tinct, and different in their nature. But we know a faculty is 
a simple property, so cannot be defined. Now can a simple 
property have operations so different in their nature zs percep- 
tions, znd feelings or affections ? Can the same simple pro- 
perty see vmdfeel ? To suppose this is irrational, and unpbi** 
losophical. For if its simple nature is to perceive, it cannot 
feel ; and if its simple nature is to feel, it cannot perceive. 
For a simple property cannot be the foundation of operations 
different in their nature. 

Now we see, that conscience does perceive ; it therefore does 
not feel. As it perceives, if we call it ^faculty, it is the same 
with the understanding. But of what use is it to have two 
perceiving faculties ? So if we say, it is the nature of con- 
science to feel, to love and hate; then it cannot perceive. 
And if its nature is to feel, it is, if a faculty, the same with the 
heart or taste. And of what use is it to attribute to the mind 
two feeling faculties ? These observations, I hope^ are suffi- 
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€i«it to satisfy every one, that there is no propriety in viewUig 
conscienee as a distinct faculty. A& it is not a distinct faculty } 
then the terms appi*ove,disapproveypure|defiIed,&( tfiQse of a sim- 
ilar import, mean no more Uian a clear perception of the ^gree^ 
ment or disagreem^t of our actions with the rule of du^. Wbe9 
we perceive that our actions agree with the rule, we gay eon- 
science is pure, undefiled, wi&out offence ; it approves, in- 
iilead of accusing and condemning ua as polluted, guilty ^rea? 
tures. This approving is also peace of conscience. When 
conscience accuses and condemns, there is no peace. 

Having shown what conscience is, we shall now attend, 
4. To the feelings it excites in the heart. This is necessary, m 
order to show, that the operations of conscience and tl^e feel- 
ings they excite are operations of a different kind, and ought 
never to be blended- We may now give attention to a class of 
feelings, which always attend on the operations of con'science. 
— ^These are feelings, which are either pZea^an/, qx painful. 

When a person has committed thefts and reflects on his con- 
duct, he clewtly perceives he has transgressed the laws of God, 
and of men. He then sees he is exposed to disgrace, shame, 
and punishment ; that he may in this world be detected, and 
punished ; and will certainly have his guilt exposed to the 
view of an assembled universe at the judgment day, and re- 
ceive the punishment his crime deserves. His conscience 
condemns him as a transgressor ; the crime, the disgrace^ the 
danger of punishment, all combine to wound him deeply, and 
excite strong wishes that he had never done the deed. 

Such pains and desires are the operations of the Heart or taste. 
And these feelings are expressed by different terms ; such as 
remorse^ regret^ compunciiony and stirigs of conscience. If he 
is so hardened, diat his conduct does not give him much pain, 
liis conscience is said to be deceived, blinded, stupified, seared, 
or dead. Such expressions are figurative ; they ascribe to 
conscience the feelings of the heart ; or the feelings conscience 
produces in the heart are predicated of conscience itself. As 
when wie say, reason loves the truth, and hates deception and 
error ; we do not mean, that love and hatred are operations of 
reason ; hut they are connected with it, and produced by it in 
the heart. When reason discovers truth, the heart loves it ; 
and hates error, when detected by reason. The feelings con- 
nected with reason, though they belong to the taste, are figura- 
tively ascribed tp reason«^-^So the painful feelings excited in 
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tbelneo^t 6n t^tmm of sin, we ^^viit cotmectedwitii a^ercq^ttditi 
df #lroftg eoilditctila t>ttr9elve9. And becaihse tlhey are CKiaaee^A 
irtftthte dper^tidfts of co»scl«w;e, they iire fi^rativdy ami- 
baled to conscience. 

Hewce^ whfeii a {^ets^'s cmidact a^e^s with Ae law of God 
and he pei^eives It, pl^assdfrt feeikigs are ex^eited in tine hf^at. 
ttes he has ^ekte of ccm^ktace ; iDum only approves of his 
toiiduct, Wt Ml cm^ienee i$ sis^d to y^fbib^, to have joy in tte 
holy Ohos^. 

Hettc^, to tSid^^^d the op^tations ^Iheifiittd dit^iiictly, 
%e luiiist att^Bfd to theM eatefiilklly) atvd refef e^h operatiM to 
its ^pc?r feft^iky. And though Operations follow eadh other, 
^A iate contiected In a train ^ yet We ou^ irot to x4ew all those 
li^cK^ttiiected as dpeta^tions ^f tbe saime faculty. But we 
Mght to distih^^h them ac^or^n^ to their nacres, and re- 
fet*fliem lb tte closes ttnd fkt^iWes to Which they belong 5 idid 
B^ sttffer <e^6r selves to he ffmfi^sed "npon by %c»^s t^ i^peech. 
Whence sisiy re=asdn l^lij^hts in <lemM^trniii% tmth, and loves 
Ae Mth, Hkid hates '4ece|]^k>n ; hete we Ou^t ^o dis^l^&guish 
hef^een'^be ^e^a^c^^'ofteasdn, and the jieUngs ic(»niected 
^riftit. R^soh ^self i^ notbiHg bfit a tra^ of f^^rteptions, 
iAlk%tiaVe io^ then* di^ct IheWuth 4fr fdsefaood of ^^c^si- 
tioiis. But ^those peiK^eptions afe attended wi^h pleajsant feel- 
&^, wMcb &o ndt belong to reason, bmi:be 4iesift. 

So life propeJ- ^opca-a^iotis of 'CbnscSenbe are ttely pereeplionfc, 
which have for their object a ¥uh !0f «dtft;y, Mimt^, •and thdr 
&gt*eeiiient bt Msagi^flfnmt with the rale. Tbeste ))^M^ptions 
are always iblteWed hypleaswa (ffpmnfidfeel^'g^ in Ae heait^ 
with their atteifdant desii^. And &ei^ feefingfr, sbttietknes 
*e ^slrbngei^ ^e ever e^i^ei^imce, 'belong prbperly to the. 
h^ ^on^h we 'b&en ascribe thei^ %(iFttiiveIy m the ^^on- 
^ience. In ^etf)i^riety ^ ^speech, Aeii^itn<e, we shmild 
stiy'<^eiiscien&e indudeis c^rsttions bbdi ctf ibe 'trmerstanding 
^d^ heafrt. It tatmot, bowever, be compered a^isi«ict 

Beievblen^ is a>ineii^ amiable qudity. 1*^en 1«^ peiteive^ 
^t have a knbWledge^f this quality in another, If-bmr ^faeaits 
te right, ttfey iHre pleased. Tlrey flight in ^neh b ^fa^^* 
tenr, approve it, and commend it. Snch feeJhigs at*e exdHted, 
whenever We pet^ceive amiable a^d vlrtuons qualitres 'in any 
'inoral agent, fiut those feelings constitute Ho pttrt of eon- 
science ; for ^ pe^epNion of tfao^ <]tra^Hties is ariteeedenrt Iq 
those feelings, and is the cause which produces them. And 
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those feelings ai'e as different in their hature from the percep- 
tions of moral qualities, as any other operations whatever j 
yet they attend all the operations of conscience. But this it 
no evidence that they constitute any pait of conscience. Fof 
operations, totally diffcjrent in their nature, may accompany 
each other, and be closely connected in point of time. 

Vices are hateful qualities. When a person has committed 
murder, and we obtain a perception or knowledge of his crim- 
inality, displeasure and indignation are immediately excited. 

These feelings, which accompany our knowledge of crimes 
committed by others, have their seat in the heart. There is 
no similarity between them and perceptions of moral qualities ; 
consequently they are not operations of conscience, but strcmg 
feelings, produced by a perception of criminal conduct in oth- 
ers. Thus distinguishing, as we ought, between the opera- 
tions of conscience, and the strong and lively feelings or affec- 
tions they produce, whether pleasant or painful, sinful or holyi 
is of great importance to a correct notion of conscience. 

That we may have accurate views of conscience, we pro- 
ceed to consider three things, the objects of conscience ; its 
operations^ considered as acts of the mind ; and the effects 
they produce. Right and wrong, good and evil, are predicat- 
ed of our hearts and conduct. The heart is an object ; its 
affections . are objects ; and our actions are objects. When 
these objects are viewed as subjects, right and wrong, good 
and evil, are predicated of them. 

These words, good and evil, denote the nature or qualities 
of these objects. And these qualities too are objects. For 
the predicate, as well as the subject of a proposition, is an ob- 
ject of perception. Then our hearts with their operations, 
and all our actions j with their qualities^ are the objects which 
conscience regards. These objects constitute what we term 
duty. The word ought implies the idea of duty. We say, 
we ought to have a right heart, right affections, and right ac- 
tions. And so far as our hearts, affections and actions are right, 
duty is performed. And our hearts and conduct ought not to 
be wrong, evil or sinful. But if they are wrong, duty is not 
performed, we are transgressors. As it is the office of cm' 
science to inform us of our duty, it must inform us what is right 
and what is wrong. And it is evident, we cannot ascertain 
what is duty, when it is not self evident, but by comparing our 
hearts and conduct with self evident truths, or some infallible 
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rule of right ah A wi^oag. By cbmpai*iri^ our aifeciiohs and 
actions with a seflf evideqi duty, or with the moral laii', we as* 
certaio what is diity. Then duty, or oiir hearts and Conduct 
with their qualities, are the oljects which conscience takes into 
riew. This will cjekrly sliow, that the operation^ 6/ conscience 
are perceptions. For there are lio other operations of the liimd, 
by, which objects can fee seen, or known. Wejdb hot learn the 
nature of hearts and conduct by feelings, or anections, or voli- 
tions. It is solely Ibyoiir perceptions. A perception of ah object 
kits moral quality, is a knowledge of whatought,or ought hot, 
to be. Thenperceptionsarethe operations of conscience. These 
perceptions produce pleasure or pain. These sensations are 
the effects of conscience oh the heart ; and they are as difier- 
ent from perceptions, as effects are from their causes. For we 
have already shown, that sensations are not the operations, but 
the effects^ df conscience. And they ought to be viewed wholly 
different in their liature, and to be carefully distinguished from 
them. 

Then our cohclusidn is this : that those perceptions of the 
understanding, which have the right or wrong of our heairts 
and conduct, or in a word our duty, for their ol^ect, are class- 
ed together, and called conscience. Xiy consbience may be 
thus denned : it is the understanding itself, when it takes cog^ 
nizance of our own motives and actions, compares them with 
the standard of duty, and thefn acquits or condemns. 
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MecapiiutaUon. 

The object of tlhis essay is to recapitulate ihe principal ideas 
t^outained in the preceding essays, in a brief mann^, that the 
reader may see mem in a narrow compass. And 

I. iTheiinclefstanding is a ta^dlty of the mind. This facul- 
ty is a property of the mind. Understandings heart, vnll^ ^e 
words, Which express ditferfeht properties of the tnind* 
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. 2. A. faculty is a preparedness, a fitness, an ad84;>tedii«lS9 d 
the mind, to be the subject of definite operations. The 
property does not prepare the mind to see, feel, and el 
There is no way to account for operations so difierent in 
nature, but by supposing the mind to be possessed of df 
properties, or faculties. — Hence the difierent operations 
mind hqve led philosophers to consider it as having 
faculties, or properties. 

3. A faculty is as distinct from its operations, as a h 
distinct from its motions. Hence a faculty is antecedent ^ 
operations, and the foundation of them. \ - ^ 

4. The construction of all languages is a direct proof of ill 
existence of faculties. All languages have verbs ; and 
verb has a nominative case. The nominative case 
agent ; and the verb expresses the action of the agent. 
ceive. It is certain the mind does not perceive objects 
same faculty, by which it feels ; nor by that, by which it 
fers one thing to another. It is by the understanding on! 
the mind perceives. Accordingly we say, the underst 
a perceiving faculty. That mankind have, from time imi 
rial, considered the mind possessed of this faculty, is evilHt 
from the construction of all languages. Indeed it is a tro^^ 
evident, the words we use in talking and writing prove we " 
ideas of faculties, and believe in the real existence of such 
perties. It is a self-evident truth. If any deny it, they, 
be left to themselves. For it is vain to reason with 
to convince them of the truth of self-evident propositions. 

6. The word perception is used to signify all the operati^' 
of the understanding. I use this word in this sense, becaulll 
know of no other, which will more aptly express the operati&fl 
of this faculty. Perception is an act of the understandinf * 
The acts of the understanding may be, and often are, calld 
ideas, thoughts, notions, and the like ; but perception appetts 
to me to be as proper a name of every act or operation of thb 
faculty, as any that can be used. And perception is the name 
I give to every operation of the understanding. 

6,. Perceptions, which are operations of the understandiogi 
are very numerous. Simple apprehension as an act of & 
mind, o^ the perception of an object. Conception is an act ^ 
the understanding. Memory, reason, judgment, and coiir 
science, as we have shown, are operations of this faculty. TWs 
is true with respect to imagination ; which is a perception of 
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objects combined in such a manner as to suiswer the design of [ 
the agent. Apprehension, conception, judgment, reason, 
memory, conscience, imagination, fancy, which are words 
abmidantly used by philosophers who treat upon the intellec- 
tual powers of the mind, are names by which the acts or oper- 
ations of the understanding are designated. For the under- 
stanc}ing is the only intellectual faculty belonging to the mind. 
And when we attend to the meaning of these words, as appli- v 
ed to acts of the mind, it is obvious they cannot designate any 
other operatioas,th n those which I call perceptions. If persons 
will take the trouble of attending to the meaning of the above 
word^s, he will find they differ very much from the words feel- 
ingSy sensations, affections, or volitions. They are, then,noth- 
ing more or less, than those acts called perceptions, thoughts, 
or ideas. An act of the mind is a simple operation. It cannot be 
defined. Seeing, thinking, apprehending, conceiving, remem- 
bering, reasoning, judging and the like, express acts of the 
understanding. These acts are not affections, desires, or vo- 
litions. These acts are perceptions. Seeing an object, con- 
ceiving of an object, i*ememl>ering an object, and so on, is per- 
ceiving it- When perceptians are considered as acts of the 
tnind, though called by ditFerent names, yet they are ^ike. I? 
is not posssible to point out any difference between one percep- 
tion and another, considered as acts or operations of the mind. 
Being similar, of the snme kind, they constitute one general 
class ofoj^erations- A^ all creatures, who have life, are classed 
together and called animal ^iJ &o all those individual operations 
of the same kind are classed together, and called perceptions. 
Bnt 

7. This general class is subdivided^into several distinct clas- 
ses to each of which a name is given. Though all the opera- 
tions of the- understanding are of the same kind, for which 
reason they constitute but one class ; yet their objects differ. 
Where there is a perception, there is something perceived. 
This something, whether it be a substance, a property, a qual- 
ity, a mode, or relation, is the objfect of perception. And the 
incKvidual objects are as numerous as the perceptions. The 
objects are not of the same kind ; they differ from each other 
in a variety of respects and circumstances. These differences 
among the objects, is the gr6und and reason of dividing our 
perceptions into several classes. Some objects have been seen, 
and arie past ; when seen again, they are recollected. These 



erceptiotis constitute a class by themselves ; ^ndthis clussf of 
erceptions is called laemQry. 

Truth and fs^lsefaood consti|;ute anothejr cl^ss of oj^jects. 

Tie^e are olyects of perception. For w^e ktipi"^ wjifit tftM^ h^ 

hen we perceivq it. Those perceptions, tb^refpre, wkiipif 

ave truth and falaehppd (or their pbjecl;, cons^iti^e unptj^t 

lass, whjch is known by the pain? of r^c^on^ anij judlgmetit. 

Right and wrong, good and evil, foriq anpthf r plass Q{4jlbr 

^ects. And those ptTceptions, which have the right and. yrQOg 

of our ovyn conduct for theif pbji?ct| ^pstitute another cfe§€, 

which is called conscience. 

All the operations of the upd^i*s^^^<^iPg foWP OH^ geijl?r?I 
class called perceptions. Th^s general ^la$3 of operation^ i» 
divided into sf veral specific classes. An^ each specific dass 
has jsomenaroe given it, by wliich it is knpwn ; ^s i^mple per- 
ception, memory, judgment, resisQn and conscience. An<J the 
difference among the QhJ€tts of perception, i§ the r99§OQ why 
our perceptions are formed iijtp distijipt classes. As th^s^ di- 
visions arc necessary ip orde?" tp h?^yf ^ clear, distinct^ ^d 
systematic view of tlic nii])d^ §o to fa^Hitate the cpmmjytnicatjoa 
of our knowledge of the minjl to others, it is oi^cessary %q giv^ 
those several clasi^e^ distinct Qaoies- 

This niode of attending to the pp^r'atipns of thft mindt ap- 
pears to me far preferable tp tfcsit generally adppted by inel^* 
physicians* They generaljy begin by dividing the mind into 
two facultie<i, understanding siod wiU ; apd sjay, those are tha 
only faculties belonging to it. TJieo tfeey prpceed to teJk 
abput th*? rp<^mory, judgniep.t, r^as^n, aijd <:piiscience ; and 
frequently call each of these a faculty. Then the reader is 
conf^^ed; b^ ^§k^ biijWi^Ui does the writ^i: naf^an, a§ ^ ft^st 
said^ tj|i^t the mind has but two faculties 5 or that it ba$ six or 
seven ? For he c^Ils judgment, reaspn, meropry, conscien(^, 
ims^ginatiojn, a^nd the Uke, faculties alsp. What does he n^ean ? 
Theii vbep thoy write cpncerning tbe operations of these facul^ 
ties, arj? thpg^ p^jly on^ kind, or very different kinds of opera- 
tipqs ? Thi^ hp catinpt deiermiEie from their maimer pf writ- 
ing. Of course! be is left ip the dark respecting the nature of 
tbe pperatioijs of these several fai^iijties, ^s tbey are plea^^cl tp 
call them. 

And atfter he has gone through a long treatise of philosppby 
on the hum^n mind, though he has acquired many useful ide?^; 
yet be. has obtained po systejrnsttig J!w^9.w1sj;jI^9 pJT t^^ ojind, T^ 
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i^e^ b^ h9$ ^^qntred liave no pr6|>er arracngement ; neidier 
dpfis He sf^ their connexion lyitb first pripciples. Hence the 
reader has .acqiii^red oi^Iy an ipdistinct and confused notion of 
^ milady aad H^ opera^oiis. One great object here is, to give^ 
liie fea4er 9 clear* and syst^n^ticyiewof the mind. Whetbei? 
I tiave done it, ^s far as I h^ve proceeded, he must ju4ge. 

I nfould observe one thing n^oi^e, i|nd close this essay. If any 
Oifte ftboald prefer considering memory, re^on and conscience 
different pffv^ers of the updarstanding, I will not contend with 
luiyi. If he 9ay$ the understanding has a power of perceiving^ 
or recollecting past objects ; and a power of perceiving truth, 
and ioferring one truth i^om another ; and a power of perceiving 
iif^ right and wrong of actions ; still all the operfitions of these 
powers are parpepMon^. And of course, these several powers 
only desi^i^te the seVeral clasps into which the operations of 
tbaupderstsmdingare diyided* One power denotes one class, 
and j|i^ther power apother cl^$ of operajtipns. Hence, wheth*- 
er w» iDpn^ider men^pry, for in^apce, |i^ 9 power of the under- 
standings or a^ the niW^ gi^en t9 one clajss of perceptions ; 
$ti}l it is ^i^hfif the perception of p2U5( objects, or the power of 
piercetyixig t}^Vf^> So Ve consider 51II thp operations of the un- 
derstanding as similar in their nature ; and divisible into ^ 
many f l^sises^ if no more, as are above enumerated and specifi- 
ed- 



Of Taste. 

T^t^ i? another faculty of the mind, distinct from the under«- 
st^jg^ijp^y .Wd also frpm tfee will. There are several consider* 
aUpn.B, to ^.hiph our attention must be directed .for the elucida* 
tio;> of this subject. The reader who wishes to examine it 
iinp^aUy> h requested to suspend his judgment, till he has 
weighed the considerations here presented, and seen the relation 
%ftd POji?j^e;ppn of the ^ever^l pa^rts with each other. 
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1. Taste, like the understanding, is undefinable, being m 
simple property. It can be explained only by using other iertim 
of nearly the same import. It is that preparedness, adapted- 
ness, or disposition of the mind, by which tfie mind is afiectal 
agreeably or disagreeably when objects are presented to it^ 
' We know it is a fact, that some objects please,and others disgust 
i us. It is a fact, that we are conscious of sensations or emotions, 
\ which are sometimes agreeable, sometimes painful. Th^e 
emotions belong to the mind. They must have a cause^ 
Those things which produce pleasure or pain, whether they sore 
material or immaterial, are the objects that affect us. These 
objects operate, and thus occasion sensations 9r emotions. 
Their operation necessarily implies a subject. Taste is tbc 
subject operated upon, when objects afford us either pleasure 
or pain. The understanding is not the subject on which they 
operate : for that has perceptions, but not emotions ; it is a 
perceiving, but not a feeling faculty. — ^To say the mind is the 
subject, is not satisfactory. What is the mind ? Is it a simple 
existence without properties f An existence simple in its na- 
ture cannot be the subject of operations so different in their 
kind, as perceptions, pleasant and painful sensations, and volT- 
4ons. 

How the same simple nature can see, ^ee? Rud produce effects, 
is to us unaccountable. Philosophers have, therefore, been 
led to view the mind, like all other substances, as possessed of 
different, distinct properties, or faculties. Operations of differ- 
ent kinds, which we experience, have led them generally^ to, 
make two faculties, called understanding and will. The S9me 
reason which induces them to admit two faculties, will reqH^ 
them to acknowledge three ; which we design to make evi^^l| 
in its proper place. It will appear further on, that we have a» 
much reason to view the taste as a faculty, as we have either 
the understanding or the wilL And taste is that faculty by 
which the mind is pleased or disgusted by the objects which 
inffect it. This faculty is the subject on which they operate, 
when we experience agreeable or painful sensations or emo- 
tions. These sensations do not belong to the understanding, 
nor to the will ; as I shall show hereafter. Taste is the facul- 
ty to which all operations of this kind belong. If we had not 
the bodily sense, whicjb is called taste, food would neither 
please or disgust us. 

By a mental taste, the mind is pleased or displeased with 
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all objects with which it is conversant. There is a great simi-' 
larity between that bodily sense, called taste, and this mental 
faculty, by means of which all objects affect us in an agreea- 
ble or disagreeable manner. On account of this similarity, 
this mental faculty is called the taste. I know of no other 
word, which will, according to its common acception, more 
fully express the nature of this faculty. And for this reason I 
use it. The word of God calls this faculty, the heart. And 
whenever I may use the word heart to sighify a faculty of the 
mind, I mean the same thing by it, I do by the word taste. 
Can the mind perceive } Then its nature and construction 
are such, that it is prepared for this kind of operations. Can it 
feel, or be the subject of painful and pleasant sensations ? 
Then its nature is such, that it is prepared to be the subject of 
this kind of operations. Do we infer, from our perceptions, 
the faculty which is called the understanding ? Then, from 
our feelings, we as safely infer the faculty we call taste, 
or the heart. And to suppose there may be perceptions and 
sensations, without any subject to which they belong, is ab- 
surd. And to suppose a subject, which has not difierent pro- 
perties, but is simple in its nature, can perceive objects,^ and also 
be pleased or disgusted with them, is equally absurd. The 
different faculties, which belong to the mind, prepare it for 
operations of different kinds. This is as evident, as it is that 
the different construction of material bodies prepares them for 
different operations. 

2. The taste, or the heart, is a feeling faculty. Although 
this has been noticed already, yet it deserves a further and 
disdnct consideration. Both pleasant and painful sensations 
Are feelings. Every one knows what pain is, and what plea- 
sure is, by experience. Pain is a sensation, and pleasure is a 
sensation ; pain is also a feeling, and pleasure is a feeling. 
Pain and pleasure are simple operations, which cannot be de- 
fined. Yet all persons are acquainted by experience with the 
meaning of these terms. The terms pleasure and pain, sensa- 
tion and feeling, when applied to acts of the mind, are applied 
to the same class of operations/ When I am pleased or dis- 
gusted, I feel ; I haveii sensation or emotion excited. And the 
taste is the only feeling faculty, which belongs to the mind. 
And material objects, when perceived through the medium of 
our senses ; and all the operations of the mind, when they are 
objects of perception or reflection, either please or disgust us. 
The heart is never in a perfect state of indifference. Objects, 



whieh seeh, ioilways atfect it, iriore or less. Yet the i(ee^gs (iX 
pleasure and pain excited by objects are often so faiiit, so fee- 
ble, that we do not observe them. In this state we say Ve aM 
indifferent. It is true that we may be very nigh to a state iSS 
mdifiei'ence ; yet, at the same time, we have some feeliii^* 
This i^culty is in the highest degiree sensible, tts nieitiire is ao 
tender, so lively, so susceptible, that every object we jfwercri^ 
must affect it. And our being in such a state, that we dp ii^ 
knoiv we have any feeling, is no certain evidence we do nok 
feel. It is pleasant to behold the light. But ask a p^rsdOy 
whether the light of the sun excites in him ah sigreeable sehsa*- 
tion ; and he will often be at a loss for an answer. Yisit reaso^ 
informs him, if his senses are hot disordered, that it is always 
,a souH:e of more or less pleasure. W^ seldom reflect oil m 
pieasiire we receive froih those objects which arfe the most coii* 
stantly in view ; and for this reason are apt to say, ^e are in- 
different towards them. We are apt to think we are ihdiffer^t 
towards all objects, which do not excite so lively sensations ot" 
pleasure or pain, as to gain our pai*ticular attention, x et there 
are Sufficient reasons to conclude, that mankind are iiever in ^ 
state of perfect Indifference, or totally without any feeling, tf 
not, then all objects affect us more or less. 

Again ; all oUr sensations of pleasure and pain$ however ^^ 
ferent the objects are which excite them, are operations of the 
same liaculty. Many seem to suppose, that the mind has as 
^lany feeling faculties or powers, as there are differences in lOie 
kitids of objects which affect us. But there is ho ground for 
such ah hjrpothesis. The redson why objects of different kihcU 
may and do affbct the same factilty, will be attended to in tB« 
next essay. Here t shall attempt to show we havfe Ibiu ow 
faculty which is capable of feefii^. It wiD be agre^ by . al), 
that our bodily saiises neither perceive, or feel any thhig. *Shk 
eye does not see the light ; the ear does not hear sotinds ; But 
the understanding, through the ftiedium of the senses, perceive 
light, sbund, and every other ot^ect of sense. It U tfiie, we 
oueii aserib^ to our senses, those operations which belong only 
to the mind. We say the eye sees, the ear hears, the fialaiw 
tastes. But these are figurative expressions. Seeing^ hbami(|, 
smelling, and the like, are operations of the mind, not of tK 
senses. The bodily senses are mediums through which theun- 
derstanding becomes acquainted with external objects. TKey 
ai*e necessary mediumsi in the present state, to the percepdoft 
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of fiialerial, external objects. Hence the deaf have no percef}- 
tioQ of sounds ; and the blind have no perception of light, or 
of colours. Does it folio w,because different senses are neces- 
sary to a knowledge of external objects, that we must have as 
mady perceiving mental faculties as there are bodily senses ? 
Is it by one iaculty of the mind .that we perceive light and col- 
otffs, by another sound, by another odours ? This is not pre* 
toided by any philosophic writer, with whom I am acquainted. 
Seeing, hearing, and the like, are operations of the same fac- 
ul^. Through the eye, the understanding perceives light 
and colours y through the ear, sounds ; and through the 
other senses, all the other object^ of the senses. 

In like manner, neither the eye, or ear, or any other bodily 
sense, is the subject of pleasant, or painful sensations. It is 
the faculty of taste, which is pleased with light, with colours, 
with sounds, and other objects of sense ; or which is disgust- 
ed with them. The senses are only mediums, through which 
external objects excite agreeable and disagreeable sensations. 
And to suppose we have as many feeling faculties, as there are 
different kinds of objects, which affect us,is an hypothesis with- 
out evidence to support it, or end to be answered by it. Most 
philosophers treat of a power of the mind, they call taste ; the 
objects of which are beauty, novelty, and grandeur. These 
objects produce agreeable sensations. So, alse, light and col- 
ours, melodious sounds, honey, and a thousand other objects, 
produce agreeable sensations. ^ And what is the difference be- 
tween one agreeable sensation and another, or one painful sen- 
sation and another, when we view them as acts or operations 
of the mind ? There is evidently no difference in their nature. 
One may be more lively, strong, or greater in degree, than 
another. Still, each operation of this kind is a sensation. 
Though the objects may be of various and different kinds, yet 
the pleasure or disgust they give us, considered as operations 
of the nun(|, are nothing but sensations. An excellent charac- 
ter pleases us ; a bad character may disgust us. Natural 
beauty, and moral beauty, may each afford us much pleasure. 
And every operation of the mind, when it is an object of per- 
ception, or reflection as some call it, will please or offend us. 
But as every emotion excited is either a pleasing or painful 
sensation, they are all operations of a similar nature. 

And when nothing is taken into view but the sensations them- 
selves, we can discern no difference in their natures. In der 

H 
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gree they may differ. One is a more pleasingi or more pain^ 
seosatioD, than another. — ^When we attend to die objects^ 
which please or offend us, we see a great difference annMlg 
them. Yet we know it Is a fact, that objects, however difinr* 
ent, have the same effect on the mind ; they either please <Hr 
disgust us, in a greater or less degree. 

V Also, by attending to the objects which affect us, we learn* 
that some of our sensations will have a good, and others a bad 
tendency. And when we attend to our feelings with a view td 
ascertain their moral quality, we are not contemplating tlie 
feelings themselves, but their tendency. The feelings^ aad 
their tendency, are distinct objects of consideration. Whai 
the feelingis of picture or pain are the only objects considered, 
we can view them ih no other li^t, than merely as op^rati<m8 
of the.sanie kind. Every drop of liquid is in its essence a li- 
quid. There i^ no difference between the essence of one dn^ 
atid another, when considered merely as a liquid. Yet liqukb 
produce very different effects. And from the effects they pro- 
duce we learn how differently they operate. Yet liquids have 
the same construction. And sensations, however different the 
olyects which excite them, or however different their tendencies^ 
are nothing more nor less than sensations, when viewed only 
as acts of the mind. To account, then, for those numereus 
feelings of pleasure and pain which we all experience, it is ik>t 
necessary to suppose we have a number of distinct, individual 
feeling faculties. For that faculty, which can be pleased or 
disgusted with one object, can be affected in the same manner 
by millions. Enough ha| been said^ I trust, to make it evi- 
dent, that all our pleasures and pains are operations of the same 
fecdlty, which is called the taste, or heart. The mamter in 
which olgects afibct this faculty, is beyoild my ability to des- 
cribe. I profess not to be acquainted with the modus opermh 
di of any thing. I shall, therefore, say nothing respectmg it ; 
but 

3. Show that taste is the spring of action in all moral agents. 
-*-Feeli^ is the spring of action. If a moral agent were de- 
prived of the faculty of taste, and were as incapable of pleasure 
and of pain as material bodies are, he would be as inert as 
they. Of this every candid person must be convinced. It is 
a truth so obvious, but little can be said to make it plainer. 
In case persons could perceive objects as clearly and distinctly 
as they now do^ yet were not in the least degree either ple^* 
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ingljr or disgastfuUy affected by them, they would reniftin in a 
st^teof rest, q^* inaction. For, in this case, they have no in- 
citement to action ; no motive to influence th^min the least de- 
gree. There is no object, which pleases them, to be sought ; 
DOT any, which disgusts them, to be avoided. For they are 
totally destitute of any feelings ; nothing affects them, they 
are in a state of perfect indifierence. If they could perceive 
the good and evil qualities of objects, as they now do, yet 
they would have no idea that they could profit or harm them, 
in any possible way. If they are crushed under the weight 
of mountains, they suffer no harm, because they feel no pain. 
As it is evident, if we were as incapable of pleasure and pain 
as stones are, that we should be inactive beings ; it follows, 
that feelings ^ve rise to all the actions of moral agents. It 
follows, that the taste is the primary principle of action in them. 
For this is the only feeling faculty they possess. Pleasure 
stimujates to action, to obtain the agreeable object ; and pain 
excites actions, to avoid disgustful objects. And it is impossi* 
blefpr moral ag^ts to experience daily pleasure and paiuj 
and coQjdnue in a state of inajctivity. Where there is feeling, 
there will he action. When there is no feeling in bodies, they 
are inert ; they never move, only when acted upon by some 
foreign agent. The feelings of pleasure and pain constitute 
the only active principle, of which we have any knowledge, in 
^y beings in the universe. Hence the faculty of taste is not an 
inactive, dormant principle. It is the most operative, ener- 
g^c, active pi-inciple in the universe, that has ever come with- 
M our knowledge. This is the primary principle of action in 
G^j and all intelligent creatures. His feelings gave rise to 
Ae grand fabric of the universe ; they give rise to all the 
works of providence. For we are expressly informed, that all 
things were created for his pleasure ; that is to gratify the 
feelings of his heart.— Hence, then, in this faculty we find the 
primary spring of action. This principle is always operating ; 
hence the reason why moral agents are always acting. 

4. Taste is a moral faculty. Here is the fountain of all 
vice smd virtue. Every moral agent is sinful, or holy, ac- 
cwding to his character ; and his character is good or bad 
according to the nature and temper of his heart. If the heart 
he good, the fruit will be good ; but if the heart be evil, the 
frnit will be of the same nature. This truth is taught by our 
Saviour. " The good man, out of the good treasure of the 
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hftart, bringeth forth good things ; and the evil man, out oi the 
evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things." It-k 
generally agireed that action is necessary to vice and virtue ; 
that any existence, destitute of active principles, is not an aged, 
of course vice and virtue cannot be attributed to him. Nei- 
ther is he a proper subject of praise and blame. But if an ac- 
tive principle is necessary to constitute a being a proper agent, 
and a proper subject of praise and blame, then this principle 
is either vicious or virtuous. All the moral good and evil, be- 
longing to a moral agent, must consist in the active principles 
which govern him. Otherwise, the power of action is not es- 
sential to vice and virtue. A ball, when in motion, is operat- 
ing or acting. For in its course it produces many effects ; and 
iBimong others, piits an end to a man's life. Yet we do not 
consider it a proper agent, or guilty of murder, or deserving 
of blame. And why ? One reason is, it has no inherent prin- 
ciple of action, and did not put itself m motion. Hence • we 
attribute the evil it produced, to the agent who put it in motion. 
This makes it evident, that in order for any being to be vi- 
cious or virtuous, he must be an agent ; and to be an agent, 
he must possess an active principle ; and from this principle 
all the good or evil he ever does proceeds. This active prin- 
ciple, then, is either a good or evil fountain, which contains in 
itself all the streams, whether sinful or holy, which flow from 
it. This principle, therefore, comprises all vice and virtue. 
But we have sho^^n, that the heart, or faculty of taste, is the 
primary principle of action in moral agents ; and is, therefoie, 
either vicious or virtuous ; or, in one word, a moral faculty. 
But this is a particular, to which it is not my design to give 
much attention in this place ; as it will come under considera- 
tion, when I treat of moral good and evil. — ^The particulars to 
which we have attended in this essay show us clearly, that 
there is a wide difference between this faculty and the undar- 
standing. The understanding is ^perceiving faculty, but is 
never the subject of sensations. It never feels any thing. The 
faculty of taste is a feeling faculty. It never perceives any 
object. Perception does not belong to it ; but it is very sus- 
ceptible of feeling. It is the subject of all our pleasures and 
pains. The understanding is not a moral faculty ; because it 
IS not the spring or principle of action. But the heart is a 
moral faculty. It is active in its nature, and the primary prin- 
ciple of action in moral agents. It comprises in itself all vice 
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and virtue. These are evident and essential differences be- 
tween the understanding and the taste ; and show us that they 
are totally distinct faculties, from which operations of a differ- 
eat nature proceed. 



*! 

ESSAT ZS^ 

Of .Appetites. 

The appetites constitute a subject as difficult to understand 
and explain as any one, perhaps, that appertains to the human 
mind. A patient, and careful attention is necessary in the 
reader, while examining this intricate and important subject. 
With it is connected several interesting truths. And an un- 
derstanding of it is requisite to a knowledge of human nature. 
For the appetites comprise every principle of action, and con- 
stittttethe faculty of taste of which we have taken only a gen- 
eral view. 

When we attend to the numerous objects, which either please, 
or disgust us, we find great differences among them. Light, 
and colours, food, and drink, sounds of every tone, odours of 
every species, solidity, e:i^tension, and all the objects of the 
senses, are very dissimilar. Though they may have a simili- 
tude to each other in some respects, yet in many others they 
widely differ. Truth and falsehood, good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, amiable and odious characters, are objects, 
which differ from each other,and from the objects of sense. Yet 
such varieties of objects please or displease us. How can we 
account for this ? 

We know the blind never experience any sensations from 
light and colours,nor the deaf from sounds^. By the eye we can- 
wot distinguish sounds, nor by the ear light. From thi^, if 
from no other source, we may safely infer, that the senses are 
differently constructed, and suited to the nature of the objects 
from which the mind derives different sensations. All the sen- 
ses are necessary to the existence of thqse internal feelings, 
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which we etperience. By one sense only we betom<e lacqusuiM* 
ed with but few objects. All the five senses are necessary 1^ 
the knowledge we npw have of external things, and the s^^amtr- 
tions they produce in our hearts. Something similar to ^fiff^ 
bodily senses must belong to the heart, or we can never ale* 
count for the numerous sensations we experience from objecli 
dissimilar in their kind and nature. Will the same internal 
sense, which is pleased with light, and colours, delight als« 
in sounds, both grave, acute, lively, and solemn f Will Ae 
same internal sense be pleased with both vice and virtue f If 
all mankind have but one internal, feeling sense, how comes it 
to pass, that objects, which please one, disgust another ? How 
can this phenomenon in the moral world be accounted for ? 
It is a known fact, that objects which are agreeable to one pei^ 
son, displease another. This is not owing to the bodily sen^ 
ses. For these senses are not the subjects of either pleasure ot 
pain. The heart is the only subject of agreeable and pakifiil 
sensations. The bodily senses are only mediums, throiigb 
which the heart is afiected. 

God has so constructed the heart, or the faculty of tae^, 
there is a preparedness or adaptedness in it to be {deased witib 
objects of one kind, and a preparedness to be pleased with ob** 
jects of a different kind. That objects very di^rent froai^ 
each other do please us, is a fact. From this fact we may 
safely infer, the heart is adapted in its nature to be pleased with 
objects of different kinds, as different .as vice and virtue, sounds 
^and colours. A preparedness to be pleased with b. definite cUm 
of objects, is what I mean by an appetite. One person fa 
prepared to be pleased with virtue. This is an appetite for 
virtue. Another has not this adaptedness in his heait, be has . 
not, therefore, an appetite for virtue. This is the reas6% 
one person is delighted with virtue, and another is not. T^ 
particular preparedness of the heart to be pleased with a deft- 
nite class of objects, is the sense in which I shall use the w<nrd 
appetite. Using it in this sense, I give it a more extensive 
meaning, I grant, than writers commonly do. For this reason 
it is conceived necessary to be somewhat particnlar^in explain* 
ing the meaning I afiix to the term. Attention to the opera- 
tions of the heart leads us necessarily to view it as endued with 
such distinct fitnesses to be pleased with objects of different 
kinds. To this particular fitness I give the name"" appetite, 
because I know of no other word in the English language by 



iibkbk cm with greater propriety be caHed. If any would 
prefer the word sense, or relish, if they use them to mean the 
same diing, I have no objection. I may sometimes use them 
toavohi a frequent repetition of the same word. But when I 
do,I shall mean by them the same thing the word appetite siff-* 



When i have attended to an enumeration and illustratioil of 
some of our appetites, i will then attempt to show the differ- 
ence, between them and the faculty of taste. Our appetites 
are either natural, or acquired. Some of those with which we 
Jffc bom are the following. 

1. Anrseppetite for food. When bom, we are prepared to 
take more or less satisfaction in the different kinds of food^ 
which are suited to nourish the body. An appetite for food is 
called hunger, and an appetite for water is terrtied thirst. 
When we analyze hunger, we find an uneasy sensation, with a 
desire for food, that it may be removed, ever attends it. This 
sensation and desire are the operations of this appetite. The 
appetite, and its operations, are distinct objects of considera- 
tion. Care ought to be taken never to confound them. Be- 
tween aH our appetites a:nd their operutionsy this distinction 
ought to be made. If the taste was not prepared to be pleas- 
ed with food, we might use it, yet we should n^ver experience 
the sensation of pleasure in eating, nor a desire to enjoy it. 
An appetite is antecedent to all its operations, and is the sub- 
ject of them. It has a being, when its operations are not ex- 
periem;ed. . The heart, therefore, is always prepai*ed to be the 
subject of diose operations, which belong to the aiq^etite of 
hunger. For this preparecfaess is the appetite itself. 

This appetite is attended with an uneasy nristttiony what 
Wttk wouM cadi a hankering, and a desire for something to 
remove h. Food is the object, which will remove the uneasy 
sensation. As sdori as we have learned this fact, tiien food is 
4e particular object of desire. When we eat, food not only 
removed die uneasiness, but affords us {deasure. This appe^ 
^ then,is attended With three distinct operations ; uneasiness,' 
desire, aad pleasure. 

This uneasy sensation is a feeling of tbe a|)^etite. When 
this exists, it feel*, it hankers, it dedres food, it longs for it. 
hi desires are strong or weak,in pTop6rtion to the degree of the 
uneasy sensation. This feeling will produce all the actions 
"necessary to obtain food. It is, thereftare, an ^cti9e princifk, 
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an original spring to those actions necessary to get food, wfai<^ 
is the only object that can afford gratification. In like mail* 
ner, each individual appetite belonging to the heart is a prin* 
ciple of action. They are the primary, self-moving, excidn^ 
causes to all the actions requisite to the attainment of thoAe 
objects, which will gratify them. When an appetite is gratiftp 
ed, it ceases to operate, until uneasiness begins again to sorisee 

The great design of Grod,in implanting in the heart this ap** 
petite of hunger,is very obvious. The design of it is the pnes^ 
ervation of life. Food is necessary to the life of the bodjnr 
And this appetite is the only active principle, which will mom 
us to get and eat the food necessary to the preservation of Gifi^ 
In this view it is an important principle, and answers a xxkM 
valuable purpose. 

What has been said respecting hunger, is true in relation im 
thirst. These are distinct appetites. For we may be hun* 
gry, without thirst; and be thirsty, without hunger. Hence aa 
appetite for food will not prompt us to seek for wat^R» 
Though they are distinct, yet the same operations belong la 
each of them, and each of them is a principle of action. I 
ne^d, therefore, give no further attention to the appetite. f9f 
thirst. 

2. TTie natural affections constitute a distinct appetite.^ 
These include the parental, filial, and fraternal affections* Tile 
propensity to exercise them may be called a particular aad 
distinct appetite. 

It is a fact, that all parents have a feeling for their offspringi^ 
which they never experience towards the children of other pa«* 
rents. Xheir own children afford them pleasant sensations. 
From this feeling arise desires and exertions to preserve .thei^ 
lives, their health, and to provide for them, and promote their 
prosperity and happiness. These are facts. — ^And those we 
consider and call our offspring, include that class of objects^ 
with which this appetite is pleased. This, like the other, is a 
fueling appetite ; it is an internal, active principle ; and anoth- 
er law of our nature by which we are daily governed. And 
those possess it, who are not as yet parents ; and it will oper- 
ate as soon as they have any offspring. 

And the design of God in giving to men this af^etite is ob- 
vious. It is the principle, which will stimulate them to take 
a watchful care of their children in infancy^ and to do all they 
can to render them useful, and respectable in this worlfL 
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f 
Hence it is a iieeessaj y, and very useflil, active prmcjplc, ai 
hngds our race is to inliKbit the earth. — The same genera^l rie- 
fflarts will apply to Uie utlier natural affections. 

-r^* The prospensity of the different sexes for social inter- 
^o^se is anod^er appetite ; an active principle, a law of o^j^ 
i^lnre, implanted in man for the propagation and cont^luance 
if Ihe human race, until time shall be no more. What has 
b^ said concerning the other atppetitesj is applicable to thi^ 
wofouF nature. 

14; Another appetite implanted in the heart is generally calfc- 
tipiiy. We find it i^ a fact, which all experience more pr les$, 
diait^eti we see any of our fellow mortals in a statfe of pain 
axKJ distress, and unable to help themselves, an uneasy sensation 
is^i^cited. Their distress, misery, and helpless condition), ei^r 
ijtein us a pdinful sensation. We find the re^dy ^ay to re- 
moye the pain we feel, is to afford them help and relief. De- 
$b^ s^'ise at once to afford them assistance, and exertions are 
m^^ for this purpose. And as soon as they are relieved, and 
freed frdm the miseries they suffered, the pain we felt is r«ipovf- 
ed. Then we have no more feeling for them, than fqr others, 
wfco ueed not our help. 

The object qf this appetite is the distress and misery of man- 
W&d. Experience teaches, that it is a very active principle, 
and a law of our nature, like other appetites. And the design 
of 6od in giving it, is evident ; to stimulate us to affordhe^ tp 
the helpless. Were it not for this,^ many would die in exti*eme 
HMftery, who now are preserved aKve. 

5. An appetite to be pleased with novelty is implanted in usi 
Mankind are much pleased with new things ;, with new discove-r 
ries and improvements in the arts and sciences. This disposir 
tion to be pleased witlj objects which are nem to us, is aaactiv^ 
principle in us, exciting us to every exertioaof mind and body 
necessary to make new discoveries. This is. the principle^ 
which stimulates mankind to exertion to improve the mind^ tf 
?C(jui^e knowledge, and make advances in thp fields of art an^ 
sdence. Deprive men of this stimulus, they would sink dow|| 
imo astate of ignorance, and mental darkness^ and remain con^^ 
tented ia it. So far as a mind improves, new objects are dis- 
covered. These new discoveries are one soiirce of our ente^*? 
tBUQttiettt and'happihess in this world. 
6: Another appetite with which Adam was crfeated is termed 
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henevolent. The character of God, the happiness 6f ixit 
gent beings, divine truths and doctrines, holiness, the hm 
service of God, are the class of objects with which this a] 
is pleased. This is lost by our apostacy from God. 
the reason why men in a natural state are not pleased with-: 
class of objects. 

If all men had this appetite, perfect both in kind and di 
so as to be always under its influence ; then all the other 
tites mentioned would be ii^oeent, and would require ^^^^ 
gence only in agreement with the divine commands. Bti gji / 
was the pleasure of our Maker that the others should renMnB* - 
even after this was lost ; for the preservation of our race, lA^^** 
for our sustenance and comfort. In all those persons wha-.ttMr ' 
bom again, to whom the love df holiness is restored, the 
appetites are again brought into stibjection \ though they 
a warfare while they remain on earth. In heaven, the use 
their animal appetites having ceased, the appetites theltfsehrejir 
will cease also. Their benevolence will be perfect, and ^srift 
.forever be their only active principle^ as it is in Jehovah. tjdttSlF 
love ; and all his ransomed will become like him. i'^ 

Whether these are all the appetites implanted in us by i«S|^, 
Maker, or not, I will not afiirm. These appear to be the Jpmjj 
cipalf if not the whole. — ^There are some appetites which m ' 
acquired^ commonly called habits ; as the love of labour, inteqH. 
perance, and the like ; but as those are not natural, I shall ^i^. 
no further attention to them. 

All the appetites, which have been enumerated, may hy m0 
and cultivation, be increased ; they may also in certain wiy» 
be diminished. For instance the appetite for novelty, by nsm 
and cultivation, may be increased, and become more vigorous | 
aind it may be almost eradicated by certain indulgences } ana 
it may prompt men more to one kind of discoveries^ than smotb-^ 
er. And here we might go into a discussion of numeri^ii^ 
things, which would in many ways reflect more light on ^i 
subject. Still, however strong a propensity may be felt . tx^ 
explore a field so widely extended, it must be restrained $ai 
flenied. Because the design of these essays is only to give %• 
general view of the faculties and operations of the mind, with** 
out following any one main branch in its various ramifications 
to their extremities. The general view proposeil will occupy 
sufficient time ; and present a clearer description of humai 
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fmm and exerttoits, than would be obtained by attending to 
^moBt injiiutierable particubrs. 

n. I shall now adduce |)roo/ of the theory advanced. 
L It is a fact, that appetites may he lost and restored, with- 
mit afiecting, in the least, those which remain. This proves that 
the appetites are distinct from each other, like the bodily senses. 
For instance : Adam was created with a benevolent appetite 
OT relish. This prepared him to dptight in that class of objects 
called holy and divine. The character of God, of Christ, of 
saints and ai?gels; the holy law of God, his service, the doc- 
trinfis of the gospel ; these objects form one class, which afford 
delight and satisfaction to a benevolent relish. They are not 
a source of pleasure to any other appetite of the heart. Adam 
lost this appetite at the fall ; and his posterity are bom without 
ir, This is the reason why this class of objects are not relish- 
ed or loved by men. 

Still J the loss of it did not affect, impair, or destroy the other 
appetites witji which Adara was created, and with which his pos- 
terity are born. In reg^cneration, this is again restored ; yet 
this does not alter the nature of the other appetites ; any more 
than giving eyes to the blind alters the nature of the other bod- 
ily seuses. 

Again ; our offspring affords pleasure and gratification, to 
ihfe appetite known by the name of parental affection. This 
may be lost. The word of God informs us, there are some pa- 
rents without natural affection ; and there are «ome, who in 
fact appear to be wliotly destitute of it.* Yet when this is lost, 
*li the appetites and their operations remain the same. 

As persons may be, and in fact have been, deprived of one 
and auotJier appetite, without affecting or altering the nature 
^d operations of those which remain ; we have sufficient evi- 
dence tliat they areas distiuct from each other, as our bodily' 
senses are. Were not this ibc fact, the loss of one would des* 
troy the others. 

2. It is evident that different and distinct appetites belong U^ 
tHe heart, from this consideration : that if this were not a fact, 
the loss of an appetite would be the destruction or annihilation 
of the faculty of taste. 

To illustrate this truth, it may be observed : Solidity is an * 
essential property of matter ; and so connected with other pro- 
Parties, that deprive matter of this property, extension, form, 
*iid impenetrability are destroyed; in a word matter is an- 
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aihilated. Aim feelihg in eaeeniiel to ev^tyh^doAyseatei ilMflt 
if the senses were not so distinct attd di^r^t, that tte IM^ jtf 
one ^Bse wDuld not affect the others ; depriving a person^ 
one sense would destroy all bodily feeling ; the body wdiiljt 
have no mote feeliiig^ than lifeless matter has; . -. 

To apply these remarks j we are to reniember the heiu^ Ik 
afBding faculty, the subject of pleasant and painful sens^tkMli^ 
And if the s^petites were not so different and dktinct, ^at di^ 
loss of on^ would not impair another, the loss of one would ^^ 
nihilate all feeling in^ us ; We should not be the sufojeets of p}^ 
sure and pain^ any more tfaiain dead matter is. ^ 

Observe Ailther ; animal is a generic term ; it includes^ i|& 
beings which have life and a principle of action, or loco^mOtHtt« 
I^fe and ntotion are common to all the imlividuals belokl^Ql^ 
to each species. Now, if the several species were not so ^ffc^ 
ent and distinct, that destroying one species would not be d^ 
tro}ring another ; the annihilation of one species would a]ani»s- 
hilate every other, or destroy the genus. But the fact i^%0 
the le^ of an appetite we siistain ho injury, oi)ly this ; th^t WH 
class of objects) which had been a source of pleasure, no iong«l^ 
delight us. As when a person loses his sight, li^t aitd coldttjbl 
ai'e no more objects of pleasure ; but his hearing and other «iBDi^ 
ses remain- the sahie; >/ 

One appietite prepares us to be pleased with one particl]|ir 
class of objects ; as benevolence, for instance, prepares us td fce 
delighted with that class of objects called divine ; hunger is mi 
appetite whiefa prepares us Xo b^ pleased wiih^od! ; parent 
affection is an appetite^ wliich prepares us to be gratified witfe 
our offsprifig ; an appetite for novelty prepare* Us to be de- 
lighted with new discoveries ; and so with respfect to each of 
our appetites. Accordingly, divide all the objects, whith ha^ 
ev^r pleased or disgusted niaidcind, into distinct classes ; #b 
shall tben find that mankind have implanted in them dis^itiiet 
appetites, which prepare them to be aftected pleasantly of p^i^ 
fuHy with all objects^ whichever come Within the range -of 
their perceptions or knowledge. And these appetites, ccto*^ 
joii^ly viewed, constitute the faculty termed taste or tlie beal^ 

3. As further proof of this theory it may be observed, it i« 
the otAy theoiry whiclr agrees with the wor^ of God. 

God is perfectly acquainted with the human mind, with its 
facujkies amd operations. For hie is the Creator of the sm\l 
And though it is not his design in his word to give us a theo- 
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«& descrifstloxi of it ; yet he has not retrealfed any thing;, 
iHuefc itoJs ngt perfectly agi*ee with its real and tru6 theoty. 
Hence, when any sentimrait is advanced concerning the mind, 
wKckdoesiaot agree' with what the bible teaches, it ought to 
be rejected as false* — ^t'his is the case with the greater pai-t of 
all tJm theories, which have been hitherto published. They 
contain sen&nents, whi^ can never be reconciled with bible 
doctriiies ; aad especially the sentiments advanced cofrceiming 
the hentH) or will, or active powers, as tkey are commonly call- 
ed, Sa-e most at variance gtenerally with the word of God, and 
for this reason should be rejected. 

According to what God teaches in his Word, it must be ad- 
mitted as a feet, that appetites may be lost, and restored, with- 
oit any infringement of jaior al agency. If the loss of any appe- 
tite would destroy our agencgi? ^nd accountability, it would be 
tteloss of a benevolent appetite. For tile loss of this affects 
usaaore than the loss of afiy other could do. Yet God 
inferos us that Adam l»st it ^ all Ms- posterity are born desti- 
tute efit ; and when any p6]9son is born agaiti, this appetite ii 
created intfm« Still, under thesfe changes we are the same 
moral accounftabk agems, and are so treated by our Maker.-^— 
The theory, then, advanced in these sbetets agrees with the 
word of God. And it is the only theoiy, it is believed, which 
caa beiaade to agree with it. 

Accor&ig to the theory, man at the fall did not sustain th6 
loss of anyyacttZ^y ; and when born again, no new faculty is 
created. Nothing, but an appetite, is lost and restored. — But 
according to the theories generally advanced, the mind has but 
two fiictilties, the understanding and the will ; and the latter is 
simple in ils nature, without any appetite belonging to it. It 
IS considered as simple as volition itself. H^nce those whd say 
th^ will and its operations are distinct, to be consistent, must 
8^y that Adam at the fall lost thfe faculty called the will ; arid 
twit when a man is born again, that faculty is again created, 
ror that which is simple in its nature, if any part of it is des- 
^oyed, is wholly destroyed. And if the will is nothing but a 
sficcession of volitions, as some say ; then if holiness is lost^ 
^d total depravity ensue, Adam after the fall had a will en- 
tirely different in its nature from the will he had in a state of 
"^ocence. But not to dwell on this here, the view which 
^s been given of the faculty of taste agrees with the woi'd of 

^od, with facts, and with the daily experience of mankind.— r 
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For they find they have such appetites as have been described* 
All know they have hunger, and thh'st, natural affectkui, a 
relish for novelty, and all the other appetites named. 

The understanding j7ercett;e5, but never feds ; the heart. y^c&, 
but never perceives any thing. Seeing objects,.and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, are very different operations. TThese 
appetites are achve principles, and the laws of our nature ,by 
which all men are governed. Go through the world, and you 
will find every person actively employed, in pursuit of the ob- 
jects which are most agreeable to his appetites ; and there is 
no way to produce a change in the c6nduct of mankind, but by 
effecting an alteration in those active principles. Hence, 
though the motives to live a holy life for outweigh the motives 
to idolise the world ; yet no person will lead a hdiy life until 
a new and benevolent appetite is created in him. And thou^ 
mankind can never alter the nature of their appetites ; yet tKcy 
may be improved and corrected, by education Mid proper colt 
tivation. The more the taste for beauty, novelty and gran- 
deur, is improved in correctness and delicacy ^ so much the more 
all the appetites are refined from those vulgar, immoral, , and 
degrading acts, and keep men within the limits of decwicy and 
propriety. Here, did it comport with my design, much lokAt 
he said on the subject of cultivating, restraining, and improvn^ 
the taste and its appetites ; in order to adorn a character as far 
as it can be without the ornaments of grace. But this pertaioft 
rather to rhetoric than metaphysics. 

It is much more important to form correct views of this fac- 
ulty, than of any other belonging to the mind. Because this 
governs, in many respects, the understanding and will, and puts 
all the wheels of active life in motion ; it is the primary cause 
of all the happiness and misery, of which men are the author? ; 
and when viewed in the deity, it is the first, efficient cause, 
which has given being to every thing which exists through the 
universe. It is also the fountain of all moral good and evil ; 
and the endless felicity or misery, of intelligent creatures de- 
pends on its nature. H^nce too much attention cannot be 
given to it. Thus far we have only attended to the taste as a 
faculty of the mind, to give a general view of its nature ; as 
the only faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations ; 
the only active and moral principle in man, with a general des- 
cription of its appetites or propensities. I have said nothing 
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concerning its operations. This will be the subject of the next 
essay. 
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S88AT S. 

Of the Operations of Taste. 

Having" given a general description of the taste as a faculty, 
with ihe several appetites which belong to it ; its operations 
nam claim our attention. The method proposed is to explain 
and give a distinct view of them } and then divide them into 
their several classes. 

I. Explain the operations of this faculty. 

The affections axtdpasdons comprise all the operations of this 
faculty. The affections and passions do not differ in their na- 
ture. The real difference is circumstantiaL When any emo- 
tion h suddenly excited, and is strong and vivid^ and is soon 
moderated, it is cdled a passion. And those sensations^ which 
gradually increase, which continue and abidcy are termed affec" 
iions. For example ; anger is commonly called a passion. 
This is suddenly excited, operates with greater or less violen^Cj 
and sdon subsides. If it continues a long time, it is then gen- 
erally designated by another name. "^ 

Love is generally viewed as an affection. This emotion be- 
gins, and increases gradually. It seldom becomes very violent 
or strcmg ; and is commonly lasting. But if it is ever sud- 
d^y excited, and is very strong and violent in its operation, 
itis'tben considered a passion ; and is v6ry apt, after a short 
tittle, to subside^ or cool down into a moderate flame. A simi- 
lar difference between other emotions would Be evident on a 
particular examination. A sudden excitement ; strength or 
mience of operation ; and short continuance ; and sudden a- 
bs^ement of an emotion^ are the particular circumstances at- 
tending a passion. And this difference between some emodons 
of taste and others, is distinguished by the words, affection and 
fassion. As the nature of each is the same, it i^not very im* 
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fovtwoit t^ spend p^nch thn^ oa these particular difiereaces* 
Ve may now proceed to an analysis of the affections. 

Love is an affection. It implies two distinct operations. 
The first is a pleasant sensatiouy and then a desire for tbe en- 
joyment of the object, or for its prosperity and happiness, if 
capable of it. This every person knows by experience. Se- 
lect any object you love, and then attend to your own feelings ; 
and you will say, there is something in it pleasing and agreea- 
ble, and you feel a desire to possess and enjoy it. This desire 
will be fervent, or faint, inproportiou V>the degree of pleasure 
it affords. 

Hatred, the opppaite of love, is an affection. Here th^ sen- 
sation excited is painful. The object is mipleasant and disa- 
^eeable. The feeling is often expressed, by saying of the ob- 
ject it is deformed, and odious, 't^en mhes ^ desire tq j^mp 
the object, to have it removed from your sight. The only j^- 
f^rence, therefore, between love and hatried sis opera^ticHi^ of 
taste is, the sensation implied in the former i^ pleasant, in the 
latterit is painful ; in the^ former the desire is to enjoy the ob- 
ject ; in the latter to avoid it. These definitions include all pur 
affectioQS and passionjs. The operations they imply are eij^r 
pleasatit sensations j with a desire to enjoy the ol^ect, ^nd Qth- 
er desires friendly to it ; or painful uneasy sensatiojis, wi^ 3 
d^sir^ to shun the object, that the pain it occ^usipns may b^ re- 
moved» So aensation and desire b^ong tp every affectioii. Qn 
ps^rticular examination, every one will find that anger, eP^y^ 
r^yenge, joy> delight, $qrrow, grief, or isiny other aflect|pn, 
cqntains nothing more or less than pleasant pr painful sensa- 
tions, with correspondent desires, h is, then, an object qf vQn 
quiry, why all the operations called affectioiys are not d^sigpa* 
ted by thP PSiine nanje. Why are lapj all ih^ affectipn^, in 
which \he sej^sations are plea^ai^t, %&cm^i lovfft ; and tbo§fi 
w^i^iie tiii9 s^nsatipns are painful, hi^t^d ? V ^en^ati.ons md 
de^ir^s are th^ ingredients in every a^i^tiop ^d passipHt. wbjr 
dp, w^ call them by so many diffefftnt i^^m^^ ; ^s la^tmdt a^g^i 
enyv; loye, J9y and delight ? 

Th^ re.aspns are two, On^ is, ft) dis^j^gji^h tbe difference 
m tbi^ ^^><^4^ pf the a^ectipn^. Th^ othei; is, tp^ marft the W^ 
m^nVfiirQumUknc^ atfppdipg tijpm. Thi^ wUl b© b«est expl«io- 
fflby, examples^ 

Eayy, and revenge, if hmher called affections or pftssions, iu» 
wK^e^, p^lpfu} si5n$;^pn$ wifh th?i|? a^^d^tat d«wres, Tk« 



^ jie^diBpen^ fer some i^z^t^ry vee^ved. Tfaeir fi{>erat3(m is 
-^ftMit. "Tbe 4^si^ of one k ^ neMitMe^ and H)t the <M^e^ 
lb Weprive apei^sdn ^ his su|)^rior inerk. To meffk sncb'dlf- 
"ftreiices, <me is called revenge, and the oAer'fl!*Vy. Th^ if 
4eiladerstfluid<tbeir ^^aidng, li^ iseefbe difibi^enee%etween^ 
*Aelti. 

^dkfe >citiger "alid *e^^gfe ^ ahothei* fexafujile. Atiger is a 
^l^fiil'SeHsatioh^ With a Sfesire >to injnre its ^ect. And tpc- 
i^gibls^e^atbe. l%e pantful-d^satioiis of eadh ^re excit-' 
•edt)jr'^otfie injury ; and the -desire of each is to retaliaite, or 
Wftty^be irijai^. Thfe^ljfiefcnce betweenthem is this ; anger 
i^^^^notton -sttddenly 'excited, <)perates openly and violently, 
wa% %0onidpetit sttid tl«H»sides. Revenge eontinues, perhaps 
Itk kionMlis and years,<iip^rates'raore dotdy Btid privately^ and 
9^iiib«tt%e scrlf^fed, tffiia the inja^y is rispaid. When suddcfo 
**ii^%9eobi^ rooted, abidihg, aiiRd itofveterate, it is then called 
4iiffite*lirrevfe»ge. AsAere arethiase differences betlveen them, 
"ta^^te designslited by dlffe^reEit na^n^s. 

^ when we%t^ar a-piirson is very angry, *ive expect he wiH 
%8<Mi*tecottieHcool -and »callQ . When we are^informed a person 
•fe'fill^rch^^ge'^owafds s^otfeei', we expect it will continue 
Hlffl-ir^tsdialibti is i^ffefeted. Anger is fikte a Violent storm, 
i^A k'sdOBWer ; *Vehge like a slow, but sure poison, which 
«66tifefr<^ later de^troys'life. 

laolrt&^and ^ateed'are sensations, with'their Attendant desires* 
fii one the sensation is pleasant ; in the other, painful. The 
<feSMfe trf" one is the^good e>f flie object ; the aim of the other is 
fetojtoe it. fe siieh respects #ey differ 3 stod to mark the dif- 
•fefeBJee, one iS calft^d love, fhe oflier 'hatred. Yet, isdewed 
* ^§ftera€^8t)f'flie 'heart, love is a sensation and desire ; and 
ikttliP^d isrftbe '«ame. 

Prwte-is^ ^leasiant ^swisation. Elevation or distinction is 
Ite^'ftj^t, Which excites it. ^Desire attends it, whicih is to rise 
1^^fl*'jfleasaiit,*e5ttaated 'Station. Humility, is a pleasant isensa- 
tion. The object which excites it, is self-abasement* Its de- 
^%, to^take a4ow,{$lace. But no person knows by expcri- 
^Bcelifliat litnniHty fe, unless he is bom again. To &ie unre- 
»ewca'ftis»8WfiriitiOn will appearistrange ; because their abase- 
*Jeiit 't^ver e^tdfcs painful sensations. In them it is merely the 
ttortSeatioh rfpride. 
€Wef, uofrow, repeiitaitce, are pabiful ieilsations, attcndcfd 

J ^ 
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with desires for the removal of their causes. Sin^ now faaiei^ 
is the cause of these sensations in real christians ; and theyjgm- 
commonly attended with other sensations, which are agrem^ 
ble. Joy is a pleasant emotion, united with a desire for its te^ 
crease and continuance. ^v. 

But enough had been said, to give every one a clear ai§ 
distinct view of the operaticms of taste. And all know by €IB*- 
perience, that some affections operate with more stren^t^j#r 
▼ivacity, than others ; and that the same affection is more l^i^ 
)y. at one time, than another. Here, also, it is proper tp €^ 
serve, that the affections are not under the control of the will« 
My meaning is, it does not depend on a personV will, whettar 
objects shall please or disgust him ; whether the taste of h(»^ 
ey shall be sweet, or bitter. The sensations which objects idU 
excite, depend on the nature of our appetites, and of the <^ 
jects which surround us. Though the first emotions prodoeed 
are not under the contrpl of the will ; yet both reason and the 
will may enable us to regulate, re&train, and govern them* 
But as it is not the design of these essays to attend to there** 
straint and government of the affections, we may observe, tlmt 
they differ much in their strength and vivacity. Sometimes Am . 
affections are very cool and calm ; and sometimes towards o!i^ 
jects of great importance mankind seem to be almost indifler* 
ent. At other times, they operate with great for£e and activiio 
ty. This variation is produced by different circumstances^ as 
they occur from time to time, which will be passed by witfaoiH 
investigation. 

It may here be observed, that mankind are always governed 
by their feelings, or affections. The appetites are the only 
principles of action implanted in our nature ; and by these ac« 
live principles our conduct must and will be governed. Hei^e 
the affections, which are the operations of the taste, will regu* 
late the conduct of men. It is as impossible for mankind to 
act in opposition to dieir strongest feelings at the time, as for 
malter to move in opposition to the laws of attractiou and grav- 
itation. 

Again, all the affections tend to either ^ood or evU. Active 
principles always have a tendency to some end ; and this ten- 
dency must be, either to promote or destroy happiness ; and 
is therefore, to either good or eviL — ^These observations give 
a. general view of the affections, which are the operations rf 
the faculty called taste.— The next object, which claims atten- 
i^xm^ is ^ division of the adlbclMi^ into their distinct classes. 
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• ll inll be remembered, that the affections contdn two parts $ 
': iamai^nsj either pleasant or painful in different degrees, and 
4kHI%s for the enjoyment of the agreeable, or avoidance of the 
dbagreeable objects. As all the affections are composed of 
lie same operations, sensation:? and desires, they form one^en- 
ml class. Being entirely distinct in their nature from jierccp- 
liOfu, they cannot be operations of the same faculty. The 
fgneral class called perceptions, are the operations of the un-^ 
derstanding. But the affections are so different in their nature, 
Aey must belong to some other faculty or property of th^ 
mind, which is called taste. Hence there is as much reason to 
believe the mind is endued with this faculty, as the one termed 
Ae understanding. — ^In order to see clearly the ground of di- 
i^£ng this Igenersd class, the affections, into several distinct, 
fpedfic classes, it is necessary to observe, 
, 1. The operations of the heart in infancy. 

If we proceed on the belief that to the taste belong the several 
appetitesjwhich have been illu$trated,we are led to notice in the 
frst place-the one called hunger. An infant is bom with this 
appetite. We might, then, expect to find the infant ^/6£»e(2 
with food, and manifest a desire after it. And this we find is 
^fact. The infant is evidently pleased with food, and espe* 
dally such as is best suited to its nature. Its desire for it is 
evident firom its crying for it, and being immediately pacified 
tm receiving it. These operations of hunger are some of the 
first visible in an infant ; and thus far verify the theory which 
lias been advanced. 

The appetite also, called filial affection/ operates, and mani- 
fests itself in an infant ; and becomes more evident as it in- 
creases in years. . A child is more pleased with its parents, 
than with other persons ; and manifests a strong desire after 
them, when they are absent." Such feelings are some of the 
first, visible in children. They become more evident through 
i»fency and childhood, for several yeai's ; but commonly de- 
crease, when they arrive to the age in which they become pa- 
rents themselves. 

The appetite for novelty operates in infants. ' Those objects 
which are new to them gain their aittention, and ^xcite strong 
deshres to obtain them. As new objects are sources of plea- 
siupe to them, they are fond of hearing and reading stories, 
novels, and plays. As such pursuits are generally hurtful, it 
^ desirable that theur attention^ be early turned to the study of 
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the arts and sciences, whece new objects, will be daily anfbUU^ 
log to their view. This study strengthens the nund, stores, it^ 
w^ u$e£ul knowledge, and good, habits are fbcmed^ inslei4'' 
of bad. And wbenevei: the yo»ng and tender mind is hig|^- 
pleased with new discoveries, and maniiests so strong deaiiM 
after thenir as to occupy its powers in a close imesti^atio^v ^ 
snbjects, we may expect such persons will make great advan^ 
ces in, the $el4 of knowledg;e, and become eminent^ respect,aJbJie» 
and usefuL 

, The operations of the appetite of pUy will not be visibJi^ 
so early in liii^ ; becanse more or less knowledge and exp^ 
lience are necessary ta give opportunity for its exercise* Bi;^ 
young children wiil suffer pain, when they see others in di^« 
tress ; if they do not sa eairly in MSe exert themselves ta celtcjv# 
them. They do not yet know by experience, that this is^ the 
ready way to remove the pahiy which the distress of others ex- 
cited.*^And according to the theory advanced^ we shalL not 
discover any of the operations of a benevolent appetite in. ii^ 
fants, oi; children, or any others, ynlil bom again y becaiU^ 
they are born without this appetite* Hence they neve« qoianiiv 
fest any pleasure in religion, or divine otjects, or in any a^ 
of spiritual devotion ; or any sini^erei desires aAer comnmniop 
with their Maker. On the contrary, they show an aversioii, tQ 
religious exercises } the reason of whkh will appeal? in its pron 
pear place. 

i^nough h^s now been said tiK show, that the Jirsi operaliop 
of taste in infants and children, are those of the appetites abo^rt 
mentioned.-*-^And to understand tin^s^part of the subject niore 
cleaBly,.it is needful to remark, that the several clasps of thf 
objects, which are presenteid to the appetites, aflbrd pl€M$uri 
on their own account. To illustrate tUs observe, that food H 
m itself agreeable. No reason can be ^ven, why it gives, us 
pleasure. To say, it is becau^ food suits us, is no reasons 
Foi* the wojifds ag;reeable and suitable, have the same meaning. 
So we may say an ofaj^t is agreeable) because it suits ouf U9^ 
ture ; and it suits our nature, because it is agreeable* We 
find it is a &ct, that some ol^ects are so suited in their nature 
to Qvkv nature, that they please us ; and we can assign no otb» 
er reason, why they do. please. Hence we s^y of all &ucb ob- 
jl^S), that they are in themselves, on their awn account^ or na^ 
tnre^ sources of pleasure to us. And in the same sense some 
<ibj|ects are in their i^tur^ disagreeable, sources of pain. And 
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m^mgive BO v€Si$&n why it is tbus^ but that 6od has so or« 
diHipei il. Ai|d were it not thus, we coold never arrive at anjr 
to principles, apd could never attain any real knowledge. 
Vlbie^ were^a sel^evident truths tbere would be no point at 
#|cii to begin t& reason ^ it wou]d be no matter where we be- 
gan^ er wfa0th«p we traced- things backward or forward ; we 
skosld never ^nrive at ajir«t causSf orjinal end. So if there 
weM Bothhag in )tself good or evil^ we could never arrive at 
asy first soiOEce of good or evil ; or at any final end or state of 
eDf^ment or s;ufEering» !But God has so formedus, su»d objects 
mmd lis, that^ soine of them are in their nery nature agreea- 
ble^ and olbers di^sagreeable. We here learn by experience, 
as well a&the wc^i of God, how we must conduct to obtaiii 
lufpioest and avoid miisery. 

Andthe fir«t sensations, experienced by per&oQS in their ear- 
ly h&3i^y^ are produced by objects in themselves agreeable, 
OF disaigreiNLble* Hence mankind soon^ learn what will rend^ 
tlma eomlbrtable in thkf Ufe,and what willmake them unhappy, 
TMs we could never know, were not some objects in their na- 
tQN agreeable, and odiers disagreeable* This being the case, 
we feek Ae one, and avoid, the other. These sensations, and 
thedesm^ we have to enjoy the objects which produce them, 
arerthej|ir«< oper€Ui^ns. of taste mani^ind experience. These op- 
• mthnB, to di^ngui«h them from others, form a class, which 
W ft9f^r\y ^led ^iT^sary affections ; because they are the 
&it adifctioiis mankind have after they are born. If you now. 
hanre a d^m:4 view of this class, of a^^ctions, you see they are 
^&Hi&itf!Qdiiiced iaus by objects in their nature agrees^ble 
or dbagjreeafole. And the objects, which produce this class of 
aft^tioua^ are not so nmnerous, a^^ those yrhich belong to the 
^^ class to 1^ considered. 

Ev€|i young childiren leam^ that they can purchase such 
vticles as they love> with rmney. Then money is an object, 
wUeli gives tli^in pleasure *f but not lor its own sake, or a& an 
object in itself agreeable. They can give a good reason why 
^y love it 5 because they can buy with it food= and other pfea- 
jaat tilings. This shows moi'e clearly what is meant by ob- 
ject^ in themselves agreeable, smd those which are not. With 
f^sp^t to the former, no reason can be given why tiiey fdease ; 
wv relation to the latter, we can always g^ve good- reasons why 
*oy pkase us. 

^ like u^aauier, as persons advance ialife^ t|iey $0d tfie^ wilh 
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lands, and flocks, and labour, they can raise and procure f< 
and other objects m themselves agreeable. Then those ol 
jects become sources of pleasure, and objects of desire. The 
are pleased with them and desire them, because Aey cada wT" 
them obtain other objects in themselves agreeable. Here 
another class of aflections. Those affections we have for 
jects which are not in themselves agreeable, but which are vi 
ued as means of obtaining those in their nature pleasant, ma; 
be called our secondary affections. They are a second d 
of affections, which mankind have, after the first class. — T. 
objects, which produce this class of affections, are verynumer^ 
Otis. They include all the objects, which are properly the 
means by which we purchase or obtain things in themselves 
agreeable. — ^To these there is scarcely any end. — Kwe had 
not the first, we should never have the second class of a^ections 
just named. We should never love money or land, if unr 
tould not obtain with it some object in itself agreeable. H^ice 
Ihey are really a secondary class of affection^* There is oidy 
one other class, which claims attention. 

We often see children, as well as men, manifest anger, hatred^ 
jpevenge, envy and malice.— If a child has any thing in its pos- 
session, with which it is much pleased, whether in itself agree- 
able or not ; if another child should take it away, and refuse 
to return it, anger rises in the breast of the injured child. ]ii# 
this case, one child opposes thepther in the grat^cation of Ins 
primary or secondary affections, no matter which. For op- 
position to any of our primary or secondary affection^, will 
produce. the affections or passions called anger, hatred,revengef 
^c— These passions ought to be formed into a distinct class, 
which may be called malignant. These passions are malig- 
nant in their nature, the sources of some of the great- i 
est crimes ever committed by man. This class may then be | 
said to comprise the malignant affections^ or passions. I wiU 
^ now show,diat these passions are always produced by opposi- 
tion made to our primary or secondary affections. 

Whatever objects are sources of pleasure to a man while 
in a natural state, if we supply him with them, he will ndt ex- | 
perience any dislike to us. Our conduct towards him harmo- 
^ses with all the feelings of his heart ; we act precisely as he 
would have us. He has no ground ofuneasiness with us; and 
cannot be offended, while we thus treat him. He views us as 
Triends to his feelings in happiness. And he will feel the same 
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kind of affection for us he does for food, or money, or ang 
other objects of his primary or secondary affections. 

But if we alter oqr conduct, take from him objects which he 
kves, or oppose him in his plans to obtain them ; and are dai* 
^crossing, disappointing, and opposing his feelings and pur* 
suits ; he will then view us as his enemies, and anger, and other 
nalignant passions will begin to operate. All this is verified 
by ipnumerable f^cts from day to day. And these facts fully 
prove, that malignant passions are excited by opposition ia 
some way made to our primary or secondary affections.— 
Hence the reason why faiankfnd live together in peace, so long 
ais fliey treat each other in a friendly manner, and their inter- 
ests do not clash together. Buf when they thwart, cross, and 
oppose each other in their feelings and pursuits, anger, feudS|^ 
qnarrels, and wars ensue. 

While God gives men fruitful seasons, and his providence^ 
are gratifying to their feelings, they speak well of their Maker^ 
and extol him for his goodness and m^rcy . But when his pro^ 
vidences are crossing and afflictive, they begin to murmur, 
and view him as a hard master. Hence the reason why the 
lews sang praises to Grod in such sublime and animated strain^^ 
at Ae red sea, and in a few days after murmured, and com- 
plained, and rebelled against his authority. Hence the reason 
whysioners, in a state of security, do not feel any oppositioa 
rise m their hearts against God ; but under convictions of truth, 
often have their enmity strongly excited. In security, they 
seldom reflect enough on his character, or law, or government, 
to realise tfiat they are all arrayed against them as sinners. 
Of course no opposition arises in their hearts. But undeic 
J^ convictions of truth, they clearly see his character, law, 
and goyemment are such, that they must reform or perish. 
'I^ey often feel as a stubborti criminal does, when the law 
condenms him for his crimes. He is angry with the law, with 
^judges, and with all who take the side of order and justice. 
He is angry, because they are so opposed to him ; because he 
wnot suffered to live, perpetrating crimes with impunity, as he 
j ^shes, 

l^s is a sentiment,to which Christ's ministers ought to ^ve 
^ careful attention. Sortie from the sacred desk will teach the 
'""^ewed, that their hearts are full of hatred and opposition 
to God 5 and this they apply to all sinners, both the stupid, 
^^^tti^^and unawakened,as well as those, who are uijidejc; stropg 
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tonvictioli. The careless, secure B'mmr says, dnsf>i 
IS not true. I do aot hate and oppose, and fight agaiiict 
He kno^ lliis, because he has never felt or ekperieM^ii 
:such hatred md opposition. 

The truth ^is 4bis. Sinners are bonii wholly destitttte ^i 
'to God ; md ^f -this they niay ^be comrinced. But thejr 
n&t, for many years, hdfl^ any positive hatred and o] 
to hitii. They htarve the «eeds from which hatr^, mu] 
and opposition witl spring up, whenever eveats lavor 
growth. TiH such events take place as excite 
they pi»sue the ot>)ecls winch suit their appethes, and 
-^od with indffe^ebee and neglect. They selddm rele 
his diaracter or g^Vermnent, and have very erroneous 
(Ms red character. ^God is not in all thehr thoughts, 
they are willing He should do his pleasure, if he wjil 
^4hem to do as they please with impunity, and grant 
tprosperity they d^me. Thus they livie without fedimg 
opposition 4b their heai^sto God. So far are they 
that M* tfiey prosper in worldly blessings, 8k meet with no 
ing events, they experietn^ what is called^^atunJ _ 
And will^peak of God 'as a very good and > kind beitig, 
^love, and fhankfilhiess 2nd serviee. Indeed they wtt 
'in a way whidh, ^as for as professions go, nianifests «iudi 
"mid gratitude, as though they were ids real friends* 
iroin this flow of feelings dnd hSkttions within, which 
cited entirely by their prosperity, they often mcdfie 1 
jbelieve they do love God, and are feal ehri^tiens. 

At ^e saitie time, iTprovidential -events cross and 
their desires, and hedge up their wav, -tb«i a 001 
inurntlring and rebetlibus disposidon is cfxcited. Also 
'Consciences are odli^tened, add dioy have «d«wu^wco] 
tion^f truth as to see thattbe holy character of>God,4ki8 
and govermnrat, are directly agatest thete as sistiers, aad 
•if tht^donot repent, and 'turn to God, they must be 4Ssffiwi 
ttlisemble ; then all ^ir inward desite&aret^posed) and tjiraAs- 
ed. FiSr ^tfaeir^esire k, to live as 4hey wish 'With itnpliliity. 
And when they see this cannot be, that if they live in ski ^th^ 
Inu^t si^r eternal tieath; then their opposition Drill rise a- 
^fennstGod. And when by conviction they ftfrd«fer see they 
are #hblly dependant on God for thatnew heart, wbt<& is ^De- 
eesmy to life; and of course their eternal litateis saspi»dedf 
Im 'his 4idly,^mpd sovereign pleasui^e $ they then fai^e vieirt? 
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wbich are in all respects against them and opposed to every 
ieSre of their hearts. With this light their hearts rise, often, 
to a fearful height of opposition. They look on God as a 
hard master, a cruel tyrant ; and they would in their rage de- 
throne Him, if they had power. And abundant experience 
teaches, that there is nothing which will excite so great enmi- 
ty and opposition to Crod, as his absolute sovereignty. When 
Aisls held up to view in the doctrines of decrees and election ; 
and when seen and realized by a sinner, his b^art swelk with 
enmity and rage. The reason is, there is notliing so perfectly 
opposed to a sinner's heart, as his entire dq[>eiMiance on tl^ 
pleasure of God, to be lost as a. transgressor, or be saved by 
grace. 

Hence there are but two conditions, in which real hatred and 
(^position of heart to God will arise. One is, whan providen-' 
tial events cross and oppose their primary or secondary desires » 
The other is, when smners are under a real conviction of truth. 
Bat so long as all providential events harmonize with a sinner's 
&sires ; and so long as they do not see, or realize the opposi- 
tion of the divine character and government to their selfish 
3M perverse inclinations ; so long they are free from the oper- 
ations of positive hatred to God ; aldiough the seeds of enmi- 
ty are latent in their hearts, and only wait for occasions of be- 
ing elicited, and manifested to themselves and their fellow men, 
2» they are now manifest to the eye of God. 

Our primary affections form one class of the operations of 
our taste ; secondary afiections, a second ; and our malignant 
passions, a third. These three classes include all the operations 
of this faculty. It is presumed no one can ftame any affection 
or passion, which is not clearly ccmt&dned in qme or another of 
the classes I have named. 

These are the active [ninciples, the laws^ of oiur nature, which 
put every wheel in motion ; and from which have proceeded 
dl the evils, and crimes, which have been committed in this 
world. In scripture they are called lusts. So when the ques- 
^ is asked, from wh^ce come wars and fightings ^ the aui- 
^er is, from the lusts which war in our members* 

Th^ principles are sufficient to explain the conduct of 
men. By them it is easy to account for aU the actions of 
n^oral agents, amd assign the reasons of their conduct in eve- 
■7 condition of fife. If a perscm msdies the accumulation of 
F>^operty, or Ugh staticfAs of honov, or scenes^ of pleasure, bi&^ 
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great a&cl principal object; if he defrauds, commits theft^ l| 
murder; or if he is moral, kiud, liberal, and performs «cb it 
charity and benevolence ; it is easy to show, that such and «i 
his odier actions proceed from these principles or ajSecti<^ 
Hie principles here advanced agree with facts, and witb^ 
observation and experience of all men. Is not every one sm 
and certain, that he perceives objects, not only their existenc^ 
but their properties, modes, and relations f Is he not'si:^ 
that be perceives truth and falsehood, good and evil, rifm 
and wrong f Can he doubt whether he is a feeling being, 4 
subject of pleasure and pain; or whether he has desires to obtaiii 
some objects, and to shun others ; or that he has affections ani 
passions ? Can he doubt whether his feelings excite him ft 
•action ? And if he were to make it an object ofinqtiiry, wj^t 
prfaiciples and motives governed him in any of his partici^ 
pursuits in life, could he not ascertain them f And he woml 
always find that his actions proceeded from these inward, ac- 
tive principles, which he knows operate within him. Ug^ 
these principles, we may reason as correctly and safely concarfi- 
ing phenomena in morals, as we can on the first piinciples tA 
natural philosophy concerning the phenomena in the matenB 
world. We should find some facts more difficult to accoo&t 
for, than others ; and some, perhaps, inexplicable. This is \ 
be expected in every science. With respect to men, I see "l 
great difficulty in accounting, on the principles advance^i^l 
their actions and cpnduct in the several grades and stationi^ 
life. And the profession of a minister is such, it is one pirt 
of his study to account for the conduct of mankind. In Wk 
way he explains their characters, shows them what they a>e, 
and opens to their view the inward springs of action, and the 
external efiects they will produce, so clearly, that persons oftoi 
think that some one has informed him of their feelings and 
conduct. To me it appears impossible for a minister to ex- 
plain the character and conduct of man in the most convincing 
manner, unless he is acquainted with those internal, active prin- 
ciples, which govern all men. Before I had any clear, dis- 
tinct view of them, many things appeared dark, and mysterious, 
which now are as obvious as day light. On the application of 
those principles, in explaining and accounting for the actions 
and conduct of mankind, I will detain you no longer at this 
time. For their truth and application wilLappear more clear 
and evident, as we pass on to other subjects, and especially to 
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«rplain the operatioiis of the will, and the nature of liberty, 
snd the motives by which fill are influenced. For the sake 
of assisting the memory, I shall concltide this essay by a brief 
Tepetitiati of the leading ideas, and those most important to 
be remembered, which have been explained concerning taste* 

The taste or heart is a distinct property or faculty of the 
Bind, whi<!h prepares it for those operations called the aflTec- 
tloos and passions. To this faculty belong several distinct ap* 
pedtes, such as hunger, pity, natural propensities or affections, 
aadlove cf novelty, implanted in us by God for oiir preserva- 
tion, comfortj improvement, and well being, while in the jwres- 
cnt state of existence. This is ^feeling faculty, the subject irf 
all our pleasant and painful sensations ; ihe primary spring, or 
l^riuciple of action. It constitutes agency ; is the seat of 
ftU vice and virtue ; and is of course a moral faculty.— 
Without it, mankind would be inactive beings, like all existen- 
ces incapable of feeling. 

Each aflection and passion contains two operations ; a $enr 
taf ion either pleasant or painful ; and a desire to obtain the 
objects if agreeable, or to a\ oid it, if disagreeable. These two 
opeTatioas, sensation & desire^ combine to form every affection 
and passion* Hence all the affections, in their nature sinq)ly,. 
are similar j though they differ much in vivacity and strength. 
Sensations and desires are the only operations of this faculty ; 
& being perfectly similar, they form another moral class of op- 
erations of the mind, termed the affections and passions. And 
M this class is totally different in its nature from the class call- 
ed perceptions, there is no way to account for them but on this 
gfound, that the mind is endued with the property denominat- 
ed taste. 

The general, class of operations called the affections is di- 
vided into three distinct classes. The first operations experi- 
enced by a human being in infancy and childhood, are for ob- 
jects in their nature agreeable or disagreeable. These being 
tlie first experienced, arc classed together^ and called our pri' 
''wr^ affections. When affections are excited by objects which 
are indifferent in ihemseh es?, but which are regarded as neces- 
sary mtaru of gratifying other desires, they form another class, 
denominated secondary affections. They are the second oper- 
ations which we feel, and arise from the preceding or primary 
dass. And when men have their primary or secondary affec- 
tions crossed and disappointed, either by God or man, the 



MisatioDS of hatred, anger, malice, envy, or revenge, are 
cited. These %m a third classj called the malignant pas$ukn 
The appetitesi^ from which these classes of operatioDS aris 
are distinct laws of our nature by which all men are invariably 
governed. Aiyi by a proper application of ihenij all the ac- 
tions and branches of conduct in men, in their various puij- 
suits, may be accounted for and explained* When these a^e 
understood aright, then we have a knowledge of human naturer 
aa^ not fill then ; I mean a knowledge of the principles, which 
govern men. 
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Of the WUlf mid Us Operatimis 
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Scarcely any writer, that ! now recollect, has considered tin 
heart and will to bp distinct facuhies* Th^y have generdly 
been treated as one and the same. Yet I hope to make ii ap* 
^pear thai they ar^distinct faculties, and ought not to be blend- 
e(||^wiui the understanding, — The want of this distinction htii 
occasioned much cpnfu^on in the discussions of this subiecL •' 
• The will and its acts. a|pe as different as the subject and pre* 

"" dicate of a propositiop! Accordingly the will is considered 
as a subjc^, and volidons arc the operations predicated nfiLi 
We therefore say, the will chooses and refuses- And volun- 
tary exertions are the only operations, w hich properly belong 
to the will. There is certainly a pieparedness or adaptedness 
in the mind, for operations of this particular kind. If there 
were not, it never could chooise or refuse. For the iniiul can- 
not have those operations, to which it has no adaptedness, A 
square body is not adapted to tliat kind of motion called roll- 
ing. There is no adaptedness in n^atter for the opei^faittoBS of* 
thmking, and feeliing. And if the mind were not prepared to 
he the subject of those operations termed perceptions, feeUngS) 
and volitions, it could no more perceive, feel, and choose, thaa 
matter itself can. But the mind does think, feel, and choose. 
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These are facts, which prove undeniably, that U is propAirecf 
/or these several operations. And n particular pn^pnredness, . 
fitness, or adaptedtiess for that kind of operations called voli- 
tioDS, is what 1 mean and understand by the term will, consid- • 

ered as a faculty of the mind » Some will say, this is no defini- ^ -. , 

• don. 1 grant it is not. It is impossible to define simply ideas. . ^ * < 

Cm any one define pain^ or pleasure ? It' 1 were to sayy the 
wiBis a power to choose and refuse, or a capacity for volun- 
tary exertions, as many do 5 yet I might he requested to defii# 
power, and capacity. For these as really need defining, a^ t ;; •' 
dm term will itself. The truth h, no one can ^ive a logtfil -' ^^ 
(leiimtion of any simple thouglit, or existence, Tfiev can be ^ . . •' 

illastrated by other words, which are better understood, if such »^^ ' 
rords can be found* The will, then, is a preparedness 9f the •« • - 
niind for voluntary exertions. / ^'j^^ ** *f . 

We may now take into consideration the operations of this ^ f ^ >" 
faculty* Those I call i^o/ri/Vnj. Evrry volitioii ha:^ an pb- ' *\* " 
^jm^ When we choose, there is something chosen. And thgi * ' 4*- .^^ 
■Bag chosen, is what I mean by the object of volition, jfhe ^ 
^RDmediate object of volition, is generally the motion of the ,- J** 
whole body, or some one of its members. When 1 make a "^ 
voluntary exertion to move my hand, die motion of the hand ^ 
h the immediate object of this exertion. I move my hand to 
take my pen* I keep it in motion, that my pen may continue^^^^ • 
ti> move in maknig letters, and words. This is done to a^swer'< ^ ^ 
furilter purposes and ends. I may move my liand to t^ke i* j^ 



ford, to put it in motion for my defence, or to produce some 
' *■ "^ of el? 
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[pher effect. If an end is to be obtained, and a number of el? ^ 'H"^^ 
reels are necessary to obtain it, these are produced by volitions^ J;K ##• 
or volmitary exertions- The first effect produced is some bod- J 
ily motion. This is necessary, in order to produce the next ^ 
effect in the arrangement ; and tliis in order to the next in 
succession, until the desired end is attained* The motion of 

> the body, or some of its members, is thc/r;sf eflect produced 

* hy the exertions of the will. Then the other cflbcts, necessary 
to the end, follow each other in a rc^dar succession. This 
niotjon of the body, or first effect produced, is what ! mean by 
"fte immediate object of volition. Other eflccts produced, inter- 
^^e between 1^ first and the last, which puts us in possession 
of the object or €nd sought. The last effect is the ultimate oh-- 
;ertof volitionl. And those effects, which intervene between 
the first and the last, are its tn^crmedfia^e oJ/cc^*. 
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Whenever the will makes exei^ons to produce bod^y fl^udlib 
the moticMi follows, unless prevented by superior force, t^lgwl 
all the effects willed foUow, unless superior strength, or reits^ 
ance of some kind, prevent them, ^d all these effects which 
Grod has conbected with our voluntary exertions, are in our 
power ; aad no others. If God had established tlie same tmp 
nexion between voluntary exertions and il}'ing, a^ he has be- 
tween l^em and walking, we could move from one place X^ 
anotherby flying, as easily mvi^ now caa by wa Iking. And ten 
thousaM) effects, such as 8to|^jptiig ihe earih m its orbit, or over* 
turning the Chinese empire, are effects, which we could as eu- 
'^ fiily produce hjjj ottt^ single exertion , if God hnd connected 

' y jthemug^hit, as we tai^jiow waik or i^pe^ik. When the con- 
*. » nexitn between the will and the motion of the band, is destroy 
i^T« ed bj^a paralytic stroke, we can no more tno%e the hand, thiui 
* create a world.** Hence those effet ts, and those only, which are 
* • connected with our volitions, are in our power. Whatever i? 
\ ' i^connected with the will, we ran do ; and wl^atever is not, ii 
;,; be|K)nd ournsach. The^botly and its mcmben^i are^ in generaJ, 
• ' under thecont]^oul of ^he will ; and every other tiling, as lar 

I ^ as is necessary to answer all the purpose;* of moral agency. 
*' Not only the.hedy, but the uuderstandhig, is more or lest 

in the power ^ the will. We find by experience we can tufri 
r -X our thoughts from one object or subject to another- We rur? 
^ confine our atteiAtion.to apy particular subject ; and, if it Wcin 
*der, call it bacjt again. Our thouglits are evidently under thn 
% ^control df the will. The will can mm them in any directiou ; 

^ i» recal them, whin tliej^wiiuder ; and confine them to the inves- 

•♦. \ tigation of subjects, whenever necessary. If our ihougbts 
were «ot in our power,.we should make very slow, if any ad- 
vances, in scientific knowledg^e. We should also be^ In a gr^^ 
measure, incapable of acting, and attaining the objects of ottr 
desire. At best^i^ we should be very imperfect agents. But 
this will be more particubrly considered in another plact\ 
This we know is true by experience, that the durection of oar 
thoughts, and the motions of the body, as far as is necessary, 
are connected with the will ; each of them is subjected to its 
power. Yet it must be acknowledged, that human power is 
very limited. There are mainy things to which we are utterly 
incompetent. God has, however, given us as much power as 
is necessary for us, in the grade of existence which we occupy 
We have sufficient power, if the heart were rightly incliaed? 
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Stf!^ wery thing which is prohibited, ond do everything 
* * ed cl^us, by our Lord and master. We have sufficient ^ 
to b^ good and faithful servants unto the death. And 
power than thi§ we do not need. . . 

^Ij^tifeJl now proceed to diow the difference between .the op- 
**ionS dif the hearty and those of the toiU. Here let it be re« 
TeSytliat pleasant and painfhl sensations, and the desms. ^ 
^nccon^any them, are the operations of the heart. And , 
tas are the exertions of the will, to produce the effect 
ssebc^ to gratify the feelings of the heart. Hence,- 
.1*1^ must be evident to any reflecting, candid mind, that ^ 
n^efkt^fi pleasant or painfbl sensation is a volition. Is the ^ 
ion a per^n makes to move his band to tahe an orange, 
ftme thing with the pleasure it gives him f Is the pain a , 
npTbas,^ when his ^eth ache, ^e same operation in kind 
^i&A'tii^ exertion he makes to extract them? Evety person's 
V Thfkfieace teacher him, that s^sations, and exertions to move ^^ 
|l '%^^dy, are operations generically different. He must kn6W| 
« ^biassed, that volitions, which have the molion of seme 
■pfrt of the body for their object, are neither agreeable or pain- '■>. 
f!f sensations. He miist know it to be a fact, that pleasure 
wWpain produce no visible, external effects. A person may 
^s^^mpfate distant objects with great pleasune, for days and 
^raiss. without one motion towards them. But if he. makes 
' ofrtSons to attain such agreeable objects, bodily moti<»i, and 
I ^l^f; effects immediately follow. He cannot make an exertion 
■, wiiave his hand, and at the same time keep it at rest. But 
'^Jl^^tS may please, and displease him, yet he. remain at rest. 
I ife h a fact. Hence bodily motions and other effects, which 
JitfcoMiected with the will, have no imoiediate connexion wkh 
*^dr ^eiisations, eidier pleasant or painful. If s^asations and 
?c^fioiis #ere operations of ihe same kind ; if a sensation were 
a Volirion, the former would produce the same eflects the latter 
produces. ^ But this we know Is not a fact. We know, that 
an exertioif to move the hand is followed by its- motion. But 
an object may please nbe, and no motion or efibrt to attsun it, 
follow. Experience thai teaches, that sensations and volitions 
are totally different operations. 

2. Volitions and desires are not operations of the same facul- 
ty. I have already observed, that the immediate object of vo- 
Mon is bodily modon, some action, to produce some effect. 
Now, though deare has Hn object, yet its object is not an ac- 
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j' tipn, or an eiBfect. Therefore the objects of volition and desire 
are not the same. I d^ire meat, or drink. But meat an4 
drink are not actions. To obtain those objects many efiec6 
»ay be.necessary. These, if connected wiA the will, are the 
objects of volition. Now if desire said volition were the ssuoe, 
their objects would be the same. But we know it is a fact t$at 

* .they are different. I may desire meat or drink, and yet aot 
t one effect follow necessary to obtain them. But when T will 
. these effects, they follow, they are produced. 

We may desire what we do not will. A man, who h thiry^ 

^ ty, desires drink ; yet, (or certain reasons, may not make one 

exertion to obtain it. The drink may, at the same time, be be- 

' fore him, and within his reach. If he makes an exertion to 

tak^ it, the motion necessary follows, and the drink is- brougbt 

to his mouth. If desire and voli^n w^re the same thing, if a 

. desire is a volition, his desire for the drink would brhig it to 

* liis mouth. We mi^t proceed to. notice this difference ht a 
hundred other particular instances. Butit is'not neeessarj^* 
For every person, who is intimately acquainted with the Qj^fi9^ 

*' ations of his own mind, must know, that many objects may ' 
be desired, yet no exertions ihay be made to obtain them. 
Hence a desire is not a volition. If it were, the effects neces- 
sary to obtain the objects of desire would follow, as soon as it 
, existed. For the moment we make exertions to move the hand 
or foot, and produce other effects, these motions and effects 
follow. This i^ a decisive proof that a desire is not a volition. 
And every person's experience daily decides this dispute. Do 
not all persons know they frequentiy have desires to visit 
friends and neighbors, yet make no exertions to accomplish 
the object } Yet if a desire is a volition, the moment they have 
such a desire the exertion is made, and the visit would soon 
be accomplished. It appears then that those persons, who 
consider desires to be volitions, have never given much atten- 
timitothe operations of their own minds. 

3. Whether objects shall please or disgust us, does not de* 
pend on any tiling in us, except our nature ; but whether they 
shall be chosen or not, depends on our pleasure. Our nature, 
and the nature of objects, are such, they will please or displease 
us. Does it depend on our pleasure to say, whether beautifid 
colors, and melodious sounds shall give ns pleasure f Or Ae- 
ther discordant sounds, and fetid scents shall offend us, or not^ 
Pleasure and payi are Qot produced by choice ; nei^er caa 
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l^tlioice prevent them- Whether we will or not, some objects 
ill please us, and others will disgust us. But whether they 

e ciiosen or rejected, depends on our pleasure. Matiy ob- 

ts, whicfi are agreeablu, are rejected; and many, which are 
SsgQstful, are chosen. For instance, sometimes food, which 
h agreeable to the taste, is refused, and disgustful medicines 
are chosen and received- Though these things, and many 
odiers> will be agreeable or disgustful to our taste, and it is 
Dot possiblefor us to prevent it ; yet we can choose, or reject 
them. This shows ^ that our voluntary exertions depend on our 
pleasure j but our pleasures, pains, and desires do not depend 
OB the wilL Or in other Mords, the operations of the will are 
itndcr the government of tlie heart, but the operations of the 
eart are not under the governmetit of the will. But if our 
Seeliogs of pleasure and pain, and desires, (which are the oper- 
ations of the heart j or taste,) are volitions, then our volitions 
are governed by our volitions ; which is absurd. 

The will Is inflnenred and governed by the heart. Ourde- 
iircs give rise to volitions. When I come to ar right and left 
baud path, for rerta;n reubons I may desire to take one, and 
f^r.other reasons desire to ti*avel the other ; U the strongest de- 
sire Vtill (FTiaily prevail. My choice, which moves my body in 
eitljer path^ is detertnlued by my strongest desire. And as the 
ifiU never determines itself, fc is influenced by the strongest de-' 
fijre^ desire is not an operati onof the w*!!. Forthat, which deter- 
tDines the will, is no tan act of the will. And as our feelings & de- 
sires govern and determine the will, they are not acts of the 
will, but antecedent to them. But this argument will be set 
in a more clear and furcihle light, when we attend to the influ- 
ence of motives, and consider what it is that determines the 
will. The evidenec of its truth will appear with increasing 
strength from several subjects, which will be discussed in their 
proper place. I shall now 

4. Observe, that vice and virtue have their seat in the heart, 
not in the will. This constitutes an essential difference be- 
tween these two faculties. 

When the divine character is clearly exhibited to the view 
of an attentive mind, and a person has a consistent knowledge 
of it, and is filled with joy, is not this a holy joy ? What is 
holy joy, but a true delight in the character of God i When 
he contemplates the goveniment of God, and rejoices that the 
Lord reigns, is not this a holy rejoicing ? This joy is attend- 
ed with ardent desire for the increasing displays of the glory 
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of God. He may have an ardent desire, that sinners migtit 
submit to the will and government of God. Are not these ho* 
ly desires ? But this joy is only an emotion of pleasure, ex- 
cited by the character and government of Jehovah. These 
holy desires are those which attend such agreeable sensations. 
And this delight in God, and this desire for the glory of Ml 
name, are the ingredients of that afii^ction called love to him, 
and his government. 

When a person of this character has a knowledge of himself, 
and sees that he has sinned against a holy God, his heart is 
broken and contrite for sin. He has what the scriptures c^ 
repentance, and godly sorrow. These feehngs of bis heart 
are attended with earnest desires to overcome all remaining 
wickedness, to be delivered from the dominion and pollution 
of sin, and be holy as God is holy. Is not this sorrow for sin 
a holy sorrow, and these desires holy desires ? 

Another person, when he has a clear view of God's charac- 
ter and government, is filled with pain. He has strong desires 
to dethrone God, or rise above him, that he may sin 
with impunity. Are not these operations sinful affections ? 
Who can deny it ? Have not these two persons hearts totally 
different in their nature ? Are not their feelings as different 
as sin and holiness .'* But their feelings are nothing but affec- 
tions ; which are, as I have shown, the operations of the taste 
or heart. These^ affections exist, antecedently to those vol- 
untary exertions, which they make in order to gratify their 
desires. Hence holy and sinful affections exist antecedently 
to volitions, which are the only operations of the will. For 
persons may have all these affections, without making one exer- 
tion to move the body or' to produce any oth^r effects. Such 
exertions, by which I mean volitions, are not necessary to the 
existence of these affections. And if voluntary exertions were 
made to produce such affections, it would avail nothing ; 
for the heart is not under the power of the will. A person 
by willing can no more produce love to God in his heart, than 
he can produce a world by willing it. If any reader is not 
convinced of this truth, he may convince himself by making 
the trial. 

A person injures his neighbor. The injury the latter has 
received excites revenge ^h bis heart. It gives him pain^ 
which is attended with a desirFto be revenged, the first oppor- 
tunity, by taking his neighbor's lifc. 1 ask, does ngt this fed-* 
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ing, called revenge, constitute the crime termecl murder ? Our 
Lord says, if a man look on a woman, and lust after her, he 
hath committed adultery with her in his heai't already. What 
is this lust, but a desire for the commission of the sinfUl act f 
This our Lord calls adultery. Indeed, the more any person 
attends to this subject, the more he will be convinced, that no 
operations of the mind are sinful or holy, but those which are 
termed the affections and passions. And these, it has been 
shown, are the operations of, the heart. They have a full and 
complete existence, antecedent to those operations which I call 
▼olitions. 

Of course our volitions cannot be considered as vicious or 
firtUous, any more than the operations of the understanding 
can be viewed in this light. 

There are two reasons, why vice and virtue are seated in the 
heart or affections, and not in volitions. 1. The heart or 
taste with its affections are the primary principle of action. 
All the actions may be traced back to the heart, as the prima- 
ry fountain from which they proceed ; and they cannot be tra- 
ced back any further, or to any antecedent principle of action 
in a moral agent. From the heart all good and evil proceed. 
The moral character of man, then, is just what his heart is* 
J. The will is only an executive faculty. It is no more than a 
servant to the heart, to execute its pleasure. The will is no 
primary principle of action ; its office is to obey the commands 
of the heart. Accordingly, for all the good or evil produced 
by the will,the heart only is praise or blame worthy ; or every 
moral agent is to be blamed or praised, on account of the good 
or evil heart in him. 

Hence no one need be surprised at the sentiment advanced. 
For the more he reflects upon it, the more he will be convinced 
it is correct, and accords with the word of God. 

This will appear more evident to any candid person, if he 
duly considers the end to be answered by our voluntary exer- 
tions. These exertions are made to gratify the vfeelings, or 
affections of the heart. The man, who has revenge or murder 
in his heart, makes exertions, and employs his bodily powers, 
to put an end to the life of his victim. What is the design of 
all those motions and effects, produced by the will, but to grat- 
ify his revenge f This is the great design of all our volitions, 
to produce those external effects necessary to gratify our affec* 
tioQs and passions. 
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Now is there not a generic difference, between those opera- 
tions which are sinful or holy, and those which are neither vi- 
cious or virjuous •* There can be no operations of the mind, 
between which there is a more essential difference in their very 
nature or kind. And iti» perfectly unphilosophical, and serves 
only to confuse us in our investigations, to class those opera- 
tions together, which have a generic difference. Our voli- 
tions then are operations, which cannot be classed with the 
affections, nor be considered as operations ©f the heart. They, 
therefore, form a third general class of operations. They are 
not operations of the understanding ; for there is no likeness 
between them and perceptions. Ajnd for the same reason, they 
cannot be considered as the operations of the taste or heart. 
They must, therefore, be referred to the will. Volitions are 
the operations of this faculty, and of no other. This general 
class does not admit of any subdivisions into specific classes. 
For every volition is designed to answer the same purpose ; 
which is, the production of those effects, which are necessary 
to obtain the objects of the affections. The will is a servant 
to the heart. It is given to execute its wishes, and put it in 
possession of those objects, which gratify and satiate its feel- 
ings. As every voluntary exertion answers the same purpose, 
one volition does not specifically differ from another. Of 
course this general class ofoperations is not divisible into any 
specific classes. 

Some have attempted to account for the manifest difference, 
which exists between our affection^ and volitions, by making a 
distinction between immanent and imperate acts of the will. 
By immanent acts they mean, if I understand them, what I call 
the affections and passions. And by imperate act^, those oper- 
ations which I call volitions. They therefore consider those 
immanent and imperate acts to be operations of the same facul- 
ty, called the will. But from what has been said, it is evident, 
this is classing those operations together,' which generically dif- 
fer from each other. 

Why do not philosophers consider all the operations of the 
understanding, and the affections, as constituting but one gen- 
eral class of operations, and as belonging to one faculty ? The 
reason is, they see no similarity between intellectual percep- 
tions and affections. A perception is not a feeling either of 
pleasure or pain, nor a desire. And pleasure and pain, and de- 
sires, they clearly see, are not perceptions. Hence classing 
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them together would be improper, and create confusion. It 
would be confounding things which differ, and destroying all 
those distinctions which are necessary to the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge. For a person has no more than a con- 
fused notion of things, who does not make distinctions, where 
there ai'e differences ; or point out the difference between one 
thing and another. As perceptions and affections generically 
differ, philosophers have distinguished them, and formed them 
into distinct classes ; and so they have admitted the existence 
of two faculties. And for the same reason they admit two, 
they ought to gi'ant there are three faculties. For when we at- 
tend to the afiections and to volitions, it is evident there is a 
generic difference between them. It is evident that pain, plea- 
sure, and desires, are not volitions ; and have no similarity to 
those voluntary exertions, which produce effects on the body, 
and in other things around us. For these affections do not 
immediately produce any external effects ; they are effects 
themselves produced by the heart, and are either virtuous or 
vicious. For it has been shown, that vice and virtue belong 
to the heart only, and its operations, or affections. There is, 
therefore, no more propriety in classing the affections and vo- 
litions together, than in making but one class of the affections 
& perceptions. The affections & volitions so widely differ, that 
they naturally divide themselves into two distinct, general clas- 
ses. Of course, they cannot belong to the same faculty ; and 
the distinction concerning immanent and imperate acts, is in- 
consistent and useless. Those who make this distinction, di- 
vide the affections and volitions into two general classes ; for 
the difference between them is so great, they cannot avoid ad- 
mitting it. But to grant it, and then refer both classes to the 
same faculty, is unphilosophical, and creates confusion of ideas. 
But the importance of admitting that the mind has three 
faculties, will appear more clearly and fully in some of the 
subsequent essays. I have now finished what I intended to 
say on the faculties of the mind, and their respective opera- 
tions. The numerous operations of the understanding I have 
called by one general name, perceptions. I think I have made 
it evident, that every operation of this faculty is a perception. 
Those perceptions are divided into distinct, specific classes, 
termed reason, memory, conscience, judgment, imagination. 
And the numerous operations of the taste or heart, are known 
by the name o( affections. This general class is divided into 
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several specific classes, termed primary, secondary, and malig- 
nant affections. And the numerous operations of the will are 
known by the term volitions. This class does not admit of any 
divisions. These three general classes, perceptions^ affections^ 
and volitions^ include all the operations ofthe mind. It is 
presumed no person can name an operation,which is not includ- 
ed in one or the other of these classes. As these several clas- 
ses generically differ, for the same reasons that two faculties 
have been admitted to belong to the human mind, it is ne- 
cessary to admit a third* 
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BSSA'TZm. 

General Observations an Moral Jigency. 

Very different opinions concerning moral agency an d libc f- 
ty, have prevailed among the learned. This has occasioned! 
very warm disputes, and numerous treatises. Ofthe different 
theories which have been advanced, very few, if any, agree 
wholly with facts and experience. The different opinions 
which have been embraced are included, I believe, either in 
the Arminian scheme, or the Calvinistic. Each of these 
schemes has been warmly defended by the ablest pens. Though 
the parties have widely differed, yet on some points they have 
been agreed. In this essay it is my design to show how far 
they are agi'eed, and in what particulars they differ ; which 
will prepare the way for a more distinct discussion of the sub- 
ject in the next essay. — The great dispute has been, and is still, 
what is necessary to constitute a being a real agent, and prop- 
er object of praise and blame, and a proper subject of rewards. 
To constitute such a being it is agreed, 

1. That he must be an agent. It is agreed on both sides, 
that a being, who is not an agent, is not a proper object of 
praise or blame. But what is agency ? Respecting this, 
different opinions have prevailed. And here is the proper 
place to discuss this subject. The words ca'usey agency^ effi- 
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^ency, action^ are used in so many difierent senses, and their 
meaning is so ambiguous, that it is very difficult to explain 
their meaning. This, however, I shall attempt, so far as id 
necessary to understand the subject under consideration* 

Whatever begins to exist is an effect, and must have a cause. 
And in things, which do exist, many changes and alterations 
take place. All such changes are effects, which must have a 
cause. And the causes must be adequate to the production of 
such effects, or they could not have an existence. These are 
first principles, which no candid person will deny. To the. 
production of an effect a cause must operate, must act» For 
It does not appear to be possible for an inoperative, inactive 
cause, if it may be called a cause, to produce any effect. A 
proper cause then is something, which is in its nature operative 
and active. The operation of a cause is what we mean by 
action, and by activity, energy and efficiency. This implies a 
distinction between the thing, which is a cause, and its action, 
or operation. If the nature of a thing is such, that it will op- 
erate and act, and produce effects, whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity for it, it is a proper cause ; it is an active, efficient cause. 

If any being has a principle in him of this nature, a princi- 
ple which is active and operative, he is an agent. This active 
principle constitutes agency. In this active principle his agen- 
cy consists. All things which exist either act, or are acted up- 
on ; they are either active agents, or passive subjects. And 
perhaps there is nothing in existence, of which both action and 
passion may not be predicated. A ball, when put in motion 
by some impulse, is acted upon. It is passive, or suffers the 
force of the impulse. But when we view it in motion, and in 
relation to some effect it produces, it acts and is the cause of 
effects. Motion is the action of the baM. And the effect it 
produces is greater or less, in proportion to its weight, magni- 
tude, and velocity. In receiving an impulse, it is passive ; in 
moving and producing effects, it is active. These observations 
are true with respect to all inanimate existences. But though 
such kinds of existence, viewed in one relation, maybe consid- 
ered as acting, and as causes of effects ; yet they are not agents, 
according to the sense in which this word ought to be used, 
when we treat on the subject of moral agency. Because their 
motion does not proceed from any operative principle inherent 
in them. 

Soipe say a cause i$ only an antecedent, and an effect the con- 
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sequence of this antecedent ; and that this is all we know con* 
cerning what we call causes and effects. They seem to ex- 
clude all idea of energy, activity, or efficiency, as belon£^ ' 
to the nature of a cause. If they would admit, that enerjg 
activity, or something of this nature, is inherent in 
causes, there would be no ground of objection to their vie 
causes and effects. But if all energy or efficiency is det 
as existing in any cause, it is difficult to see how we can StfP^' 
count for the existence of any effect, or what they call a Cfi#a 
sequence. And if it is granted, that God is an efficient caaW^ 
that in him is energy, activity, which constitutes Him an ac- 
tive agent ; why may not man be endued with the same pHfi!^ 
ciple, so as to make him an active agent ? His being depeitfi}^ 
ent, and his powers limited, are no objection of any ^^X^t 
against viewing him an active agent. If God can create a ill* 
pendent, limited being, why can he not endue him with an ^' " 
tive, dependent, limited, principle of action ? I see no objec^M^^ 
of weight against this, and of course prefer viewing a mbiljf:^. 
agent as really having in his heart the same active, energetic 
principle, as we suppose God possesses. It is granted this zbr] 
tive principle in man, which renders him an agent, is depen^*- 
ent and limited.. So is his being ; yet he is a real being, Sh^ 
tinct from God. 

Mankind possess an internal principle of action. Th^, 
have one property, which is active in its nature. This proper* 
ty or quality we call the heart, or the faculty of taste, jpte' 
nature is such that all objects will please or disgust it, in a 
greater or less degree. ' It is true, the pleasure and pain ai5&' 
often so feeble as to be wholly unnoticed, and we are prone 
to say, that we feel nothing. We pay no attention to ffeel- 
ings, which are very feeble and faint. When they are strong 
and lively, they gain our attention. Yet there is no reason to 
believe we are perfectly indifferent, or without any feeling i& 
the view of objects, at any time. But we are not apt to con- 
sider any feeling a real pleasure, or pain, unless so lively an^ 
strong as to gain our attention. Feelings, which pass unno-* , 
ticed, we are apt to say are no feelings ; and of course are . 
indifferent towards objects, which make such slight impress 
sions. But we have reason to conclude from the natui-e of the 
heart, that every object makes some impression,though perhaps 
feeble. It must be obvious to any person of reflection, that an 
existence, which has no feeling quality, or is incapable of 
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rinwm rad pain, has no internal principle of action. And 
vmk one^essential difference between active, and inactive be- 
ll^ ' The former are endued with feeling, the latter are not* 
7& con&tittttes one essential difference between material and 
^llptaal substances. It is presumed that if matter, which is 
Wr mert, were indued with feeling, it would immediately 
-jl^iyver appearances of activity. If it were the subject of 
pleasore and pain, it could not remain in a state of rest. Such 
K^gs wcmld put it in motion. Mankind, when their feelings 
d" picture or pain are very faint, find no difficulty in contin- 
nm^in a state of almost total rest, and inactivity. But when 
tkear feelings are very acute and strong, they find it is impos* 
aWe to remain inactive. How animated and active a person is 
when fiHed with joy. How ac^ve and spirited, when he is an*- 
gry; *With what leal and life "the avaricious, the proud, the 
ambitious, the voluptuous, pursue their respective objects. 
Bttt whence a:rises all this activity ? From the pleasure they 
feel, in view of the objects of their pursuit, or expect to derive 
from them, when attained. With what speed persons flee from 
danger, when they apprehend it ; and with what zeal they use 
naeans, wh^i in distress, to gain relief. What is the catise)^ 
which excites t^em to action in such cases .'* It is pain. 
Hence pleasure and pain are the springs of action in moral 
agents. Deprive mankind of this feeling principle ; let them 
wcome as incapable of pleasure and pain, as rocks are, and 
they would be as inactive. Motives would have no influence 
ttpon them. There would be no spring to action in them j 
^Mrthing to excite them to seek one thing, or avoid another.. 
We might multiply facts to prove, that a quality, or faculty, 
wsceptible of pleasure and pain, is the only active principle in 
4e aniverse. It is the primary, original cause of all existen- 
ces, and of all the changes which they undergo. And the 
oore any person attends to this subject, the more he will be 
convinced of its truth. 

Hence the heart, or the faculty of taste, being the only pro^ 
Pe^ of the mind which is susceptible of pleasure and pain, is 
the principle of action in moral agents. We have once distin- 
pished between a cause, and its operations or actions. The 
''cart is a cause ; its operations, such as pleaspre and pain, and 
«eir attendant desires, are its actions. The heart, when it is 
pleased or displeased, and has desires to avoid disgustful ob- 
l^^mr te ei^oy those which are pleasing, is operating, an4 




pruducee ihe effect 4e9ifiifi4. I%e first ^dUsm^ajieifiteti 
it (produces, are v&^iitM ; wd by Cleans of*lbe«e msA % 
matioQs^ k procl«ce0 aU ^ ^ects oeceasery to :SieiKli the 
jdesired. This, ibdn, is in mm the primary ««d or^^md 
of hH his acti<His» and motions, the siource ifiMm ndiieh^^ 
proceed. The heart consrtitules tmntan ngeuey^ and' 
oy t This is the lOnly primary, active, operative cause 
me ^^ bb uatuf e. The will, it i& gtpwled* o^eraftes and f& 
BtttlU |»«Qt aipiAmary prttciple •ef ac^m.. Its opetaKioif * jw| 
aois ate^ti^^ pcodoced by the heart. This hvaagm ^ifim^ 
<}Qg^ly into .laev, what f aimed to prove i^ ib» frec^^dii^'^ 
i»y, a generic diflerenoe. between <the J^eart «u»d tl«t,1i(j| 
Tbeaotiom ttf due will do not proceed froai aay actmlgflliJIr 
«(elC They are ihje etfeols of % pri«r -cause, wbjWh fe tilft%|iikt 
The be9J)t, tihen, is «n active priio^e ; the wUl is ^noCpff 
jB^ore than a baU, wbw in motion. Like the ball, it u p^ m 
f9i9(li<ia, or die«ives its activity 6rom the heart, -the jMrM(«V 
^^anae^ This is ^rue, if a beiog incapable of feding wfogi€& 
m»^kf(^ For if men cM n<^ feel, tbe witt wottld m^cr okL 
lienpeifeeKtt^ ai*e antecedent to xfoliitipns, imdijie casM^af 
tb^o^ This sho%Ks, that the heart and i^^ill are distinct hair 
ti?S;3 so diffei^nt, that owie is an aict«re princ^e, and ib^Hibf 
^:is«ot. 

And foeii^K, w;ho aire endued wilb aa ac^bife ^ubc]^,a|ie 
agents ; but those destitute of a^y isitcb principle, ave nbt^ Ja 
the proper sense of the word, agentjs ; they are only Aein* 
str4;unents,(whieh ageo^ use in die aocomplishmettt of ^duvr 
wkh^. ^ . 

Objects: impress^ or act on the heart. And whik Ajecte 
sire impressing it, the heart isconstaiKtly (grating, and |Nn>' 
dijK^geflkcts, If objects could not, und di^ not, impress Ae 
bi^a]?t,;motlYes ^iro^d have no inflnence*. For their inflaeaee 
cpn^isits li^hoUy iu the impressions they malte.. lYhen thgr 
please or displease, tliey impress us. If tibey didnot hanetUi 
e^t, we shpiild be neither pleased nor offended ; and of 
cpiMfse,, ibonldnev^ act ajt all. But objects, or siwtiine|^.«f 
isipt^agents; th^ are only a metms ;of action. They aiafs not 
endued with any prm<?iple'Of acticm. They ane nottiiejidb* 
Je^ts of pleasure or pain. But they are necessany meuis, or 
oco^sioi^ of action, or of the t^eration of-what we calladsae 
causes. 

ilii.tfae ««ai^eRp)flubad it appa^ 
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(m. The tdiiiini^ ($tid of aU his operations^ k doflietibit)^ fxi 
itteff dgteeable tO' his benevotent heart. This end giv^s fmti 
fksswe&* By pleasing him it acts upon his he^ or imprfess^ 
tfi^h, and by thn« impressing it influences him t^ pursue tt^ 
dm neees^ary to att^n his ultimate end. But the end, wMcb 
mence& hini) is not an agent ; is not t^e cau^e, wJiich gave 
9&ience ta thfe wortd, and; die events of prottSdenee. His 
htm is die primary, original cause of the e^Sstence of alf 

*lBg9. . 

As^ todseri^in^tbe be^nning of this essay, it is agreed oK 

all ddes, that man must be an agent to be a proper object of 

pratise and^ bkxne j yet they differ with respect to the thing in 

nibith agency consists. Some^say it consists in a self-d^er- 

liaismg^ power. Diff^^^nt person* have entertained different 

Bd^bns oonceming that kind of agency, which is re()aiske fci 

prsttse and blani^we^iness. I grant that if man i^ not aii 

4geBt) he is not a proper object ofpraise and blame. B^au^ 

notfiii^ conld be imputed t^ bim^ as his act^ For no aetions 

ai^ properly his^ but tbose which proceed fitmi' an active prin-^ 

ciple mh^ent in him^. What tVk ak^tive principle is, wbicfli 

cons^tes ibe agency, and efficiency of man^ as Wfift as c^ 

6bd, £ have laboured to prove and illustrate under this ft^t 

partiealav head* I now hope it is evid^n^ to eveiy unbiassed 

miad, dmt the hearty wMcU is the only fbeling faculty, i^ the 

primaiy original cause iw man- of all hie^ aclions^ Tnils conf- 

sdttrtes hini an agent; an active being. It also appears, that 

he has the same hind of agency, ^t bis Mal&ert possesses. 

Tie £fierence between the divine and human agency is diis ; 

oae is derived, the other is not ; one fe dependent^ the other is 

independent f one £& finite, the other is infinite. Tet men are 

complete agents ; for they are endued with a principle of ac- 

tScm. And many of those, ^o say the will is* (fee only active 

principle in man, grant, that if men had not a cs^acil^ for plea- 

we »id pain, they could not be moral agents ^ because hav-^ 

ing; nothing* to mfluence them- to>a€t, they would not act at alR 

Iftfeey had not this capaciiy, no object would? ever please or 

displease them;. Vf'e ^nld, therefore, be forever in a state of 

iwfifference, in which state it would be impossible to act* This 

»tlie manner in which many Galvinistic <fivihes reason, who 

»t (fie same time say, diat the will constitutes human agency. 

&it when they say this capacity is necessary to ac^on^ is it 

not the same as? to aifow it ie^ the primary original principle of 
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action, and that principle which constitutes agency f V^y 
do not mean this, their words, in my view, have no *" 

For saying, without this capacity men would never ;8ct5 
moral agents, is the same as to assert, that this capacity" 
primary spring of action, and constitutes human 
Their capa^nty, therefore, for pleasure and pain, is, a» 
can see any meaning in the thing, the very same tUoi^'^B 
what I call the heart, or faculty of taste. Hence persode^iC^ 
this sentiment have no ground to object against the s^ifhi 
advanced in these essays, if they will be consistent witif IflHl^ 
selves. ' ^ -^"^ 

Again. If by a self-determining power ArminiaBft lUink 
some cause in man which determines the will, or produo^3if|i^ 
tions, they have no ground to object against what hum ^fttm 
advanced in this essay. And furthermore, if they will beiMi* 
sistent with themselves, they must embrace the scheme kitlAlf 
illustrated. For I have endeavoured to prove, diat dvea^'tSs 
4^use in man, which determines the will, and gives rise firilM- 
ty voluntary exertion. Though motives have ioiuenojL ^ , 
they are not the causes*, or agents, which produce vomUB. 
So that when we say motives determine the will, we do wot 
mean they are agents ; or have any active principle ; ^^ 
any thing more, than merely as means influence us to act, or 
give an opportunity for the active principle in man to opartOe. 
The real, active cause, which determines the wHi, or gives Ae 
to volition, is in man, and a property of his nature. In this sense 
a person may be truly said to determine his own will. 9is 
heart has power over the will, and does determine all its ftdb. 
If this, then, is all that is meant by a self-determming.poiwr, 
mankJbnd truly possess it. Of course in this particular Amiitii- 
ans and Calvinists may be agre^d.- 

We may now inquire, why that agency, which is granted to 
be necessary to praise and blame, is called moral. It maybe 
observed here, that many other beings, as well as men, arc rep- 
resented as acting. Hence we say, the sun sets^ and rises ; the 
moon changes ; the water runs ; the wind blows ; and of al- 
most every thing which exists, action is predicated. They are 
represented, in the construction of all languages, as possessing 
principles of action. What original notions gave rise to such, 
modes of expression, is foreign to my design to inquire. Such 
expressions are common in all languages. Yet we know, in- 
animate^ existences have no inherent principles of action* 
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fience, wbentbey are called, or represented as ag;ent8, it is ia 

^ j^gorative sense jDnly. Beings, which are not agents, in the 

-.iBferal and proper sense of the word, we know are not objects 

Jf^ther praise or blame. Hence the modes of expression in 

jjl bnguages direct us to two different kinds of agents. One 

fttp is worthy of praise, and blame ; the other kind is not. 

^V^ dtsiinguish one from the other, we call one a moral, the 

I'- \iiier a natural agent. When those words are used to qualify 

I )fjtet term agent, they mean, that the moral agent is a proper ob« 

iifj^of P^^^ ^^ bl^<^^ > the na^uraJ agent is not. They there* 

! fere are used to denote what beings are, and what beings are 

* M^ deserving oC praise or blame. To communicate my idea 

.MdUy to another, that man is worthy of praise or blame, I 

-*ittiy.say, he is a m^al agent ; and for the same purpose I say 

.j^iaoth^ being, it is a natural agent, neither deserving €4* 

*^J0l&% nor of blame. I gra^t, when I call any thing, which 

r Ipti 00 principle of action, an agent, the word is used in a figur- 

. $6^ sense. 

.% Haying now shown, What agency in man is, and why he ii 
jk^Bed a m^ral agent, I proceed to add, 

^'H 2. That it is agreed on all sides, that a moral agent is a 
-^ilt^er object of praise and blame. 

Fev, if any, deny that men are agents. The dispute is not, 
•n^ether men are agents ; but as it respects this point, in what 
t-does their agency consist ? To this we have already attended.^ 
* * It is, also, generally granted, that men are proper objects of 
p^se and blame ; deserving of approbation, or disapproba- 
^0, according to their good or bad condcct. Still it is a 
Blatter of some debate, what is necessary to render man a prop^ 
er object of praise and blame f What kind of agency is ne- 
cessary ? Whether an understanding and knowledge are requi- 
re? Then, if they agree that certain properties are necessa- 
>y to constitute a proper moral agent, it is disputed, why they 
ve necessary. Some assign one reason, and some another. 
• 3. It is in general agreed, that a moral agent is a proper 
subject of rewards. This but few deny. But the inquiry is,, 
what is necessary to constitute a being a proper subject of re- 
J'^ds ? Some assert one thing, and some another.. Respect- 
iBg this question they dispute with great warmth. 
* '4. Also,^ it is agreed generally, that liberty is necessary to 
y^der man a complete moral agent. But what is liberty ? Is 
It consistent with necessity, and why is it requisite ? These 
ssveral subjects have not been settled to universal satisfaction. 
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kisama^ter of flomeknportancetoIeanijWish Mfpect^to»» 
iiii>ject winck kas czMsei almost endlesg disputes, bow fiaur thir 
jmrttet are agreed, and in what views they cBeagi^ee^ C 
great object of this essay haabeeR to show how &r pavtiest i 
•greed. 

It appears mm examinatkNit that Aey geaerally adffii^ 
nan is an ageniy a proper cbftci of praise and Uane, said it 
proper smb^ of rewards. Ani'n also s^pears, Aat 1I10 M« 
lowing points are yet subjects of ddtMte— what is ngmuiyf 
Why is it aecesrary, and what other properties are reqabiM^ 
and why, to constitute a persfeo a ftt object of praise aiNtblflmvil 
and a fit safaject of rewards ? A#csnaimug tbe points^of ag^rtlN 
meat and disagreement, prepares die way for temibiatiifg iMb 
ancontfortoble disputes. In the next essay, I shall proseifeitta 
the inquiry,, with a hope oi contribwtiiig ta such h result* ** 



Partieuktr reasons given j why certain property are 
necessary J to constittite a being a proper, andcom^ 
plete moral agent. 

Itisagived, I. That agency is necessary to eonsdtarte a 
morml agem. 9. That a moral agent is a proper object (tf 
praise and MsMfie. 3. That he is a proper snlgect of rewwrcb; 
The great iaquky b, what is requisite to constitute such a be- 
ing ? And when we see, why the difi^rent properties iir s«w> 
cession are necessary, we can answer the general questloo j 
can determine what is needful to render a being a compete 
and entire moral agent For a being, who has every quafi^ 
requisite to action, and to make him a fit object of praise i^ipa 
btame, and a proper sul]gect of rewardis, is a complete mem 
agent. I shalt^ therejfore, ' * 

I. Show why the fecut^ called the understanding is necessa- 
ry, to constitute a being of the above descriptioir* When: we 
see tA^y, thea we shall see it ts necessary. 
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1. Tbfs understancKng k necessary to agency. The imHet^ 
itending is not an active principle, yet it is necessary to action. 
$Qim iMiigs are necessary to the operation of active powers 
or{RriiM:iples,8o tbat without them they cannot act. 

. l%elteart isau active principle, and the imd^standing ig 
'iemmry to its operation generally, if not universally .^ — ^Ptea»* 
-Mre^pain, and desires,^ are the operations of the heai^. Sy 
4^e eyeiy effect is produced, wtncb is attributable to the 
tig^ncy of maoii. Bot in order for objects to please ^r ofienfl 
tn, they tntj^^ be perceived or>known« Objects of wliidi we 
^f e no knowledge, do not affect n^. And so long a« we re- 
11^ ignorant of tkem, :they are not objects of oar 4esire or 
porsnit. The only way objects, considered as motives, influx 
CBoe ns to act, is by pleasing or disgusting us. But A^y csm- 
net in this 4nanner in&xenee us to act, unless tiiey are seeci. 
Objects,, whkfa nught.iiav^ apoweriul ii^uence, can have none, 
so long as vi^baveno knowledge of them. We hewie see, 
that a perception, or knowledge of ^l^ects,is necessary to et* 
cite desires m tis ; a^ this is requisite (o^actiou. For we sbafl 
nearer act, only vben there h someiiiing i«iiueticii% us. And 
the cmly way by which ^y influence us to act, is by pleading 
or ofiendtng us ; and as tbejr do not g^ us either pWsure or 
pain unless ^^y as^e seen or known, it is evident knoti^led^ is 
necessary to the operation of ^ hei^t. 

Knowledge x)f every kind belongs to the understanding; 
flenee,^ mtbout thfe Acuity, man would not b^ a complete 
iigent; beeau^his active^ principles would have no opportu- 
nty to4)perate. Ttiis, then, is one reason wliyt^ under- 
standing is necessary to an entire agent. For tothis end, mail 
AHist not •only be «a agesit ; but there must be opportunity 
for the operation of his active powei*s. 

2. Without the faculty «f understanding mankind could not^ 
gwierally, obtain the object* which pleaee them, or a^roid those 
whidi* cUsgust them. 

To the attainma[it of enAs, plans of operation are iiequi«ite. 
The iaseans necessary to any particular end must be discov^v 
6d) arranged, and connected^ When this is done, a plan of 
operation is formed. The way is Iben prepared, jfbr ^ heart 
ta^jbtain the object of its desire. 

Btttt what faculty of the mind devised means and ways4e 8(6** 
complish'omr ends, and forms plans of operation ? None, 
cevtainl^, biift a perosiving^faoidl^ It is 4ie ^tffoe 0f #le un« 
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derstandmg to show the heart, how it can attain the ends it 
wishes. It is the eye of the niind to guide the Heart in tW 
way, which will lead it to the end or ol^ect it wishes to ei^ov^ 
and from the object it wishes to avoid. Suppose a man ha^^ft 
heart, but no understanding. He could feel, if an object ygw 
presented } but he could see nothing. Suppose it possil^ 
that an object could affect him ; he could see no way ta .M*.. 
tain what ne loved, or to avoid what he hated. He could ||0C. 
act by aim or design ; for he would see .nothing to aim'^at' 
He could not devise means for accomplishing any purpoi^j, 
be would grope in uncertainty and darkness. 

If a man can perceive objects, and in this way be aflfeetel 
and influenced by them to act ; if he can perceive and devise 
the means requisite, to direct his action^ to the end desired ; 
he is thus far a perfect and complete agent. For this purpose, 
the faculty of understanding is necessary. If mah could act 
without an understanding, yet he would be a very imperfect 
agent. These reasons show, why the understanding is necet- 
sary to constitute man a complete and proper agent. 

3. The understanding is necessary to render man an object 
worthy of praise and blame, and a proper subject of rewara» 

If we had not this faculty, we should have no knowledge t( 
vice, or virtue ; nor any conception of the meaning of the 
words, censure, blame, approbation, praise, sxkd rewards. If 
blamed or praised, we should not know why, or for what cause. 
If we were rewarded with good, or with evil, we could not 
know why we were thus treated ; nor have any idea of th^ 
righteousness of our judge, from whose hand we receive re* 
wards. For, if we had not an intellectual faculty, we sfaouBl 
have no conception or knowledge of any thing whatever. But 
is a being a proper object of censure, or approbation, for any 
of his actions, who has no idea of vice and virtue ; and whti 
-consequently cannot know what is intended by censure and 
praise f Is a being a fit subject of rewards, who has no '^olh 
ception of good and ill desert, 6r of the justice and pro{nrifty 
of his conduct who distributes rewards ? Earthquakes, tem* 
pests, pestilential disorders, are great evils in the natural world* 
But we never think of blaming and punishing them. Th& stifi, 
rain, and fruitful seasons, are great blessings in the naturd 
world. But we have no thought of praising and rewarding 
them. One reason why we do not is, we know they can have 
n.Q understanding of the thin^ implied ux oeasuring, praisings 
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an^jreirarding thelia. Hence no etid would be answered by 
tjg^Ang them in such a manner. 
JUis then very evident, that beings which have no intellect, 
i.Ire incapable of acquiring knowledge, are not proper ob- 
|of either praise or blame ; or fit subjects to be rewarded 
^.good or evil. Beings, which have notthe faculty of un- 
iding, are incapable of knowledge ; and therefore they 
[jSbt suitable objects to be censured or praised, or fit subjects 
Be rewarded. Hence they are not proper and complete 
mi9i agents. Accordingly, this faculty is necessary, for the 
it»sons given, to constitute any being such an agent as is in^ 
1 by the terms moral agent. 
[jBtow proceed to show. 

Why the faculty of taste, or the heart, is necessaay to 
fcHSQ a complete moral agent. 

^T, It is necessary to constitute an intelligent being ^li agents 
Agency, and the primary spring of action, are the same things 
ItfiD be generally, if not universally, agreed, that our intellec- 
tiiSl faculty is never the subject of either pleasure or pain ; or 
itis^ot a feeling faculty. But as we are in fact the subjects 
ofj^easure and pain, it foll6ws, that the heart is the only (eeh- 
ii^Iaculty belonging to the human mind. Suppose a person 
1m^ an intellectual faculty, but had no heart, or faculty of feei- 
ng ; would he ever act ? Those, who have ever given much 
action to this question, are ready to answer, he would remain 
iowitive, unless moved by some external force. And any one 
may be convinced of this truth, by a little attention. For 
mogh this person might perceive objects, yet they would not 
afert him ; he would be and^ continue in a state of perfect indif- 
feveQce. And the impossibility of acting in such a state, has 
^^ so clearly, and demonstratively shown by several authors, 
it is^ needless for me to spend time in proving it.- On the other 
haiu),. it is impossible for a being, who is pleased or displeas id 
wit^ objects, to remain in sr state of rest, or inaction. When 
bis pleasures and pains are faint and feeble, he will not act 
wi\lt much force. Yet the nature of man is such, he cannot con- 
tinue long in a state of feeble effort. For inaction begets un- 
easiness y and action, becomes necessary for the removal of the 
paiO) occasioned \^ inaction^ Also, if he did not act, his ap- 
petites must remain ungratified. In this state, their cravings 
30^ hankerings wouldvincrease, and render his condition very 
painfid^ By creating thi^ uneasinessy they ever moite maid tcr 
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auDtum to <AAm ih» objeet«, wbieh, by satitfyiog tkir eranmgh 
remove their uneasiness. Even when the body is at rest, li$s 
beart of man will keep his mind employed, and devising mcaitt 
to gratify his desires. And the ;»ctivity of the heart is as.tfsi^ 
ly displayed, in turning the attention of the mindfirom one dkr 
ject to another, and in confining it to the investigation of wA' 
jects, as in moving the body, and producing external, viiipr 
effects. When all these things are duly considered, it is eft- 
dent the heart is always acting, either on the mind, or die bom.; 
and pro4ucing effects of some kind or other. The h^^A 
then, is the primary principle of action in moral agents* ^ Jb 
this the agency of man consists. It is an inherent priiicqile«r 
action in man ; a property and law of his nature. Hence ^ 
the actioDs^ of men are their actions ; the operations of a fuemr 
ciple of action, which is a property of their nature, and cons^ 
uenl part of their being. So that the actions of men catmbt 
be attributed to any being, but themselves. 

As this faculty constitutes agency, if man were 4^^^^^ ^ 
it, he would not be an agent. 

3. This faculty is necessary to constitute man worthy tf 
jpraise and blame. It is granted, that vice and virtue wee not 
predicable of the understanding. It will aUo be granted, ^M 
a beingi^ who is neither virtuous nor vicious, is not deserving 
of cemure or praise. He is not a proper object of 8^prob|it|oB 
or disapprobation. It has also been shown, in the essays oft 
taste and its operations, that vice and virtue are notpredicabk 
of any faculty of the mind, but the heart. And die reason is, 
no Other faculty is fL principle of action. It is not, there£^, 
Qece^^ary here to prove, that vice and virtue have dieirseatift 
the heart, this having already been done. It therefore fidiows, 
that as vice and vii*tue belong to the heart, and are essentially 
Hecessay to render a being worthy of praise and blame, if men 
did not possess this faculty, they would not be proper ol]9ects 
of either censure, or approbation.^ This faculty then is essen- 
lially requisite, for the reason now assij^ed, to constitute a 
iQoral agent, 

3. Thig faculty is necessary to render men rctmxi^a^.-^Fu- 
ture misiery is the reward of the wicked, and happiness ^ re- 
ward o£ the righteous. Wickedness of heart prepares the for* 
mer for eternal death ; holiness fits t^ latter for eternal Ufe, 
^iogs, therefore, incapable of pleasure and pain, c«MMt he 
rewj»i^d> They cannot be made eitbejir miserable <(r bappy. 
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We ne^r tbink of rewarding or punishli^ intoimate thin^^ 
bolrever useful, or hurtful. We know they are incapable of 
rewflfrds, because they are incapable of pleasure axid pain. 

Aod as the heart is the only ieeUng feculty belonging to m^, 
d^riv^ him of this, he is then incapable of receiving rewards. 
With this faculty, he can be reWatded with good or evil, ac- 
cordiAg to the defect of his character But ^itho^t it, he is no 
more rewardable, than any part of the inanimate creation* 
But a being tacapable of rewards, is not a complete moral 
agent 

This faculty, then, is necessary to constitute a man a proper 
moral agent. For the first restson assigned, it is requisite to 
make him an agent. For the second reason given, it is neces- 
sary to render him a fit object of prake and blame. And for 
the third reason, it is needful to render him capdble of future re- 
'iBfxrdi. It is, therefore, absolutely requisite to constitute him 
a proper moral agent. This is the most essential, and impor- 
tant faculty belonging to the subject of moral agency ; and the 
most difficult of any to be understood clearly and distinctly. 

in. The wUl is a necessary faculty in nloral agency. If 
a lAeel is wanting in a clock, it isimpei^fect. It is not prepar- 
ed to answer the end for which it was made. It was the desiga 
of God m the formation of man, to make him, capable of ac- 
compUsbing^hiis wishes^ of manifesting his real character, and 
serving his Maker. That he might be qualified for these ends, 
thatiiiHCttlty termed the will was necessary. The will is, there- 
forfei necessaiy, 

1. To render us tapable ofgrai^'^ng owr appetites^ cmd de* 
WW. Here let it be remembered, that volitions are the opera* 
tioM of the #ill ; and by volitions, I mean, those voluntary 
eiertions with which bodily n)iotions, and the direction of the 
^derstanding stre immediately connected ; and by which those . 
other external, and visible effects are produced, which are ne- 
cessary to obt^tt or avoid the objects at which we aim. These 
are neceissary, to gratify our wishes and appetites. When the 
heart desires the enjoyment of an object, and the understanding 
tes formed a platt fot its attainment ; unless the plan is carried 
iWo execution, the heart cannot be gratified, or accomplish its 
^hcs. 

For instance, apersoh wi^es to visit a friend at a distance. 
To effect this, measures must be concerted and pmrsued. To ^ 
concert ft scheme agreeabfeto iSic desilres df the heart, is the 



office of the ohderstanding. When the plan is formed, the nil-' 
derstanding has done its duty ; for it is only a servant to the 
heart. To execute the plan, many things must be put in moticm, 
and a train of effects mu&t be produced. It is tfa^ office of t^ 
will to produce them. And by exertions, which are called voli' 
tions, Uiey are produced. The plan is executed ; the beaft 
obtains its end, and is gratified. When the plan is executed, the 
will has performed its duty ; for it is only a servant to the heart- 
Thus the will is an executive power. By this power, the heart 
gratifies its appetites and desires, obtains whatever it esteen»^ 
good, and avoids whatever it esteems evil, as far as God see» it 
best to prosp^ our exertions. Is man a complete agent, is he 
such an agent as he would wish to be, unless he is able to reach 
his desired ends f If he had not this faculty, he would be inca- 
pable of performing any external actions. However strong his 
desires might be, he must remain in a s^te of rest, and never 
obtain the ends desired. To constitute a perfect agent, two 
things are necessary. First, a principle of action ; a primary, 
operative cause, inherent in his nature. Secondly, this ac« 
tive principle must be able to produce all the effects, neceosaiy 
to obtain its desired ends, and the ends for which it is created • 
Such a principle constitutes complete agency. And in order for 
this agent to be thus efficient, tn'o other things are necessary. 
First, an understanding, to form plans of operation ; and sec- 
ondly, a will to execute them. And each of these faculties must 
be under the command, control, and direction of the heart. 
If they are, then the heart, which is an active principle, is aWe, 
its agency is sufficient^ to accomplish all its desires and ends^ as 
far as God sees best, on whom all created beings are/ de- 
,p6ndent. Hence we see, that unless man had a will, and unless 
his will had been subjected to the command of the heart, he 
would not have been a perfect agent. He would not have been 
able to carry any plan into execution, cm* to gratify any of his 
appetites and desires. And, unless he had been able to do this, 
his agency would not have been complete. So the will is ne^ 
cessary to a perfect agent. Some may here ask', why G^, in 
forming men, did not immediately connect bodily motions, and 
other external actions and effects, with the desires of the heart f 
Why was it necessary, that this power, called the will, should 
interfere, between the heart and external visible acticms f An- 
swer, why men were not made differently, does not belong to 
^fi to determine. God knew what was necessary, to constitute 
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sach a being as man perfect in his kind. Such a bein^ 
he has made him. To say he might have been made different- 
ly, and answer the end of his being as well, is dictating to our 
Maker, and exalting ourselves above him. Our only business 
in our investigations is, to get a clear knowledge of man, as 
1^ is made ; and the perfect adaptedness of his being to the 
end for which he was created. It does not belong to a child to 
dictate to a clock maker. But when the machine h finished, 
he may examine it, and learn its perfect adaptedness to the end 
for wluch it was designed. And we find the will is a necessary 
&culty, in beings formed as we are. 

2. The will is necessary, to a full performance of all the 
duties enjoined us by our Maker. 

We are servants of God. And if we have every thing neces* 
sary to perform faithfully the services required of us, in case 
die heart is right, we are qualified for the station we fill. The 
divine commands, in general, respect two things ; the temper of 
the heart we ought to have, and the actions we ought to per^ 
form. The temper of the heart they require is that, which is 
implied in love to God and our neighbour. These two com- 
mands comprise all the divine requirements and prohibitions, aS 
far as they respect the heart. But external actions, as well as a 
right internal temper, are required of us. For instance, we 
are required to remember the sabbath, to keep it holy. All the 
external actions implied in this command, we are bound to per- 
form. We are also required to clothe the naked, and feed the 
hongry. And all the external actions, necessary to the per- 
formance of this duty, are implied in the command. So that 
commands, generally speaking, respect the heart and our out- 
ward actious. So far as outward actions are required, the will 
is necessary to the performance of them. For it is by the wiU 
only, that these actions are performed. Hence, without this 
faculty, we could not obey the commands of God so far as they 
fcspect our outward conduct. We might have the temper of 
heart required ; but could not, without the help of the will, per- 
form the external part enjoined. The will, therefore, is a neces- 
sary qualification to the performance in full of the duties requir- 
^. Without this, we should labour under a natural inability, 
^d without an understanding to learn and know the will of 
^»^i we should be under a natural inability to obey his com- 
'naadfi. But an understanding sufficient to know his pleasuie, 
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and a will to perfonn every external duty required, ecmstitlttr 
a natural ability to serve the Lord. 

3. The will is necessary to manifest the nature and dn^aeter cf 
the heart. A person, who has a holy character, ought to W 
praised by his fellows, and treated well by his Maker. If h» 
character be bad, he deserves the censure of his jfellow raeor 
and the disapprobation of his Judge. Now the heart of man ccto^ 
sdtutes his moral character. Every person's heart is virtuous 
or vicious; and therefore, in a morsd sense, is good or evil, de* 
serving of approbation or censure. But men cannot be ac* 
quainted with each other's hearts, or characters^ only by exter* 
nal signs or actions. These are the mdices of the heart, the 
signs and interpreters of its nature. As by the fruit a tre^ 
bears, we leeum its nature ; so by these external fruits, we ob- 
tain a knowledge of each other's characters. Without diir 
knowledge, we could not make proper distinetic^s in owt treat*" 
ment of men. But it is the will, which produces those extern^ 
al fruits from which we learn the characters of men. Henee> 
without this faculty we could have no knowledge of men's char^ 
acters, and could not see the righteousness of God in the final 
distribution of rewards. For a knowledge of every persmt'is de<« 
sert is necessary, to see his righteousness in rewarding. 

These are the faculties requisite to constitute a moral ageltt. 
I have also assigned the reasons, wl^ tbey are necessary; and 
have made it evident, I trust, that if either of them were want- 
ing, man would be an imperfect agents But these {»t>pentes 
render him a complete agent. He has. ail the ageiicy and ef^ 
fidency needful, to all the purposes of a finite, depen^nt bet- 
ing. They render him also a proper object of praise and 
blame, and a rightful subject of rewards. For a being of the* 
description I have given, will forever appear to us to deserve 
praise or blame^ and a good or evil reward, according to tbe 
nature of his character. 

An infant, when born, has the faculty caSled the understmtd^ 
ing, which qualifies him for an endless improvem^t in knowl- 
edge. He has, also, the faculty terihed the taste, or beart| 
wluch {prepares him to be the subject of agreeable sand punfut 
sensations, and ^1 those desires which attend tbem. He'is en^ 
dued with a {Hrinciple of action, which will never cease to »ef 
through interminable ages. He has, moreover, the facul^ cdP 
ed the will, which prepares him to p^orm any actions, and 
produce any effects, necessary to gratify his appetites and de- 
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$j as far as ia6s^ wisdom may see best. He has the (keioihy 
necessary to devise iqeans and femi plans lor the accomplish* 
meat of his desires. l)e has the faculty requisite to carry 
^diem iatp execution. He has the faculty or princif^ of acdon, 
iriiich puts every thing in motion. It can turn the under- 
standing from otgect toolset; and confine its attentioni when 
aqd where it will. It can employ the will in executing its wish^ 
es and purposes. Such an in&nt, then, is thus far im entire aa4 
perfect mcHPal agent. It is prepared for action and improve* 
ment. 

But pne thing more is wanting to render man a finished, com- 
plete and perfect agept^ that is liberty. What that liberty is, 
which is considered as essential to moral agency, and why it is 
necessary, and other inquiries connected with diese, will be the 
subject of ^e next essay* 
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fiSSAT Sir. 

OfUberty ; and the reasons why it is necessary to 
form complete f perfect, moral agml. 

This essay will comprise a discussion of two questions ; 
What is liberty ?— and, Why is it necessary to a perfect mor- 
al agency f To prepare the way^ I shall inquire, Whetther ^ 
any p^u^er or operation of the mind is liberty ? 

i. It will be granted, thai our intellectuai faulty does not 
constitute liberty. Liberty is never, unless figurative^, predica- 
ted of the understanding, or of any of its operation^. No au- 
thor, that I reeoUect, considers perception, or reason, or roem- 
^XYy or judginent, or conscience, as constituting liberty. It 
will be granted, that liberty does not bdong to the understand* 
ing) or any of i^ operations. 

2. Is the pleasure or the pain^ whjlch in a gre^iter or less de- 
gee we derive from objects, liberty f Is liberty the same 
oiiog as being pleased, or disgusted f Is any person at liber- 
ty to say^ whether objects shall please qx disgust him i JfsOf 
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Aen we have power to create our own haj^iness and misery*. 
And if men have this power, why do they groan under exquis- 
ite pains for days, for months and for years f Is any person at 
liberty to determine^ whether a bodily disease shall give him 
pain or not ; or whether natural objects, or divine objects, 
shall please, or disgust him f When we consider how averse 
all mankind are to pain, and how ardently they seek happi- 
ness, if it depended on their determinations whether they sbould 
be happy or miserable, we have reason to conclude that all 
misery would immediately be banished from this world. But 
mankind know that happiness and misery do not depend on 
their determinations. Or it does not depend on their determi- 
nations, whether objects shall please or displease them. It is 
true, they can by prudent eonduct ayoid many causes of pain, 
and render their circumstances more ^[comfortable. Still, wheth- 
er the object they have shunned, or the one they have attained, 
shall give them pleasure or pain, does not depend on their 
determinations. When I have purchased an orange, it does 
not depend on me to say, whether I shall i:ielish or disrelish it. 
Our pleasures and pains depend on our nature, and the nature 
of objects with which we are conversant. All we can do is to 
avoid those, which we know are disgustful, and get possession 
of those, which we learn by experience are agreeable, as far as 
our power extends. Therefore, a pleasant feeling is not liberty, 
neither is a painful sensation liberty ; nor are we, in any sense, 
free to determine whether objects shall please or offend us. 

3. Do Qur desires constitute liberty ? If a desire to obtain 
or shun an object, is liberty; then, so far as we have desires, we 
have liberty. Biit it no more depends on us to say, whether 
we shall desire to obtain, or avoid objects, than to say, whedi- 
er they shall please or disgust us. If an object disgust us, a 
desire will arise to avoid it ; and if it please us, and is attaina- 
ble, we shall desire the enjoyment of it. Desires wiU attend 
our sensations. We cannot prevent it. 

Agauf, if a deshre of the heart is liberty, then, when persons 
have desires, they are free. But when a personls bound with 
chains, he may desire to walk. But is he at liberty to walk, 
when his feet are bound with fetters ? It will be granted that, 
in this situation, he has not liberty to walk. Yet he may, and 
persons often have, in such a condition, desires to walk. And 
if desires are liberty, then persons have liberty to walk, when 
their feet are hound with cords ; or they have liberty, and at 



tlie same time, have none. This h a direct contradiction ; khj 
makes it evident, that a desire is not liberty. Whatever liber- 
ty is, ith somelhing totally distinct from sensations and desires.' 
And hence liberty does not consist in any of the operations of* j 
the heart, or taste. 

4. Does liberty consist in volitions 9 Are volition and lib-» 
city synonimous terms ? ' If so, then a person is free, as far as 
he has voluntary exertions. - But in the case just mentioned, 
where a person has his feet bound with fetters, he has at that 
time no libei'ty to walk ? Yet he may make, and persons in 
such a condition often do make, powerful and voluntary exer- 
tions to #alk. If siich exer tioiis constitute liberty, persons have 
it, and exercise it. Bilt I believe it will be granted, that in 
this condition they have no liberty td #dk. Hence volitions 
are not liberty, unless conti^adicti6ns niay be true. 

It may be said, though Volition is not Ub^ty, yet persons 
may have liberty to will, or inake voluntary exertions. They 
may be free to make such exertions, even when bound. This 
isreadily granted ; but it does not determine what fi'eedom is. 
K is not volition, n©r any antecedent sensation or desire. Whai' 
Aen is meant by this liberty to will, to choose, or refuse ? 

Though very few, if any, expressly say that volitions are lib- 
erty ; yet many assert, that liberty is as essential to volition as 
flaidity is to water. What is the meaning of such an expres- 
sion ? We say, water is a fluid. Do they mean, then, that a 
volition is liberty ? We have seen this idea implies a eontra- 
diction, as soon as we view it in relation to some giVeh eflect. 
By- the fluidity of water, may be meant its adaptedness tQ run 
or move towards the centre. Do they mean, then, when they 
^y volitions are free, there is an adaptedness in them to some 
effect ? Is an adaptedhess in volition to ihove the hands or 
feet, the thing intended by liberty ? I believe few Will lissert 
^8. Do they mean by the expression, that volitions are free, 
as we say, water is fluid ? What are they free to do ? .When 
«^ person is botind, are his volitions free to produce Walking? 
No. For this would imply a contraldiction. Do they mean^ 
persons are free to choose^ td will ? This nlakes liberty consist 
^ something antecedent to Volition, and fairly gives up the idea, 
ftat volitions are free. For to say, volitions are frefe, and to 
say we^are free to choose, are very different things. 

When I am bpund with fbtters of iron^ am I at liberty to make 
toluatary exertions tp break my fetters ? I am. No 
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can deprive me of this liberty. No man can prevent ny wffi- 
]ng# or choosing. Men cannot bind the will. But are niy vol* 
untary exertions at liberty to loosen the chains on my fyeftf 
They certainly are not. I do not enjoy the liber^ necesssaiy 
to produce the effect aimed at. It is agreed, that in tU^ cc»h 
dition 1 am not at liberty to walk. Hence it may he said, I am 
Qt liberty to make exertions to walk ; but I am not at liberty t» 
walk, or to produce this effect. All that is contained in the 
last sentence, the distinction it presents to view, it is presumed^ 
will be readily granted. And according to this distinction, l 
^m free, antecedent to willing. I am at liberty to choo^ ; to 
make voluntary exertions. I am in this state of liberty ante- 
cedent to choosing. Were this not true, it would be a& impos* 
sjible for me to make these exertions, as it i4 to arise, and walk. 
i cannot walk ^ because I do not enjoy the liberty necessary 
to this event. And, if I did not enjoy lil^rty to choose, I could 
tiot make one exertion with a view to walking. 

Now everyone may see, libeity and walking sure not thesame 
tiling. For a Kberty to walk is antecedent to the event. And 
Volition and liberty are not convertible terms. For a liberty to 
tmke exertions to walk is antecedent to making them. H^M^e 
it is obvious, that liberty and volition are not the s^ime tbmg. 
; 5. Is liberty some power, which the mind possesses f $ome 
say, liberty is a power to act or not to act*. This notion of lib* 
eirty many halve labored to support. 

In this definition of liberty it is important, to kaow what is 
tpeant by action* Choice is an action, or exercise. It is an 
act of the wiU. And Jbodily motions are called acti^is. AH 
those visible, external effects, whiohmoralagentsprodnce) are 
stiled their actions. While they are talking, travelling, labors 
ing, they are acting. . Every volition, and allthe effects ^i^ch 
volitions produce, are the actions of moral agents. The action 
they intend, is to be understood in one or both of these senses.^ 
Hence, when they say liberty is a power to act or not to act, 
they mean it is a power to will or not to will ; or a. potior to 
perform^ or not perform extei-nal actions. They, tnereforo^ 
make the same distinction between |H>u;er and e^^iion, as i& com- 
monly made between a cause and effect. Their power is a caase^ 
and action is the efiect it produces. Having explained what 
appears to be their meaning of the phrase, '^ liberty is a pow* 
er to act or not to act," let us Cfxamine it with re^ct to^fi^mal 
actionsw 
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^Cxteml, tisaUe attions are edicts, and must have a canse» 
Bat mimt is tbe caase of these external actions? Volitions ce]> 
taimly . Willing to walk, pr<>daces walking. In like maimer, 
will&i^,tiMrvxdiziitary exertion, producesevery other external e£^ 
feet, wiikb can be attributed to us as agents. Their power, then^ 
to pesefontk or not perform these external actions, is vdyition« 
For volition is the pow^r, that produces those efiects or ac^ 
tioiis« Hence, ^ liberty is a power to act, or poduce such extar* 
x^ effects, and it is our volitions vHhich produce them, then vo« 
lition is liberty. For we see, this power is volition ; and they 
say, iMs powor is liberty* Of course, liberty and volition art 
the sasoe thing. That 4his is not a Just notion of liberty, we 
have already shown« 

We may now examine their power in relation to the acts of 
the will. Here We are to view volitions as effects, and the 
power of whicli they speak is the cause of them. Here the 
difficulty is, to learn what they mean by power. We will grant 
there is such a power as they contend for ; ami our object no# 
is, to ascertain what it is. A power, and its operations, 
are objects of' distinct consideration. For a power, if it 
do not operate, rf it remain in a dormant state, will never pro- 
dace any effect. It is by operating that it produces eflecti. 
Now the question is, what Will put this power in operation f 
Some antecedent power ? What will put that in operation f 
Some other antecedent power ? We see this is only running 
back ad infinitum^ without ever arriving at a first power. :Td 
ascertain idiat they must mean by this power, if they mean any 
llnng, the folbwing selfnevident propositions demand attention* 

1. IT mankind were as incapable of the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, as rocks are, they would be as inactive. And if 
they have a capacity for pleasure and pain, yet— -2. If there 
were no objects in existence, they would still remain inactive. 
And, 3. If objects did exist,yet if they were never in the les^st 
degree to give them any pleasure, or pain, they would still re- 
main inactive. Three things, then, are absolutely necessary to 
action. 1. A capacity for'pleasure and pain. 2. Objects to 
please and disgust us. 3. Real pleasure, or pain, excited by 
those objects. Each of these is so essential to action, if either 
is wanting, no action will exist ; the universe would never have 
had any existence. And these propositions appear to me to be 
$elf-eyident. The first is certainly a {^elf-evident truth. Ai^d 
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if any should say the other two are not, they must admit, tbey 
are necessary inferences from the first proposition. If meo had 
no capacity for pleasure and pain, they would be as inactive 
as rocks. For they would be as destitute of any active princi- 
ple as inanimate matter. There is no excitement to action, in 
a being which has no feeling. For feeling is the only internal 
excitement. Hence if no objects to affect him existed, he would 
not feel, or be the subject of pleasure and pain. And if ob- 
jects do exist, yet do not impress him, as those ^o not which 
are not seen, or come in contact with our bodily senses, or b^ 
presented in some other way to the mind, still he has no feel- 
ing. And where there is no feeling, there is no excitement to 
action ; and where there is no excitement, actions can never 
have existence. Whether these remarks render, the three first 
propositions above stated any more evident, is a doubt in my 
mind. If they have been made more evident, it is because 1 
have stated them in different words ; and not because the illus-. 
trations are clearer than the propositions themselves. 

This conclusion now follows ; that if a power to act or not 
to act means any thing, a capacity for pleasure and pain must 
be the thing intended by it. Because, withovt such a capaci- 
ty existing some where, there would be no such thing as action 
in the universe. For powers incapable of pleasure and pain 
will never act. They have no excitement in their nature to ac-» 
tion. They are incapable of T)eing put in operation, by any 
quality inherent in them. 

Hence, according to the definition of liberty we are now ex- 
amining, it is a capacity for pleasure and pain. But is this the 
true idea of liberty ? Is any man at liberty to say, whether 
objects shall please or disgust him or not ? This notion of 
liberty has been already refuted. 

From the whole that has been said in this essay, it appears, 
that lil^erty does not consist in any power, or operation of the 
mind* Neither a capacity for pleasure and pain, nor sensations 
of pleasure and pain, nor desires, nor volitions, constitute lib- 
erty. Ifence liberty is not a quality of the mind, or of a mor- 
al ^gent } unless we consider a privilege a quality. We may 
now proceed to show what liberty is. 

The unlearned define liberty in different words ; yet their 
definitions amount to the same thing. And their definition is 
the result of their feelings and experience ; and of course is a^ 
Jttst ^s wy given by the learned. They commonly say, to aci 
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as iheyplecLse is liberty. So far and so long as they can act 
as they please, or as they have a mind to act, they enjoy all the 
liberty they can conceive of, and all they desire. Perhaps a 
better definition than this cannot be given of liberty. Let us 
now attend to the things implied in it. 

1. What do they mean by action ? By this they undoubt- 
edly mean two things ; mlling, and the effects which are con- 
nected with the will. They, therefore, would distinguish be- 
tween liberty of vntlj and liberty of action* For they might 
enjoy the on^, and not the other. 

2. What do they mean by pleasure i They say they are 
free, when they can act according to their pleasure. They 
mean their Wishes, or desires. If objects please them, it is 
their wish to obtain them ; if they disgust them, they wish to 
avoid them. It is their pleasure to obtain whatever pleases, 
and shun whatever oflends them ; which is no more than say- 
ing, it is their desire to eiyoy the former, and avoid the pain the 
latter gives them. These are the only ideas of importance to 
be attended to, in their definition of liberty. Accordingly, 
when they have desires to get possession of an object, 
which pleases them^ they wish to have every act exist necessa- 
ry \Q their end. The first act is volition. Their desire prompts 
them to a voluntary exertion, which is the first thing necessary to 
their end. If any thing should restrain^ or prevent their putting 
forth the voluntary exertion to which their desires prompt them, 
they would say they are not free, their liberty of choosing ac- 
cording to their pleasure is abridged. And if any thing should 
constrain^ or oblige them, to choose or will any thing contrary 
to their desire, they would view their liberty of choice detroy- 
ed. If two objects were Before a person, one of which was very 
pleasing, and the other very disgustful to him ; if he was eflec- 
tnally restrained from choosing the agreeable, «; was constrained 
to choose the disagreeable object, I ask, would he not feel and 
say, that his liberty of will was abridged, and destroyed i In this 
case a person is restrained fron^ choosing agreeably to his de- 
^) and constrained to will in opposition to it. If this were a 
law of our nature, obliging us to will in direct opposition to ouir 
feelings and desires, would not mankind be in a most unhappy 
condition ? Let any one reflect, how he must feel in such a 
state, to have his will always crossing and opposing his desires j 
be must at once be convinced, such a condition would be most, 
^appy and afflictive. 
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On tbe oth^ hand, if lie never fiittls afty thiiig preventisg er 
hinderiiig bis chooeing objects according ta bis wirii, does 1m 
not e^|oy all .the liberty of will he can desire ? Widi reapeol 
to liberty of wiU, what more can a person desire, than to wUi 
according to his wishes ? Or, than to have the acts of hb mnH 
subject to his pleasure ? This is the highest liberty of trill, of 
which it is possible to form any conception. The will .opara^ 
ates, or acts, free from the influence of ^y restrauU^ or eon*- 
Mtraint. There is no power, which does or can restrain idco 
from willing as they desire, or constrain them to will contrary 
to it, except the divine power. Between the strongest desire of 
the heart, and choosing the object of diat de^re, Ood ha3 ^es* 
tablished an infallible connexion. He certainly will not exsrt 
his power in opposition to \^is own appointAaent. HoAce h^ 
will never oblige men to exert their wills in opposition to tbeir 
desires. And no other power in the umverse can destroy a 
connexion, which he has established. Accordin^y the lib^^ 
of the will never will, and never can, be abridged. Henee 
mankind do, and ever will, enjoy the privilege of wiUing agree* 
ably to their desires, or pleasure. This j>rtt^i{^ k liberty. And 
this privilege is made sure and certain to jneu, by the unakera*- 
ble determination of Jehovah. 

When I say, we are at liberty to will according to oar desires^ 
my meaning is, according to the strongest desire, at the timejne 
make our choice. Mankind often have desires, each of whkb 
cannot be gratified at the same tkne. When desires contend, 
the strongest will prevail, and determine the will. We have now 
explained what is int^ided by liberty of will. Our state and 
condition is such, that we enjoy uninterruptedly the privilege lef 
choosing according to our strongest desires. No power, which 
operates as a restraint or ccmstraint, can deprive usof diiBprhr** 
ilege. 

Ldberty faction is a privilege of acting, ezternaUy, agreeaf 
bly to our voluntary exertions. When a person's feet are boinid 
with cords, he is not at liberty to walk. If be exerts btnaadf 
for this purpose, a superior force operates against him, aad df« 
prives him of the privilege of acting agreeably, to bisexeitions. 
This force is a restraint ; it prevents the e^t^ce of the acttoa 
willed. And when a person is carried by a superior force t» 
prison, contrary to his will, his liberty is destroyed* This co»» 
strainiag force produces effects contrary to what be wills, and 
deprives him of the privilege of acting according to hk cbaice^ 
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!^ras lib^y of aiHioR may be, and sometiiMs Is, ttbridl^di 
6od hm eataUished a general, but not a universal eonnexion 
between voteBtatry exertion, and the action, or effect, wlHed. Ac- 
cordingly mankind generally, though they do not always, act 
according to their eboke. This liberty may be destroyed by re- 
sitami^gM^cotuiraining forces. And when we are made to act 
contrary to our wills^ the actions are not nurs ; as agents, wc! 
do not produce them^ and of course are not answerahle for themi 
Gan a»y persen desire any other or greater liberty, than 
to act aa he wills ? When those actions follow, which his will is 
exerted to produce^ what more can he desire ? But this privilege 
God has. grafted to maidiind, and made the enjoyment of it^ 
generally, sure to them by his unalterable determinatioii. Henccj 
)it\m given to man all the liberty, which it is best for him to 

That I have givai a just Mea of liberty, may appear mor^ 
evident by attending to first principles in relation to action. 

1. If we were as incap^e of pleasure and pain as inanimate ' 
matter is, we should never be the subjects of desires. In this 
mfeeling state, we should not have any idea of good or evil. 
No person carV at first, get an id^a of pleasure and pain, with- 
oat knowing them by experience. And till he knows what 
pka^e and pain are, he cannot have a notion of relative good 
uA evil. If men could perceive, as they now do, and at the same 
time had no more fbeling than lifeless matter, they would Hot 
know what ideas the terms pleasure and pain, good and evil, 
convey* As well mi^t a man bom blind know what is meant 
1^ light and colors ; or a deaf man, what is meant by sonnds. 
TWs Is too evident to be denied. But if mankind had no jfeel* 
iligs, and no idea of good and evil, desires could not possibly 
Wq an existence. For good and evil are the only objects of 
Wfot Whatever is agreeable, we desire to attain ; and what- 
wr is disgustful, we wish to avoid. But are objects ever de*- 
5i»edby us, however good oJr evil in reality j if they are un- 
kooWttto ik} When wehav^ once felt pleasure and pain, 
•kwever we apprehend will pte us pleasure is desired ; and 
I'kallev^r m our view will give tis pain, we feel an aversion to 
^ Hence if we had no fieM^ings, we should have no idea of 
|M and evil, and no desire for one object or aversion to anoth- 
^* Aecordiiigiy, that the feelings of pleasure and pain are ne- 
^^^tey to the opeNitio^s (^desire, is a first priocipfe, which aS 
^•Hll^ t^ admit. 
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2. If mankind had no feelings and desires, they woald tiev^ 
tr act ; or, in other words, they would never seek one thing*, oi' 
avoid anodier. For they would exist in a state of perfect in- 
difference. If no objects are desired, none will be sou^t. 
This is a truth so evident, nothing can make it plainer. 

3. In a state in which mankind have nothing to seek, voli- 
tions and external actions are needless. For in every volition 
and external action^ the attainment or avoidance of some object 
is aimed at. But in a state of perfect indifference, we shouM 
never aim at any thing. Of course^ there would be no occasion 
or use for voluntary exertions, and external actions. 

4. Liberty, therefore, would be a useless privilege. Is it a 
privilege to be at liberty to act according to our pleasure, when 
actions are needless, and when we have no pleasure to gratify? 
Is a freedom to act as our pleasures, desires, or inclinations, 
would dictate, of any worth, where such operations have no ex- 
istence ? 

. Keeping these things in view, we may easily see what liberty 
is, and how the idea of it is first acquired. Children are very 
fond of play things. A top affords them much pleasure. They 
have strong desires to amuse themselves with it. Whilst play-^ 
ing with it, without the least hindrance or opposition from any 
quarter, they enjoy liberty. Thej' follow their inclinations, 
will and act as their desires prompt them, without any opposi- 
tion. But if a restraint could be laid on their minds, so as to 
prevent those voluntary exertions which are necessary to put 
their bodies In motion, they would then experience an opposi- 
tion to willing. This would give them uneasiness, and excite 
complaints. Because they cannot will as they wish. There 
are hindrances and obstacles in the way. If, also, they should 
will to run, and some person were to hold them and prevent the 
actions willed, then they experience opposition. This would 
^ve them uneasiness, and excite complaints^ 

Now they have experienced two very different conditioBS. 
The first in which they acted agreeably to their wishes, without 
opposition or hindrance ; the other, in which they experience 
such opposition as wholly prevents their acting as their inclina- 
tions prompt them. These two conditions they will compart 
together, and discern a great difference in them. The ideas 
they have of this difference they cannot communicate withoul 
words. That condition in which they act without any hin-' 
drance, is called a istate of freedom or liberty ; a state in whidi 
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they act freely. In this state they enjoy what is called liberty 
or freedom. And what is this, but the privilege of willing and 
acting according to their wishes and inclinations ; or pursuing 
the objects of their desire without any hindrance f They 
might call the other coiMlition, in which opposition prevents 
their acting as they wish, a state of bondage ; a state in which 
they do not follow their own inclinations, but are obliged to 
act contrary to their desires, and as other agents dictate.. Hence 
liberty implies a state or condition, in which moral agents act 
as they please : a state in which they experience no hindrance^ 
noo]^osition, and meet no obstacle to prevent dieir going the 
way their hearts lead them. 

This teaches, that all our sensations of pleasure and pain, and 
our desires, are antecedent to the need or use of liberty. For 
if we did not experience these operations, there would be noth- 
ing to prompt us to will, or act, in any sense. There 
would be no end for us to answer by any exertion, because 
there is nothing which we have the least inclination to seek. 
But when we experience these desires, then we wish to act 
without any hindrance. The privilege of gratifying the feel- 
ings of the heart, without any hindrance, without meeting any 
opposition to prevent the actions which are necessary, is an ob- 
ject earnestly desired. This privilege, or liberty of acting, 
is highly valued by every moral agent. So that liberty is a 
precious privilege, rather than a quality or property, or any 
operation of the mind. Liberty does not consist in any action 
or operation of the mind ; but is a privilege of acting without 
any obstacle to prevent. It is an absurdity, to say tibat liber- 
ty and voluntary action are the same thing. If voluntary ex- 
ertion is an action, and this action is liberty, then liberty is ac- 
tion of action. Liberty of action is a very common phrase. 
And if liberty and voluntary exertion are the same thing, and 
voluntary exertion is also an action, then liberty and action are 
convertible terms. Use the word action instead of liberty, thqn 
the liberty of action is nothing but tJie action of action. Those 
who assert that liberty is nothing but voluntary exertion, have 
noway to avoid this absurdity. But if liberty is the privil- 
ege of acting according to our wishes and inclinations, without 
any thing to restrain us, this absurdity is avoided. When 
niankind will and act agreeably to their wishes and desires, 
without experiencing any restraint or constraint, do they not 
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act freely ? Do they not enjoy perfect liberty ? Can they 
conceive of any greater liberty than this f Is there any other 
kind, which they would prefer to it ? 

I know many in answer to these interrogations would say, 
they wish for liberty to fly, to create, to gratify all their desires 
by a single act of the will. This, they might say, is a higher 
and more desirable kind of liberty, than any which mankind 
now enjoy. This statement, I would observe in reply, con- 
tains a fallacy . The thing, which they call liberty, is power. And 
by giving the thing a wrong name, they deceive themselves. 
By liberty to fly, to create, and the like, a power is the thing in- 
tended. Ifby power is meant volition, then a liberty to fly, for 
instance, is only willing this event. This is making an act. of 
the will and liberty the same thing ; which we have already seen 
cannot be true. And ifby power is intended a connexion between 
an act of the will and the thing willed, so that the latter shall 
follow the former, then by a liberty to fly they mean no more 
than this connexion. Whether power is an act of the will, or a 
connexion between willing and the thing willed, still liberty and 
power are not the same thing. This has already been proved. 
But to illustrate this fallacy more fully, let it be observed, 

1. A moral agent aims at some end in every action. When 
he is sick, health is an object or end desired. 

2. To the attainment of ends, means are necessary. Means 
must be used to recover health ; for this is the appointment of 
Jehovah. God works by means in the attainment of his ends. 
And according to his ordination men cannot obtain their ends, 
only by using the means adapted to them. If God had seen fit, 
ends might have been connected immediately with the will. 
Then nothing would have been necessary to obtain health, 
when we are sick, but to will it. But the determination of God 
is such, we cannot attain our ends, except by the intervention 
and use of means. 

Now a person, when sick, is at liberty to use means to re- 
cover his health. He is at liberty to will, and to act. He en^ 
joys this liberty, this privilege, and is using it. He has not 
power to recover health by a single act of his will, nor to give 
efllcacy to the means he uses. Hence mankind enjoy liberty, 
pnd use it in pursuit of their ends ; when at the same time they 
have not power to attain them. Does a person's inability to 
recover his health abridge his liberty ? Surely not ; he may 
act with perfect freedom, as long as he has life. Do not man- 
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lind act freely, as their inclinations lead tdeni, when laboring 
in the field, and attending to other pursuits of life ? Yet it is 
not in their power, in innumerable instances^ to obtain their ends* 
This shows there is a plain and obvious distinction between lib-* 
crty and power. Men may act freely in pursuit of their ends^ 
yet not have power to obtain them. If liberty and power were 
the same thing, and if men haVe not power to arrive at the endi$ 
they seek, they have no liberty. iThis notion of liberty contra- 
dicts facts. Because we know by experience it is a fact, that 
we are actitig freely in numerous instances, where we haVe not 
power to attain what we seekj and so finally fail of it- Hence 
to say, a power to attain our ends is liberty, is to assert we are 
not free, while acting freely ; which is a manifest absurdity. 

To bring these remarks to a point, attention to the following 
things is necessary. I have a strong desire to visit a friend, who 
lives west frono^this place. A volition, which would move my 
body westerly^ would accord with my desire. If some pow- 
er should constrain me to will an opposite motion of the body, 
the will would act contrary to my desire. In this case I do not 
enjoy liberty of will. For liberty of will is a privilege of willing 
as my desires dictate. And if I will to haye my body move to 
the west, yet some force carries it to the )?ast, then liberty of ac- 
tion, in this instance, is destroyed. For actions directly con- 
trary to those willed take place. But so long as the will obeys 
the heart, and actions are obedient to the will, I am free- I will 
and act agreeably to my desire. I enjoy the liberty of willing 
as I wish, and of acting as I wish, and in the exercise of this 
liberty I visit my friend. At the same time I have not power 
to visit him by flying over the distance he is from me- Hence 
our object, when we wish for liberty to fly, is power, not liberty. 

We may wish to have liberty ea?^ewrfea ; to have a thousand 
events connected with the will, which are not. To have this 
wish gratified, our power must be enlarged. If God had con- 
nected flying, or the creation of a world, with an act of the will^ 
^ aa he has the motion of our hands, we could as easily fly, and 
create, as we now can move our hands. This enlargement of 
our power is an object ardently desired bv many. By an in- 
crease or enlargement of our power in tnis way, our liberty 
would be extended beyond its present limits. But if our liber- 
ty was extended by an increase of power, it is still the same 
lund of liberty — a liberty to will and to act as we please. Our 
Bberty is not greater, unless its extension is the thing meant. 
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iag the words power and liberty as synonimous, that men de^ 
ceive themselves, when they plead for a different kind of liberty. 
And this fallacy is now detected by distinguishing, as we ever 
ought, between liberty and power. 

Liberty of action is extaided, as far as external actions or 
events are connected with the will. A greater number of events 
might have been connected with the will, than now are, if Grod 
bad seen fit. But connecting other events with the will, is not 
altering th^ nature of the liberty of action ; it is only extending 
it further, or r^jadering it less limited. We may therefore say, 
that mankind cannot conceive of any kind of liberty, preferable 
to that which thfey enjoy ; nor can mey have any greater liber- 
ty,- unless the extension of it is greater liberty. But they may 
desire more power ; and no degree of power short of omnipo* 
jtence will satisfy the unrenewed heart. 

6. We may now inquire, whether liberty is consistent with ne- 
cessity. It is the opinion of many, that every kind of necessity 
is inconsistent with liberty. For a clear elucidation of this 

ftart of the present subject, the word necessity must be defined, 
t is not my design, however, to explain all the senses in which 
the words necessary j necessity ^ impossible^ unable^ and the other 
like terms, are used, t shall define the word necessity, so far as 
is requisite to a conclusion, whether any hind of necessity is 
inconsistent with liberty. 

A certain and infallible connexion between causes and their 
effects i6 one thing meant by necessity. If a cause might oper- 
ate, and its effect might be prevented at one time, and be pro- 
duced at another, the effect is not necessary. And in this case, 
there is no certain connexion between the cause and the effect. 
For the connexion is not infallible, it may be destroyed. But 
where the connexion between causes and effects is certain, there 
the effect is necessary. Water will run towards the centre^ 
Between this motion of water towards the centre, and the cause 
which produces this motion, there is an infallible connexion. 
This motion of water is a necessary effect. When force is oM 
to destroy this connexion, ineffectually, we say it is impossible 
to overcome it. The meaning is, no force applied, in this in- 
stance, is equal to the force of the cause. In this sense the word 
nnabhy and many others of the same import, are used. In such 
instances, causes operate without producing the intended effect 
We may, therefore, to prevent a needless circumlocution in con- 
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Vejring our ideas, divide necessity into natural 9X}A moral. This 
distinction is not founded on any difference there is in the con- 
nexion between causes and effects, where the connexion is cer- 
tain and infallible ; but on the difference there is in the terms 
related^ or connected. Hence the certain connexion between 
moral causes and their effects, is what I mean by a morci ne- 
cessity. And the infallible connexion there is between natural 
causes and effects, is what I mean by a na^uroZ necessity. These 
are the only kinds of necessity which come into consideraticHi^ 
when it is to be determined, whether necessity isk||C0ii[ai$eiit 
widi liberty. We may inquire, .:^,^ 

1. Whether natural necessity is inconsistent with liberty.^*— 
Nothing, as I have already observed, can destr<>^iberty of will; 
as will appear clearly, when we attend to moral noe^ssity. I shall 
therefore, under this particular, consider natural necessity in re- 
lation to liberty of action. Here it is granted, that natural ne- 
€escity is inconsistent with liberty of action. For instance, if a 
person wills the motion of his hands or feet, and the motion 
does not follow, liberty of action is destroyed at this time. Some 
cause in this particular instance operates, which is more power- 
ful than the exertion of the will ; and produces rest^ an effect op- 
posite to the one intended. Here the connexion between the 
will and the effect willed, is desti*oyed ; and the effect, which 
the opposing cause produces, is necessary. Here it may be 
said, that the person was unable to move his hands or feet. It 
was impossible for him to do it. The operating cause, whatev- 
er it be, which renders the act of the will ineffectual, restrains 
him. And all restrints, which prevent the existence of the ef- 
fect willed, destroy liberty of action. Restraints do not des* 
troy liberty of action, unless they prevent the effects willed. 

Again. If a person's will is exerted to move his body west- 
ward, and it is moved eastward, here the connexion between the 
act of the will and the effect willed is destroyed. In this partic- 
ular instance, some cause or other operates with more force than 
the win, and renders its exertion ineffectual. Here the person 
experiences what is called a constraint. An effect contrary to 
the one willed takes place. When a constraning cause is suffi- 
cient to produce an effect opposite to the one willed, liberty of 
action, at that particular time, is destroyed. 

When effects, different or opposite to those willed, take place, 
liberty of action is destroyed. The causes, which operate in 
sach cases, are more powerful than the will, and overcome it. 
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And such causes are the things intended by restraints, and con-' 
straints. All restraints and constraints, which are sufficient to 
produce effects opposite to those willed, destroy liberty of ac- 
tion. This, however, is but seldom the case. Generally, the 
effects willed take place. But when those effects exist, which 
are opposite to those willed and intended, we are not accountable 
for them. They are not our actions, but the effects of the cause 
which produced them. And we do not act according to our 
pleasure, unless the effects follow which are necessary to grati- 
fy our desires. 

2. Inquire, whether moral necessity destroys liberty. 

Mankind are the causes of many effects. Thousands of 
events are attributed to them as the cause. They are agents^ 
They act, and produce effects. Yet it may be well to observe, 
they are not the independent, efficient cause of one effect. They 
are dependent on God, and cannot produce any effect without 
the concurrence of his agency, or contrary to his determination. 
Having observed this to prevent mistakes, I may now say, that 
the feelings and desires of the heart are the cause of every vo- 
lition. The taste, which is the only feeling faculty of the mind, 
constitutes agency. It is the primary cause in man of all his actions^ 
Those which do not proceed from this cause, are not our ac- 
tions, but the actions of some other agent. This internal cause, 
by its operations, produces every volition. It puts the will in 
motion. And volitions are the first and immediate effects it 
produces. Between this cause and volition, God has establish- 
ed an infallible connexion. No power but his own, is suffi- 
cient to destroy this connexion ; and he will not destroy, what 
he has determined shall exist. Hence the reason, why liberty 
of will can never be abridged; When there is nothing to pre- 
vent our willing according to our desires or inclinations, we en- 
joy liberty of wiH. Nothing can prevent this, because God has 
established a certain connexion between the strongest desire of 
the heart, and volition. This connexion is moral necessity. 
And this necessity renders liberty of will absolutely sure and 
certain. ♦ 

Were it not for this moral necessity, liberty of will would rest 
on an uncertain foundation. For sometimes we might will as 
we wish, and sometimes we mightnot. It would be altogether 
uncertain, whether such volitions would follow as we might wish. 
The will might act in opposition to our inclinations. If k did, 
we could never carry our desires into effect. Not only so, but 
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the will might jHroduce effects in opposition to our desires. But 
now it must be obedient to the heart. It must will the effects 
we wish to have exist. 

Would any man feel contented to be in a state, in which he 
could neither will nor act according to his wishes, nor gratify 
any of his desires ? But if there were no connexion between 
the heart and the will, no person would be able to will events, 
which it was his desire to have exist. He would not be able to 
act according to bis inclinations and wishes. His condition 
would be very unhappy. And if there were a connexion, but not 
certain, then it would be a matter of uncertainty when he should 
and when he should not act as his inclinations dictated. This 
would be a very undesirable condition for such an agent as 
man. 

But the connexion between the heart and the will is certain 
and infallible. It cannot be destroyed. It, therefore, infallibly 
secures liberty of will to every moral agent. This necessity or 
connexion, let it be remembered, is not liberty. Liberty is the 
privilege of willing as we wish. And this necessity secures this 
privilege to us. Our liberty of will, therefore, is certain, as 
this necessity is infallible. Hence moral necessity is so far from 
destroying liberty, that it is the foundation on which it rests. 
Takeaway the foundation, and our liberty is effectually destroy- 
ed. 

In the next place, are liberty of action and moral necessity 
cojuistent with each other ? 

The immediate design of volition is, to put the body or some 
particular member of it, in motion; and by this means to pro- 
dace other external effects, which are necessary to obtain the 
objects desired. If I have a desire to eat an apple lying on the 
table before me, by an exertion of the will my hand is moved 
directly to it, and from thence to my mouth. It it be growing 
on a tree, and I wish to enjoy it, the body must move to it, and 
by a stroke of my staff the stem must be broken, that it may 
fall to the ground. Here not only bodily motions, but the mo- 
tion of other things, as the staff, for instance, are produced. 
These are the effects of volition. And as it is by the instru- 
mentality of the body, that we produce alterations and effects in 
other things around us, the immediate operation of the will is 
on the body And by means of the body every other effect is 
produced, requisite to the attainment of the objects of our de- 
sire. And it is often the case, that a series of external effects 
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«re necessary to reach our desired ends* Accordingly, alt the 
effects contained in such a series are the objects of volition, andf 
are produced by it ; and the last effect in the series is the ulti- 
mate object of the will. 

It is therefore easy to see, when there is nothing to 
prevent the existence of the effects willed, that we enjoy liberty 
of action without any interruption. If I make exertions to walk 
directly east, and nothing prevents my moving in this course, S 
certainly enjoy all the liberty of walking in this direction which- 
can be conceived of, or desired. But if by the operation oC 
some cause I am restrained^ or prevented from walking in this 
direction ; and at the same time am constrained by some supe- 
rior power to move in a western course, my liberty of walking 
easterly is destroyed. Causes, which- prevent my acting as I 
chose, are restraints ; and those, which make me act, as I would 
not, are constraints. Of course, both restraints and constraints^ 
so far as they operate, abridge liberty of action. And those 
effects which are produced by extrinsic causes or agents, wheth- 
er restraining or constraining, are not our actions. Because 
they are not the effects of our will, but of some foreign cause or 
agent, external to us, which we have not power to resist ; and 
we are not accountable for them. But if restraining or con- 
straining causes operate in opposition to' the wiU, yet the wilt 
overcomes them, and produces the actions intended ; then the 
actions are our own, and we are responsible for them. Because 
they are such as were intended, and are produced by the oper- 
ations of the will. And so far as constraints and restraints op- 
pose the will, liberty of action is impeded, but not destroyed,, 
if the will at last overcomes. We always act freely, when we 
do the thing intended. And when the thing intended is done 
without any impediment, we enjoy the most perfect liberty of 
action. But so far as the will is opposed, liberty is abridged ; 
or we do not act so easily and freely. It is now evident, that 
when we act as we choose, we enjoy liberty of action. We are 
now to inquire, whether necessity destroys liberty of action. 

Such a connmon, between causes and effects, as renders the 
existence of the latter absolutely certain^ is necessity. Such ef- 
fects are always necessary. Accordingly a certain, and infalli- 
ble connexion between volition, and the effect or action willed, 
is necessity. If we act freely, they certainly follow the exertions 
of the will. Does this necessity destroy liberty of action f So^ 
fir from it, that without it we should be wholly deprived of lib- 
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<tty» il^su^h an infallible CQnnexion^ between the will and tiirf 
Action willed, were not establislied, the will might exert itsetf, 
bat no effect would foliow. , But does a person enjoy 
liberty of action, if the ejects intended and willed cannot bcf 
produced ? But if the actions chosen certainly follow, he en- 
joys liberty in the highest perfection. So far then as the con* 
oexion between volition and the action willed is certain, liberty 
Is secured. Accordingly, if any external cause by its operation 
destroys this connexion, it^takes our liberty of acting as We wish 
entirely froin us. God has not established ah absolute infalli* 
tie connexion, between every volition and its intended effects 
Had he seen fit to do this, liberty of action could never be de- 
stroyed, in any one instance, any more than liberty of will. As 
^s connexion is hot universal, does not extend '^it all tithes t6 
every volition, this is the reason why liberty bf action niay be, 
ind sonletinies is, destroyed. For sometimes external, causes,, 
and other agents, by their operations prevent the existence of 
the actions Which we will. Or, in other words, by the influence 
of constraints or restraints this connexiofn is destroyed, and tht^ 
actions chosen do not follow. When this is the case, in every 
snch particular instance W5 are deprived of otir liberty. Ac- 
cordingly this infallible connexion between the thing willed and 
the will, or what i^ here called necessity, is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. So far as this prevails, our liberty is secured ; 
and as often ds it is destroyed, we are deprived of liberty. Every 
<Jne must therefore see, if h^ atterids candidly to the subject, 
that this necessity is so far from destroying our liberty, that it 
is essential to the preservation and enjoyment of it. 
. Lctus suppose a person to have strong desirefs to visit a friend. 
VoBtions are necessary, we know, to accomplish his wishes 5 
and also external actions. By the operation of his desires, vo- 
fitions are jlroduced ; and by the operation of volitions, external 
actions are effected. If there was no connexion between th^ 
desires of the heart and volitions, desires would operate in vain* 
For no volitions would follow. And if there were no connex- 
ion between the will and external actions, the operations of the 
^ would be ineffectual. Of course the person could never 
visit his friend. But if a connexion is established, between hii 
desires and volitions, and between his volitions and external ac- 
tions, then he can act as he pleases, and gratify his heart in vis-* 
Wng his friend. 
« the matter was left wholly t« man^ which wouW he prefer^ 
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tlial conditlou la which no ^cb connexions arc estabUglied^ W 
that in which they are f He would certainly choOse th^ lat^lt. 
And if the latter, then t|ie necessity by ^hich he acU, c<>in^ 
ponds with his own feelhigs. And it is obvious, from whait hfaui 
1)een said, if no such connexion had been establidied by oar 
Haker, his creatures nevei* would have enjoyed aitiy liberty of 
will, or liberty of action. So that the necessity of cho<>diig «i^ 
^e feel, or according to our pleasure, s^d acting as we cboosen^ 
is es^ntial to the existence and enjoyment of liberty. And out' 
Maker has granted and secured this privilege to us, by estal)- 
lishing an infallible or necessary connexion betii^een our de^ 
sires and volitions, and between our volitions and actioiit*. 
There i$, therefore, no ground to object against thi^ kind of n^ 
xessity, as being inconsistent with liberty. 

One great rei^on, why so many consider necessity as incon- 
sistent with liberty, arises from their using words without my 
definite meaning. Another reason is, they mdulge themselves 
in a careless, indefinite mode of reasonings Because necessity^ 
sometimes destroys liberty ofaidion, tfiey infer it is always, and 
in every sense, inconsistent with^berty. Thi^, all will see, is 
'false reasoning. If all would affix a de^te meaning to their 
tenns, ap^ reason correctly, they would not so often reject the 
trutbj and embrace errors, as they now dp. But thit requires 
so much attention, mental exertion, smd labor, they are not 
"willing to submit to it. And to justify themselves in the indnlr 
gence of this mental indolence, they are always declaiming a* 
gainst metaphysicks as a fruitful source of error* Yet itis be- 
lieved, that if all men s/hould neglect-that correct poode otjlkink^ 
ing and rea|o»iAg;,|^hich at t^s day is called metaphysic&s, it' 
nvould not be many a^es before truth on moral subject^ woiiJi4< 
be generally bamshed from the workl> and errors universally 
prevaU* When aperson averts, thatnecessity destroys liberty^ 
woul4 he wish to h^ye it made certain that he ^lud choosr 
und act according to his pleasure, or not f If all men deare 
the privilege of choosing and acting according to t^ir pleasnce, 
^nd to have this made infallibly certaiany wl]^ do tbey. decloni;^, 
against necessity f 

Furthermore, if our pkfusure is what Arminians mean by^a^ 
^self determining.pbwer, we surety, have it. For our pleasure is,- 
to act according to the desires of the heait. And atVoar vcdi^. 
tions -fupd actions proceed from tfaeiiea^rt. if oigtttB j4e»ie Wj. 
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^c^«B Bxi&e to f^joy them ; and those desires ^ve rigr to alT 
the volitions and actions necessary to have possession of them ; 
9iid in obtaining them we act according to our pleasure ; and when 
we ei^oy them, our pleasure is done. . J£ acting in this sense 
aecovdii^ to our pleasure is what they mean by a s^lf deter- 
mining power, (viz.) that our pleasure produces opr^ volitions ^ 
it is granted diat we bave this power.. But this power destroys 
md^erencsy and is consistent with necessity. To say we have 
a power to produce, and govern our pleasi^re^ is false ^ but to 
say we are governed by our pleasure is true, and corresponds 
with our wishes. If then they admit our pleasure, jn the sepse 
explained, is a ^olf determining power, to be consistent they 
must also adj^it opr ideas of liberty. If they would do.this^ 
the di)^pute between them and us would he ended.. 



ifneijf&r what purposes is it requisite jin moral 
ageMs t 

it is^{Ibdieve,a general epmion, that liberty is necessary to 
Ae eoiistence of vke, and virtue. But the truth of this sentiment 
may* be qoestioned. And if, when examined, it should not ap- 
pear to be weU fbundf^d, the inquiry will be, why is liberty re- 
^uisMe m a morad agent f For all will grant, that without it 
l|ui]tilund would be very Imperfect moral agents. I shalt, there'- 
fere, inquire, 

1. Whether fiberty is necessary to the existence of vice and 
vijptne. Aceording to the description given of liberty in t^ 
preceding essay, any person will clearly perceive, it is not essc»i- 
tiftl/ettbfir to vice, or vktue. For liceand virtue must exist 
fiilm^deitC tditKe need, or use of liberfy. For an illustration 
^tbe^r&th injeebdon to tfib subject, let the following supposi^ 
4cm be earefidly.examined. 

SifiKM^ n penea tofhme an inveiaraite ;liatr€fd agmusit^il^ 
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^iglibor, which wiH lead him to take his life on the first favor** 
able opportunity ; I ask, is he not a murderer ? Does not this* 
hatred, or as the law defines it, this malice prepense, constitute 
tjhe sin, or crime, denominated murder f From the time this 
hatred exists in his heart, is he not a murderer in the sight of GocP' 
He says, in his word, he that hateth his brother is a murderer* 
And if we had a knowledge of his heart, should not we view him 
in the same light ? If vice and virtue belong to the heart, it if 
oertain that this person is guilty of the crime called murder* 
For taking the life of a^eighbor, is only the fruit or efiect of a 
murderous disposition. Let us suppose further, that this person 
is born with this hatred, not Only to his neighbor but to aH man- 
kind, which will prompt him to take the lives of his fellow m^ 
as often as he judges he can do it with impunity. - Is he not 
bom with a murderous heart ? If mankind knew he had this 
disposition, would they not have the same view of his heart, they 
Jiave of the heart of one who has committed a murderous deed ? 
Would they not stand in fea'r of him ? Would they not watch 
him, and guard themselves against his assaults f I may now 
ask, is liberty necessary to the existence of this murderous dis-^ 
position ? The person, according to the supposition, is bdra 
with it. Is his birth an effect of his choice ? Is this disposition 
■ a voluntary action, or the fruit and effect of his will ? Is it aa 
<?ffect , which was produced by the operation of this person's a- 
gency ? Surely not. And if not, the liberty of this person was 
not necessary to the eipstence of this murderous disposition. 

Again. Suppose a person is bom with a benevolent disposi- 
tion of heart. And such a supposition is not impossible ; for 
many believe, that some persons are sanctified from the "wonib.* 
Is not this benevolent innate disposition a moral virtue ? 1>pes 
it not lay a foundation in him to be pleased with the divine 
character and government f Will it not, as an internal active 
principle, inftuence him to serve God with fidelity and delight? 
But was the liberty of this person, in any sense, necessary to 
the existence of this benevolent disposition f We may as well 
suppose the exercise of liberty in an agent is necessary to his 
very existence* 

Furtherrauore. Calvinistic divines believe, that all mankind 
are bora with depraved, corrupt hearts. AnJitis presumed, 
they will not assert, that the depravity of heart with which ttey 
«re born is produced by their ovm voluntary exertions. And 
if tb^y say, this depravity consists in voluntary exertioqs, yet 
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Aey will iiot4}eHeve, that the agent produced them. For this 
woQld represent him as acting voluntarily^ before he had any vo- 
litfon. It implies the same absurdity, which is implied in say- 
io^ that a person creates himself. It is obvious, that, with 
it^ject to those appetites or dispositions with which we are born, 
^my are not produced by our agency. We are no more the 
c^se of them, than we are of our own existence. It is as in- 
ocaisistent to suppose, that we produce our own faculties, as our 
'■ own existence. And if it be said, we have no faculties, and the 
mind is nothing but our various mental operations united, still 
cm first operations are not produced by us. For if operations 
constitute the mind, till they exist, there is no mind in being to 
cparate. Accordingly the first operations^ which constitute the 
mkid, the mind could not produce ; unless it can act before it 
exists. To suppose the mind is nothing but operations united, 
does not relieve any difficulty. For then the first operations^ 
wWch according to this scheme must be called the heart, con* 
stitote that depravity with which we are born. It therefore 
clearly follows, that all, who believe we are born with deprav- 
ed hearts, must admit, that this depravity is no more our pro- 
duction, than our own existence is. Of course liberty is no 
more necessary to the existence of original depravity than it is 
to our having a being in this world. Neither is it necessary to 
original holiness of heart. 

Adam was created in the image of God. And Calvinists be- 
lieve be"was created in the moral, as well as in the natural, im- 
age of his Maker. Accordingly he was created with a benev- 
olent heart. And this benevolence of heart was no more the 
efect of his agency, than his own existence. Was his liberty 
necesisary to hts own existence f Could notsuch an agent, as Ad- 
s^was, be created, unles she exercised liberty in hiscreation ? If 
>tt3t was impossible for such an agent to be produced. For he 
ccSid not exercise liberty, before he existed. And the exercise 
rf liberty was not necessary to the existence of a benevolent 
heart. For this was a quality given him in his creation. And 
he could not act freely in its production. For agents cannot 
act at all, much less freely, before they have existence. His 
libertyv therefore, considered as an agent, was not necessary to 
. the exigence of a benevolent heart. 

These observations will apply with equal force to prove, that 
IO?n do not act freely in that change wrought in them, termed 
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i$t$ helieye there is, it is aotproduced l^ the agency of man^ 3fi^ 
|t is granted, lie has not power to create any thing. As theVMp* 
tuous disposition, or exercise, or wJiatever it may be called, i$ 
<liot produced hy mui as the s^ent, but by the :power of iGiod,^hl& 
sinner exercises no liberty !n the production of it 

Liberty is the privilege of a moral agent ; a privilege of a<^ 
ing according to bis pleasure, or as his feelings dictate. SihIi 
an agent must exist, antecedendy to the need, or use of libc^^ 
And if he is a compile moral agent, lie has moral as well at nai^ 
ural faculties. iAoid bis moral faculty must be vicious or vixto^ 
Qtts, the moment it has existence, as has been made evide^JA 
a previous essay. If this cannot be dqued, it is ce^sMD^ 
that liberty is not necessary to the existence of etthervice 4r 
virtue in the heart of moral agents. This is not only eyidipt 
from the description giyen oiliberty in the. fourteenth Essays; 
but it is true, if we adopt the xtpinion generally received r^sipe^ 
iog it. Orthodox divines. have commoply said, that liber^ k 
Vipovxr oi*.wi11ing. Iftbe will, or a power of wiling, be a just 
de^ition of liberty, then, the terms will and liberty meap the 
llame thing. Aiccording to the definidqn, it is asked, ^A^b^ 
the will^ vicious, or virtuous, or neitlM|r i If it be apsweioed, 
that the will is either virtuous, or vicious, rtbep nothing is pTjf^^ 
dicated of the will, but what may be affirmed of liberty, if l^b&c^ 
ty aqd will are the same thing. It therefore follows, that the 
liberty of moral agents is either virtuous or vicious. But the 
will did not produce itself. It was not created by man, but t^ 
Jiis Creator. And s^s man, considered as an agent, did not fj^- 
dsea^y liberuin the production of his will, because he dianpt 
create it, yet the moment it exists, it is either vicious or virtue 
it is therefore evideqt, that liberty is not necessary to the 
t^ce.of vice and virtue in a moral agent. Fqr no agenL|an 
exercise liberty, before it exists. |t is s.aid by many, tii2|t|fee 
faculty, or power of willing, is liberty. And it is created yi^ 
the quality of vi<», or virtue. Biit the will, with either of tjie^ 
qualities, is npt ,produce(] by man, but by his Creatqr. And ti^ 
wip, the moment it exists, with the quality of vice or virtue, con- 
stitutes the depravity with which .we are born. And as men 09 
not exercise any liberty in the production of this depraved wyf, 
their liberty is not necessary to its existence ; and of cour^ it 
It not essential to the existence of vice apd virtue. 

Some however say, that liberty consists in spontaneous, vd- 
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tkt in voloDtary exertions, or exef^ses. This makes Iflierty, vd-* 
Wnm^ vic^ arfid Viria^^ the same thing. According to this r^p^ 
li^^italioii, the first voKtioti of a moral agent cdn^ittit^s hti 
&nffktA depriavityi Bat who is the ag^m tbdf ptditiees tbiii 
tfjA, depraved', vicibos volition ? h ma» the agint ? If nbtf 
Atiiith^ is iMy liberty exereised by hihi in the existence of that^ 
ilfidU donstittitte his oHginal depravity. Bdt>if i t be s^dj that 
Mum the agent, in thi^tase^ because volunt^ egterci^ con^ 
iS^ta&st agency, dtb^ invohies on^ absurdity. For it iMke& a^ 
^y, ahd t&eeflfect'itprodttces, the same Mag;, B^ause it 
irgidd, that volition is ^geriey ; alid vdittoii^ at the same time^ 
tf fte eSk6tii piroM^ii. This cattrtot be trae i«4th' respecft to^ 
Aefirst origitial Volition in man, whatever it may be in rel^itioi^ 
tofhoiflB Wtdth are subsequent to it; T?ieref6re, accOi*£xig to* 
tUs definition of liberty, it is not necessary to^lhe e^tence of 
Aac Ofif inal depravity with ivhidi mea are bdrn; For with 
ttifeet^ tf> ti6% first voiiEtionv which comtitntes their origioRil de* 
piii^y, and' tt^m wbieb adl subsequent viciour exei^cises pro*' 
Md, tfiey were not^ atlibel^y to havie it, or not to have it; 

Farth^more; whatis meant' by the phrafee, liberty i§ neces^ 
^ to the existence 6f vfce and virtne ? Does^ if niean, that 
tteori^tiilfdiintaSh of ^itflfer v5ceor vil-tue in niah, is prodncctF 
by himself, and he is at liberty to produce it, or liot ? WBetU*- 
^dieongHial dt^uravity of man consists in tiaste, or wilT^ or the 
fetvdttntarjr operatioiii of the will, will any say^ we create or 
l*«iaf» th«Mf ? We mi^t with as much propritty say, we 
ciMIe ourselves. For no man can create a taste, or a will, or 
tjiefirsthexerctsd of his will, ai|y more than be can create himselC 
tfniel^ he certainly is not at lU>eiTty to be either vicious, or vir- 
tl«^^ any more than fee i$ at liberty to exist, or not exist. In- 
^^^ in- Whjatever B^t we iway view the subject,- \t is apparent, 
^ liblK^y ia not nf qensajy to the existence of either vice or 
^^iW«h; For . wither. w^ shall be created witb eitbei: a vicious 
^ VkrtiiOufli pbaractefj dt>e$ npt depend on our pleasure, any 
«>W rtjan our being, 

Sotfie a*e often ob}ectb»g to this representation, saying, if a 
stew iiiclia^tioti ddes^ net >^pend on our exertions^ we are not 
WilAiable. This will be attended to j under the subject of praise 
^ btemew^orthiness. Here it may be observed, that ^all who 
*«fi«v0 the docti*m$d*t)Otal depr«vity^ grant we asi torn with 
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leorrupt hearts. These will admit, that liberty is not neces^^ 
to the existence of vice or virtue. 

Whether the dealings of God with Adam, ms especially his es^^ 
lablishing a connexion between his moral character and that of 
bis posterity^ was inconsistent with wisdom and justice, is a 
subject distinct from the present* We know it is a fact, that 
Adam's posterity derive a depraved heart from him. And all, 
who believe Ood is holy, wise, and just, will admit that the con- 
nexion he did establish between our first parents and their pos- 
, terity was consistent with his attributes, whether they can clear- 
^ly see the consistency or not. The author has written on Ais 
subject, and advanced a theory which was new to him, never 
having seen any part of it in print ; but whether he will ever 
publish it is uncertain. It is in his viev^ a theory that avoids the 
difficulties, which have hitherto attended it, and Wbich agrees 
with reason and facts. 

But though liberty is not necessary to the existence of vice 
or virtue, yet is it essential to render us worthy of praise and 
blame ? It would appear, on examination, that h is no more 
necessary to praise and blame, than it is to the existence of vice 
or virtue. But as the subject of praise and blame is discussed 
in a subsequent essay, to prevent repetitions, the reader is refer- 
red to that for satisfaction on this point. We may now con*' 
jsiderj 

n. For what ends, or purposes, liberty is necessary in a mor- 
al agent. Though it is not essential to one thing, yet it may 
be for another. And it is requisite for the following purposes^ 
1. If we did not enjoy the privilege of choosing as we wish, 
and acting as we choose, we should not be complete agents. A- 
complete agent is capable of choosing and acting agreeably to 
the desires of the heart. So that, if he has desires for objects^ 
yet is not at liberty to put forth those Volition^^ and produce 
those external actions necessary to obtain the objects of his de-' 
^ire, and avoid the objects of his aversion, he is not a complb^te 
agent. For a complete agent is able to attain, generally, what«a^ 
ever he loves, and shun whatever he hates. If God had not es«* 
^ tablished a connexion between our desires and voliticxB, imd 
^ external actions, we might have desires, but they would neiet 
; produce any effects, nor be able to reach- the objects^ which 
would gratify them. In this case the agency of man would be 
.^ very imperfect, and incomplete. Accordingly d liberty to ohopstf 
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l^eably to lils wishes, and^ t6 act as lie chooses, is essential 
\y necessary to complete agentiy. 

2. It is neces^iry for lis, in order that we may act out the in-' 
temal inclinations of the heart. The desires of the heart wouM; 
never appear in any external acts, if we had not the liberty of 
dioosing and acting. Of cbidrse moral agents could tiever have' 
any knowledge of each other's characters. As We have no in- 
tuitive view of each other's hearts, and become acquainted with' 
^«ach other's characters only by external, visible signs, or ac- 
tions, if the heart was* incapable of mslliifesting itself in this 
way, we must forever remain ignorant of each other's d» 
serfs. But k is necessary, to answer mfany purposes in th& 
. moral government of the world, for creatures to have a knowl- 
tdge of each other's characters. And in order to this, liberty 
of cbnosing ahd' acting is requisite. 

3i It is necessary to social iritercburse. We might have 
strong desires, yet if we coiTld not express them, we could not 
have any social intercourse with each other, nor with oiir Maker. 
Tor if he did not enjoy the same liberty, the desires of his heart 
would not be manifested. And without a knov^l^dg^ of his 
character, we could never enjoy him. As true happiness cou- 
nts in the enjoyment of God, ana the social intercourse of holy 
creatures with each other, liberty is essentially necessary to our 
present and future felicity. 

4. It is netessary, in order for us to render Unto God all that 
service, which he requires of us. Generally, to do the things 
required of us, external action^ are rtecessaty; as in teaching, 
reproving, exhorting, and many other duties. But if we had 
W)tthe liberty of choosing and acting, the most benevolent heart' 
coMd' not perform all those duties, which are enjoined; 
• I now ask, is a person a complete agent, \i*ho is not at liber- 
ty to attain the objects he desires, or to manifest tSe internal feel- 
ings of the heart, or to have social intercourse with nien, or per- 
form the duties required of him ? If not, then liberty is neces- 
sary to answer ends Unspeakably inferesting and important. 

if we did nof enjoy the liberty of choosing and acting agree- 
* ably to our inclinations sinddfesires. We should be Very imper- 
fect, and incomplete agents. But our Maker hafe established at 
connexion between our original appetites, or primary principles 
of action, and all our subsequent actions ; which are necessary 
to the accomplishment of our pleasure,and the gratification of our 
Aesires* This established connexion secure to ife the privile^. 



called liberty, and enal^les qs to act as we pleas|s, and ifffsk 
Ifs complete agents, as (ar as this conaexiQi^ e^t^ds. 



By a motive, I mean any thing wtich nk>v^t «xci|^^ or ia^ 
duces an agent to act ; to chdose one tt^iog^ aqd r^ff^is^a^ptlier. 
Motives are causes 0f action. \ dp not ine^n, ^h^t t^jr are e€* 
licient, independent causes ; but they af*j^| whs(t a|re cpmmQoly 
^called secondary causes. They are as really the €{9i.uses of 9nt 
Voluntary actions, as rain, heat) and the ^arth, ar^ caus^ff ^(veg!^ 
tatioh. They are the ground and reason of pHr. a^iqg, 9i sdl> 
times, as we do act^ Motives may, t^ieref^rie^ be 4ivi4ed inM^ 
<!V0 ijeneral classes, internal ^nA escternai. 

L 6y internal motives,! mean> ievery thing iQith^. b^ait or. 
laste, which stioiula^es to action. The Appetite p/ hu^g^r im- 
pels, pr excites, to action. The same i» tf Ue with risspect tP.stU 
the appetites with which we are borit. 

Our a^t^ctions and passions excite to acUon. They ixp^ratt. 
as causesi whrch pttt t^e will in ndiptipn. Th^y prodme, dap 
give rise to vofuntary ejei^tions. This agrees wMh the expm- 
ence of all men ; for all experience the operatiQnof tbieseiiltfr^ 
nal principles, and %d they ^ s^inul^ie^ by th^ni IQ ^^ 
lion tbey perform* 

fcvery knguaire also is coniftruct^d on a h^^i, thai «e are 
gorerned by our interud appetites, and our d^s^re^ to obtaick 
that which is aj[jreeabb, and avoid whatever is painful* Hence 
arise the phrases, iu every language, of being impelled hyhjcui* 
ger, thirst, and the pn!!^!^jon[S« Indeed depriv.^ inpral agents ^ 
those internal princjple^ of action^ th^ir agency wquld ht die- 
stroyed, and all action would cease. 

These internal principles are antecj^plentto all odjr Voltotarjr 
exertions. They move ii^ to a^t. Tjhey ari^tih^ iaterijal cuiuea^' 
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|fAicii('(^(IactEf Vi^tlo^V These internal motives govern, anji 
Irtfemditfe tlie wllL ttence it is wholly improper to say, that 
Aese internal principles are governed by motives. They ar© 
Aepnwiinry prihciples of action in moral agents, and of course 
are not governed by antecedent principles within us ; for there 
lirenan^, which are antecedent to them. Beitig^nWarjf, they 
are not governed by any principles we possess ; but they gov-- 
6ti, dir^ arid dfetenhine the will. This faculty is entirely unfc 
iter the iiifluehc^ 6f the heart ; but the heart is never directly . 
under the infiueiibe of the will. Maying explained what I m^ap 
Vy mterri^l motives, I shall atterid^ j,, 

?, Tothein^tience of external motives, Eitemdl motivei 
toclude all objects, which either please or disgtist us. Evei'y indi- 
vidual oiftject which pleases, excites us toi those action^, which are 
Ucciaifiry to obtain the Agreeable object, And all those objects, 
wBlcli displea^i^, excite us to thoi&0 actions, which are necessary 
tolivfid tli^, tfiat We may shim the pain they might occasion, 
fil objji^cts, tlierteforei of every ^ind, whether agreeable or dis-: 
a|recablei When in ^ew of the mind, are mot}Ves to action. 1 
sigr, in view of tb^ mind j becsiuse bbjects, wbich are not per- 
^ved; or of wl|ich we are wholly i^iidrafttj can never please 
rtr dis^^st; OfcOiirse, tlUthey are perceived^ they haVe no in- , 
fltieiice. ThSk wllllead lis to coiisid^r the mdu^<;e of iriotives^ 

Rbwdo extefili^l objects operate on ttie viiitiA^ and influencei 
ifta action ? lUs wholly by affecting iti Attd they pever afe 
^t ii any farthibr, than they excite paitiful; or pleasant sensa-^ 
tioQs. Agreeabfe smd paiiifUl sensatiotis are feelings } and the 
Only fedmgs w^ ever etperience. ^ It is by exciting such sensa^^^ 
tiotey that exteniiirobjects atffect us. liTwe could perceive ex^*' 
tejisd objects witHbtit expenericin^either pleasure or pain, they 
^oiildhot itEkit m. Tn relktioii to all such objects, the mind^ 
would .be in a state ofjierfect indifference. For to be in a state 
oFindifiirence in relation t6 aiiy object, is to be uneflected by 
it. But We are tindtffected, if the object is neither agreeable, nor 
j^sa^eable. But wUeb objects either please or disguBt us, 
we are then no li^Ager hi a state of indiflerence j we are affect- 
ed either f&r or against tb^m. Objects, so far as they please 
or'dispt^si^, impress us ; and when they do neither, they make 
no impassion. Hencie thi^y a<^t upon the mind by exciting 
pl^sant or paihfiil sensations. And the whole induenee of ex-- 
teriml mbtlyescopsistsin the impression they make on the mind, 
.yt) fitr as tliejr affect #r iiiipresS the mtndj they itjfluenoe v$ to ac- 
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4|on ; and no fkrther. Here it is well to criraerve, 'tfmt as tbft 
heart, or taste, is the only feeling faculty of the mind, or the 
only faculty which is the subject of pleasure and pain, it is die 
only faculty, .which is affected and impressed by external ob^ 
jects. And when objects sure perceived by the understandings 
they always affect the heart agreeably or disagreeably, in a 
greater or less degree ; though they often affect us so slightly, 
that we take no notice of it. But the heart is never in a state 
of indifference in relation to any object, when in view of the 
ipind. When external objects impress the heart, they excite it 
to action ; and it is in this way only, that motives have iuflueoce. 
This may be more clearly explaiaed by pbserving,that three things 
are always, necessary to action. These are, as observed in a for« 
iper essay, a faeylty which can be the subject of pleasure and 
pain ; objects to mal^e ain impression upon it .; and an impret'- 
tion actually made, through the medium of the understanding. 

Tbi$ shows in what sense motives, both intemal;smd e^ternaly- 
are necessary to give rise to volitions ; or^ in other ^K^ords, to 
determine the will. Every volition is an effect, which nuist 
have a cause. And our internal principles of action, toother* 
with external objects, ?ire the secondary causes, wtnch produce 
volitions. Au(i unless .the§e.c?iu5es operate conjointly, the wiU 
would never be deteripined^ £xterh^ objects, by pleasiixg ot 
displeasing, excite internal principles to action, and by their ac-^ 
tions or operations, volitions are produced ; the wiU is put m 
motion, and exerts itself to give existence to every subsequenti 
act, requisite to attain tl^e objects at wbich an agent aims. , 

Having explained in what seo^e I u§e the word motive, as m? . 
eluding both the internal and external cause of volitions, and 
the manner in which external objects have influence in determine 
ing the will f we may proceed, to ^consider the strength of mo- 
tives. 

These appetites or propensities of the heart, with which we 
are bo.m, are the primary principles of action in moral agents. 
Our pleasures, pains, and desires are the affections., or opera- 
tions of pur appetites. They s^ the cause of our voIuiUary 
exercises. And our desires are weak or strong, in proportion 
to the strength or weakness of our appetites. The keener oni- 
appetite of hunger is, the stronger is oiyr desire for food. And 
this is true with respect to all our appetites and desires. The 
.strength of an appetite is not always the same ; it may be one 
jiiour strong, and the next weak and faint. Hence the reaisoji 
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\Aif oyj* ^^tmresfor the same object are one day warm^ and tht 
ii0it cool and languid. And the strongest appetite, while it re* 
iBains the strongest, has the governing influence. They are 
aSudn operating also in opposition to each other. The drunk- 
ard, for instance, has a desire to gratify his appetite with spirit- 
uous liquor, and a desire to keep the money he must part with 
to purchase it. Both these desires cannot be gratified, at the 
same time. There is a struggle, a warfare between them. In 
this warfare the strongest will prevail, and the weaker will be 
deoied. , Within a short period, the weakest may become the 
stroi^st;. aud when this is the case it will prevail, and. the oth- 
er must be denied. Thus the desires of the heart are constant- 
ly opposing each other, with less or greater strength ; and by 
the strongest desire we are always governed. Between the 
strongest desire, and a choice of th? object desired, there is an 
infallible connexion. Hence the strongest desire determines the 
will, and the will determines our external conduct. According^ 
\y the strongest desire is what I mean by the strongest Snter- 
nal motive. And the strongest desire is always strong, in pro- 
portion to the strength of its appetite. It is therefore of no con- 
sequence, whether we say the sti'ongest appetite, or the strongest 
desire^ determines the will ; because both assertions are true. 

This shews the reason, why the conduct of mankind in this 
world is so changeable. It is because our appetites and desires 
»e daily gaining the ascendancy of each other. And when 
aa appetite becomes stronger, than the one which had previously 
governed, there will be an immediate change in the agent's con- 
duct. If the same appetites and desires governed us uniformly, 
our conduct would not be variable. This is one reason why 
there is no change in the dfvine conduct. God is forever influ- 
enced by the same benevolent desire. He is therefore ever pur- 
suing the same measures, and seeking the same end. And as 
sfunts and angels in heaven, are always governed by benevolent 
desires, their conduct will be uniformly and eternally consistent* 

But it is time to show what external motive is the strongest. 
By^external motives I mean all those objects, which, by aflectin^ 
the heart, influence the will. 

It has been shewn, that external, objects determine the will, by, 
affecting the heart. When several objects are in the mind's view, 
the object which is the most agreeable, and from which the most 
pleasure is expected, isv the strongest motive. For the object, 
which is the most agreeablci yn\l excite the strongest desire in 



tte heftttj witli which the detenbinatioii oflte ^rilSik doi 
Becaui^e we always have the warmest desire for that objet^* 
which i^ all things considered, the most a^r^afale. Heii<» tfa9 
most agreeable object is the strongest motive ; mid will ha^ 
the most infldi^nce, so long as it affords the most satisfkctiii^ 
This is the object, which' makes the deeped impressicflft on ^ 
heart, abd excites the strongest de^res^ 0^ couirse tfais^ object 
will be chosen, or preferred to odiers which Ave less pleasu0§; 
fti the time the will is determined. 

Furthermore, objects which arc disgustful, thfe iiHlI Fi^»ei^ 
it chooses to avoid them. Hence that object, al^oil^ t^an)^^ 
which is the most disagreeable, hks the greatest' ^aigth or molt 
influence in determining the will. It tnust be ofovibtts to Mj^ 
one, that when two objects are disgustful, if both cannot be t^ 
jected, the one most disagreeable will be avoided by vohmtary 
exertions. On the whole, those external objects ai*e the strcifljj'- 
est motives, and have the mbst influence, whidfa are the inost^ 
agreeable, or the most disgustful ; the format t6 di^tenhine oOl^ 
choice in favor of the object, and the latter against itr 

From the above illustratiohs it is evident, that intenial i^il 
external motives perfectly harmonise in determining the WiU- 
For between the strongest desire and choice, theye is an infadlibli 
connexion ; so, also, betweeq the most agreeable QiqeQt^ all 
things considered^ and choice. To see, tberefbre, theii^ unit^ 
and harmonious it^fluenee, let it be cai^ully 6bserved, that tbi^ 
most agreeable object excites a stronger desire, (ban an ol^^l^ 
less agreeable ; and the strongest desire alifays determines tb<j 
fmll ; and the most agreeable object is uniformly chosen. In 
then, we consider qootives as secondary causes of volition ; these- 
internal and external n^otives or causes, of ^tfich a6 el^jpliBinatidli 
has been given, joiititly operate in produeihg the sait^e edfeet, pi 
determining the will for or against the san^e pbjeet. 

It is foreign from my object at this time", to inquire \i^hat thin|^9 
or how many, are taken into consideration, t^ render one object 
more agreeable than another. For whatever they may be, stiU 
. it remains true, that the most eligible or agre^ble object detc^ 
mines the will. And to ascertain what determines th^ i/i^ill, h' 
the great ohject of this Essay. I may not use words according 
to their more common seiise, when I call 'an iptefrhat priiicipls' 
pf action a motive ; yet these internal principles do as reallj^' 
have influence in determining the will, as external objects. Anf 
I Ijaye wished to brifl|j into view every thitfj^ whifchiii fapt haS 



liN^te^ in tiii& deteripin&tions of 4ie will, tf t baxit siicceededl 
m^i r^^ecti iny end is answered. From what has been oCi 
flgf^d on this sul^ect it follows— 

-% Th^ Ibe heart is a faculty antecedent to, and the fiumda^ 
to of a particiiliar das^ of exercises or operations. 

The d^ign of External objects, considered in the Jigfat ofmoi 
tires, ts, to exd^ action. They can have no influence in an* 
s^ienDg this end, but by ^Iciting painful, and pleasant sens«H 
tioas. Tl)b is the fii^ effect they produce ; and unlfess this e& 
iict IS produced, nO exercises will follow. Whisn these sensa-^ 
Ikms are produced, desires, and other exercises follow. If mo*' 
i^m excite pleasure and pain, they act ; not ieis agents, but as 
means, or secondary capses. And there must be a subject for, 
tbeifa to operate upon. For to siippose operations \$^itfaout a 
sabject, implies the greatest absurdity. It ipnplies, that they 
operate (m nodiing. But that subject is not the understanding j 
for that is incapable of ejth<?r pleasure or pain. Their first s^4 
inime^afe operatioli is not on the will a For the pleasure and 
pun they produce aris not volitions, but the cause of volitioaJ 
3%ere must be, therefore, another faculty, which is the subject 
Oji which they operate. And this fapulty we call the taste^ or 
hew. Thus by cbiisid^ring external objects as motives, which 
eneite us to act, such a faculty as the heart is proved ta 
to'exist, Which is antecedent to, and the foundation of all its ex- 
•reScts. 

9. It foUow«^ if there b^ no such faculty as the heart, distinct 
fom the w9], motives have no influence in determining the wilL 
Wfen we hprfe clear, just and distinct vie1v« of objiects, if they 
tifttd neither pleasure nor pain, we are in relation to them in a 
state of alssokite indiOer^tice. In this state, we have no feelingy 
Dc^ibcfinatiob^ no de^^ires, fcrorkgainst the 4>bjects we perceive. 
It is ^c^vidcint, that tk being in this state can never act. Met 
is totally witliout ai\y indtKiement to action. It is impi^ssibkf 
(or him to prc>fer one object to another \ or td choose or refuse. 
^^JofiHoRs, or acts of tWfe tiriH, nfever ^an hiive fxistem^. This 
has been d^nlonstratedi by writers, mor^ than once or twice* 
53iey accordingly injsist) therfe must be a bias^ preponderancy^ 
tfciidinati.on,for dr against all c^^ct^ before it is possible for it 
tojbe^hosai. The oiotnent att object pleases^ (Mr appears agree- 
^hte, there is a bias^ or inclination in its favor ^ and i^ben an oIh 
jeet appears disgu^ful, there is a bias against it. Then the 
1^^ is no longer in il^tate of indifierencc^^ Heno^lN. pfoasure^ 
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%€ feet in view of an olgect, is a bias in favor of it ; Siti^ Hii 
pain we feel is a bias against it. If such a bias, or incKnatioi 
towards or against an object be necessary ; or, in other wordsy 
if we must fed either pleasure or pain, in view of objects, before 
choice can exists then it clearly follows, first, that pleasure said 
pain are not vbUtions^ because these sensations must exist ante- 
cedent to choice ; and secondly, that this bias, or pleasure and 
pain, are not operations of the will, but of some other facuk)^^ 
But it is agreed on all hands, they are not operations of the under* 
standing ; because this is in perceivings not k feeling faculty." If 

. it be said, they are operations of the conscience, or a moral sense) 
then it must -be granted, that conscience, or a moral sense is a 

feeling faculty ; and if a feeling faculty, it is the heart, or whtt 
I mean by taste; for this is a feeling faculty. If it be said, diese 
operations belong to a capacity of pleasure and pain, which is es- 
sential to moral agency ; then.it is obvious this is a feeling eit- 
pacity, and of course the very thing 1 mean by the faculty of 
taste. It is therefor^ certain, that the faculty which I call die 
heart or t£)ste, though by others it may be termed the conscience 
or a nioral sense^ or a capacity of pleasure and pain, is the 
mbject of that bias^ that pleasure or pain, which \i necessariljr 
antecedent te the existence or possibiUty of choice, or the qier- 
ations of the will. And there is no way to account for the ez-^ 
istence of volitions, only on the ground of the existence of a 
feeling faculty, distinct from the will. Those, therefore, who 
will not admit the existence of a faculty susceptible 6f pleasdre 
and pain, distinct from the will, can never account for the cbs- 
tence of voluntary exercises. And those who deny the exttt- 
ence of faculties, antecedent to the exercises, are in the sane 
{Mredicam^it. And to be consistent with themselves, th^ tanst 
deny the influence of motives wholly ; or agree with Aitnoiians, 
thfit we can act in a state of perfect indifference ; or say^ diat 
volitions are produced by the imm^idte agency of Deity, widi- 
out the influence of motives. Then the warnings, admonitions^ 
threatnings, and promises, presented to view in the word of CM, 
are whcdly useless, and never can have the least influence. 

Every candid mind must be convinced by its own reflectioiis, 
that motives have no influencSe^ any further than they affect^ #r 
are agreeable or disagreeable to the agent. We. may judge 
■aany things to be good, useful and excellent, which are not a- 
greeable to the heart. Of course they iare not chosen, however 
^ongly judgment may determine in Hmt &vor. Our jwlf 



W^Eft iiifoniis us that thechardlcterof God is infinitely exceBentf 
but it b not agreeable to the natural heart ; and therefore, M ' 
(^K>08ition to judgment, the will rejects him. The will never 
fiWQiws the dictates of the understanding, any farther than they 
ace agreeaible to the heart. This is evident from d^ily facts. 
Hence objects infust be agreeable to the heart, to attract the 
will. And agents never choose objects, unless they are agreea- 
Me ; nor reject them, unless they are disagreeabfe. Their a- 
greeablen^s is the reafson why they are chosen ; and their dis- 
agreeablen^ss the reason why they «urd rejectied. But the rea- 
son of cho>ice is always antecedent to choice. After volition 
exists, no r^aSm, no motive can alter it; The faifluetice of mo- 
txtei is antecedent to choice. So far as objects pfease,they ih- 
diflie us to choose them ; aifd io far as they disgust, they in- 
cBiie <i^ to reject them. This is the manner in whiich they iii- 
flilMce smd govern ud. Hence there must be ^bmethUg in ah 
s^ent^tobe pleased or disgusfedf previous to <^boice ^ or motives 
bave not, neither can have, the least degree of influence. And 
if motives do not influence in this way, what Reason can be given, 
why any object is chosen ; or why one thihg is preiferred to an- 
other ? Those therefore who deny the existence of such a fkc- 
dty as the hearty disdinct from the will, to be consistent, musf 
admit the Arminian doctrine of indifii^rence ; and assert, that 
we choose and refuse objects in a state of perfect indifierence. 
For if they admits thslt the influence of motives is previous to 
choke, and is the reason of course of our choosing them, they 
grant the very thing for which we contend. And if we choose 
and refuse in a ^te <^iiidiff6£«nce, theil motives helVe no influ- 
ence ; we are never governed by them. And we act very incon- 
sMjtendy to pi«wat dbjetts to the vi%W of an tkgetti^ with a design 
to jHuluce him4o act. And if wo admh t||e iufluene^ of motives, 
we miAt grant the existence of that feeling facility, which I call 
At. heart*. But grant tltat a moral agent i?s possessed of the 
£ifiultiea of undlsnstandiog, taste, and will, and the influence of 
notivosr is easily discenMsd. For dien,- when external objects 
are in view .of the mind, the agent's heart is afleeted by them y 
iki9 pteased or disgusted, and desires are excited. Those de- 
i^uet, ikm excked, govern kad detennhae the wilL An^ ibis 
shows wliat we all find to be true, that the heart is never con- 
trolled by the will ; but the will is always und^r tbegovemmeiit 
mi miuenee of the heart. Objects will please or disgtist us^ 
^iki»MO^ in ^be pemer qf Ae will topref«ot:tt4 It U not itt 

S 
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tUe power of the will to cause us to We au4 bate j or to pr6« 
i^ent it. But the will is always obedient to the coramaad of the 
heart. It is always exerted to produce those effects, which are 
iiecessary to gratify the cravings and desires of the heart. Aii4 
as by motive is intended every tbing which Is a secondary eause^ 
.or a means of volition } nlotives are properly divided into two 
classes, internal and external. 

Whether we say the will is determinecl by the greatest appfiM 
ent good, or greatest uneasiness^ or any other itf ptiv^ what i0 
contained in thi^ Essay does not disagree with such opuii6ltii« 
For if objects of choice are painful, tfa^re is uneasiness ; if a^ 

Seeable, there will be uneauness until the oljects.arepbtailied* 
id to choose according to the gr0atest apparent g(t*od, is mi 
fact to be governed by sensations excited, which are tbe mosl 
agreeable, or painful. For it is ever most s^greeable to refed^ 
and shun otiyectrwhich are painful, if this ca^ I;ie done. IVe sure 
then always governed by motives^ according to what is written 
in this £ssay#^> 



€hi ike ^DaJtwt 0f Gbod muil^^h 

'fhe divi^n <»f good and evil idto imMtA and moral is { 
<Kr^ Under these two divbidns^ every kind.of ^ood and eviUi 
included. And the di^erence there is aomig tUigs cftUed good 
and evil, is the gr^Nind of ibis distmclion. To iLscertam itii 
difference, tod therel^y sho^ the propriety o£ 4iis dtvinoti^ii 
the dbjeet of this Essays It is oecesisiry firsts to get dear and 
distinct ideas of the tiatiird of good and evil in general ; aod 
th<»i proi^eed t!0 kvestigite the ground on which they m» ii&im 
Ipaidli^d into tiatural and monJ. Hence my prtiseot de^^ iSf 
to obtain clear contqHtotts of the ntitare of good and eVU, bo«b 
natural and moral. 

€rood and evil, inay be divided into ahodhUtmoA r cloriu s * 
Whftt^ver is good in itadC^ or in its own Mlur^,. k aniAstato 
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good. An absolute good is self-evident. No reason can be, 
giveoj why we esteem it a good, 

''happiness is an absolute good. Every one knows what hap* 
piness is ; what an agreeable feeling or sensation is. This all 
know by experience. And every moral agent who has expe^ 
riaaced agreeable sensations, is tertain that happiness is a good 
thing. It is imposoble to ccmvince any one to Ae contrary. 
Ifrither can any moral agent give any reas&nj why he accounta 
it a good thing. He is not convinced of this fact, by reason-^ 
iag ; but by feelings or possession. No proposition is more 
self evident than this, that happiness is a good feeling. We 
say, it is self^-evident, that whatever is, is ; and that a whole is 
greater than a part. It is equally self-evid^it, that whatever 
^ good, is good ; or riial good is good^ But to say, that hap* 
pmess is a good thing, is only saying, that this good, called 
Iiapptness, is a good. For a pleasant or good feeling, is happi^ 
ness ; and happiness is a pleasant or good ^e}ing. 

Some make a distinetiovi between ptea$wrt aiid httppm^f. 
Can we mean by pleasure any thing less or more, than pleasant 
iensations ; and do not the same sensations cons^tute happiness f 
It is granted ^ pleasures of mankiijid, derived from worldly 
eljects, are vain and nnsatbfying ; and that there is no happi« 
ness or pleasures, but in God, which are durable and perfectly 
^tisfying. There is no other happiness worthy of the pursuit 
of rational beings. And I can see no ground for any distinc-^ 
tion between them, but the one here aihnittted. 

Not only is happiness an absolute goad; but the greatest sum 
<^ happiness is die hightltpos^iiegood. For it is evident, by 
attending to the ideas the termsexpress, that an absolute good» 
ntreased to the greatest possible measure, is the highest possi- 
Ue good. Greater good than this cannot have existence. Foi^ 
it is absurd to say, there can be greater good than the greatest. 
And as every moral agent esteems happiness a good thing ; 
increase it to as ^htgh a degree as his capacity will admit, he 
^^ will possess as great a sum'of happii^ss as his nature will 
<><Nitain. Or, in other words, he possesses all ^he good his ca-*^ 
padlies will admit ; the greatest good to which mi individual 
can arrive, unless his capacities are enlarged. Hence the higb« 
^ hapfnness of whidi an agent is capable, is his highest good. 

And that, which is the highest good of an individual, is the 
%best good of society. Societies are composed of individu- 
^$ wd ^ cdlMtnre good of all the mdividoids, consdmtes 
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Ihe absolute good of the society. Accordingly, the sum of aU 
the happiness the individuals possess, is the sum of happiness 
iKxisting in that society. And if the individuals possess as much 
happiness, as their natures will admit ; the happiness of all 
added together, constitutes the highest good that society cm 
have, unless the capacities of the individuals are enlarged. 
Hence the greatest happiness a society can possess,, is its 
highest good. The greatest possible sum of happiness, there- 
fore, is the highest good of the universe. For a greater good 
than the greatest, cannot exist. 

I may now say, that the greatest possible sum of happiness, 
is not only the highest good of the universe, but the only ab- 
solute good m it. 

Some have supposed, and professed to believe, that holiness 
is an absolute good ; and of course, the highest good of the 
universe. If it be an absolute good, it is the highest good. 
And as thi s position is believed by many, it is necessary to say 
something to evince that it is an error 

I will suppose a society of beings, each of whom is perfectly 
holy ; yet happiness is a feeling they have never experienced, 
and never will. Is their holiness any benefit to them ? If they 
were devested of holiness, in case pain were not to be the con- 
sequence, would their condition be rendered worse ? No ; 
for their condition is precisely the same. For whether they are 
holy, or not holy, they have existence without feeling either 
pleasure or pain. Some mify say, this is not a suf^sablf 
ease ; because, if beings are holy, they will be happy. If this 
were granted, still it is a supposable case ; because holiness 
. and happiness are distinct things. As they are not the same, 
but objects of separate, distinct consideration, we may suppose 
one to exist without the other. Furthermore, holiness and hap- 
piness are not inseparably connected. Perfectly holy beings 
may sufier pain ; as was in fact the case with bur Savior, who 
was perfectly holy. The above supposition is, therefore, ad- 
missible ; and clearly shows, that holiness in the universe with- 
out happiness, would never be esteemed as a valuable property 
or benefit. And this makes it evident, that holiness is not an 
absolute good. 

Again ; suppose a moral agent to continue in existence until* 
out experiencing any pleasure or pain, yet capable of improve- 
ments in many branches of science ; I ask, could he ever have 
^ny idea of good and evil f Could you communicate to \fii% 
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•an idea of pain, or pleasure ? No ; if he were boni blind, yon 
could as easily give him an idea of light and colours. For we 
do not obtain a knowledge of pleasure and pain, by reasoning ; 
any more than we do of light and colours. To have an idea 
of pleasure and pain, a person must be the subject of them. 
And without an idea of pleasure and pain, the words good and 
evil would be perfectly unintelligible to him. You might tell 
him, that holiness is a good, and sin an evil ; but he would not 
apprehend the meaning of the terms good and evil. This I 
think every one must grant. This proves, that holiness is not 
an absolute^ but a relative good. Indeed, without happiness, 
why not as well to be without holiness, as to have it ; to be 
stones, as men ? Of what value is a universe, however holy, 
if there be no happiness ? But I need not spend time in show- 
ing, that holiness is not an absolute good. This is so evident, that 
every one must l?je convinced of it, whQ is not under an undue 
bias in favor of some beloved system. 

From what has been said it is evident, ihat happiness is an 
absolute good, and the only absolute good ; and that the high- 
^t possible sum of happiness, is the greatest good of the uni- 
verse. I now add, 

2. ThvLipainisBn absolute evil. This is sdf evident. Every 
person knows by experience, that pain is an evil. It is thus 
viewed, and dreaded, by every one. Yet no one can give a 
reason, why he views it to be an evil, or why he dreads it. If 
pain, or misery, is an evil in itself; then the greatest sum of 
misery, is the greatest evil which can exist. That being, who 
is perfectly miserable, suffers the greatest possible evil. Now 
every one will grant, that pain is an absolute evil. And, as it 
is the direct opposite of happiness, to be consistent, every on<^ 
must grant also, that happiness is an absolute good, 

3. Every thing, except happiness and misery, is good or 
evil in a relative sense only. When a reason can be given, why 
one thing is good, and another evil, they are relatively good 
mid evil. We consider them good or evil, on account of their 
relation to absolute good and evil. When we view things in 
this relation, if their ^en^ncy is to happiness, we pronounce them 
good ; but if their tendency is to destroy happiness, or produce 
misery, we pronounce them evil. But to prevent mistakes, it is 
necessary to observe, 

1. That to judge aright respecting the nature and tendency 
of things, we nmsttake into consideration their ultimate tendenctj^ 
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For many things afford present aud immeditite pleasure, wbiidl 
tend ultimately to destroy happiness. This is true with respect 
to many sinful courses and practices. They often afibrd those 
who follow them much present satisfaction and pleasure ; yet 
they tend ultimately to misery. In like manner, a godly 1^, 
such as the apostles and primitive christians lived, expose4 
them to persecution, and brought upon them in thi$ life many 
extreme suflerings and tortures. Yet the ultimate tendency oTho- 
Jiness is to happiness However much present pain holn^s ma^ 
occasion ; yet, as its ultimate tendency is to happiness, it is n 
good thing. And however much present pleasure sin may afford ^ 
yet, as its ultimate tendency is to misery, it is an evil. 

We cannot, therefore, judge correctly concemiog the good 
4)r evil nature of things, hy the immeiiaie etkcts they prodkice. 
To jndge aright, we must take into view their uliimaie effects } 
and pronoupce them good or evil according to their iiltifl>f^ 
tendency. 

2. It is necessary, also, to explain, in what sense the wordfeji- 
deney is he^e used. We say, the tendency of all bodies on the 
surface of qur earth is towards its centre ; yet we know many 
things m^y be made to Vnove in a direction from the centre. 

We say, however, their tendency is not to ascend, hat to de- 
/ficend towards the centre of the earth. By tendency, therefore, 
in this instance, we mean, that according to establitl^d laws 
in the natural world, bodies meeting with no obstruction will 
move directly towards- the centre, and will never rest till they 
reach that point. This directcourse of water for instance, 19 its 
motion to the centre, is what we mean by its tendency to the e&h 
tre. 

We say, the tendency of poison, arsenic for instance, is to de- 
stroy lift?. Yet it may be used in such a manner, as to remove 
•disorders, and restore health. According to the laws which 
prevail and govern, arsenic in its direct course will produce mie 
effect aftCT another, till its operation finally puts an end to life. 
Its direct course, in its operation, is to the extinction of tmm^ 
life. This direct course is what we mean by its tendettc^ 
Things in this world are, by their Maker, connected one wiUi 
another, intermediately, and witli some ultimate end. Accord* 
ing to tliis establishment, things produce effects one after anoth- 
er, in a regular train, till they reach their final term or endL 
Accordihig to the connexions God has established, their direct 
course, in their operation, is towards their ultimate ead ; and ia 



^aA eEk4 ihl&y will terminate, unless, by $dtne ioeanS or oihetf 
tUs estal)lished connexion is broken, or interrupted. This di- 
re^ ceiirse of things to some ultimate end or point, according 
to ^tabUsbed connexions, is their tendency. Now, according 
te established connexions in die moral world, the direct tenden- 
cy of holin^^Sy in all its operations^ is ultiihately to happiness. 

Tbb is what I mean by its tendency. And the direct course 
of » is, in all its oj^rations, to the destruction of happiness nl- 
tiiBMdy. And this is what I mean by its tendency. And there 
is mo way, of which we have any knowledge, by which a sinner 
can avoid being ultimately miseriable, except by becoming holy. 
A»d d holy chdiracter, continuing holy, cannot be finally mis- 
««bte ; luiless a different order of things shbnld be established' 
ia tfal^ mopal world. , 

Also, though arsniic may be a means of restoriiig healtfr 
t» the mck ; yet, in order to this, its direct course or operation 
mast be destroyed, or interrupted. Hehte, thbugh it may, by 
iaterrupA^ its cottnie, or compounding it with certain other 
dnigs, be Ik means of health '^ yet, we do not view this to bei^ 
nttoral taidency. So^ although sin may occasion good to the 
taDv^se^ yet its direct course or operation is to make the sin- 
ner finally midisrablei> So all will say^ its tendency is to evil^ 
(0^ not to g<ood, ultimately. Having explained \i'&at loiean 
t^ the tendemcy of things tiliimately^ whatever their present 
immediate ejects aire *; it may be said, that the reason why we 
cdl siMne tbings good Ss, because thay tend to absolute good 
tihimalely ; and the r^sOn tnhy we term some things evil is, 
Iwtause iney tend to the dedtruotion of absolute good ultimate- 
ly, or to Absolute evil. Or, we call some tbii^ good^ becausei 
Aetr ultimate imdevicy is td badness ; and^e c^all thJmgsevilit 
beeaase diey tend ultimately to misery ^ Here I wiitdd just ob- 
wrve, diat wbatover tends to misery, tends to destr^vhappi- 
>^^^ f and whatever tends to happiness, tendii to ptev^t niiln 
^« Hence to say, UiiKt a thing tends to destroy happiness, is* 
tiie'Same as saying it tends to tntsery ; and to say^ it teiids to 
^fcatfoy mis^, is the saitie thing with, sajring it tends to h$ippi- 
^8S. The preceding illustraticms lead to the following tmpor- 
^tot coBchisions. 

I. We judge all relative good, whether nirtural or moral, tOt 
Ijeagpod, ibt o^ and the same reason. 

Wby do we consider the sun^ the rain of heaven, a good coii- 
4itutii9a, and Jiiealtfai to be bleissmgs ? Becaitfse they conduce 
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te h&ppine'ss. For the same reason we view every tiung in tte 
natural world to be be a good thing, or a blessing. 

Why do we consider holiness, with all its operations and ex- 
ercises, to be good ? Because they promote happiness. This^ 
is their mmive and tendency. If the qivestion were asked re- 
specting every individual thing, whether natural or moral, why 
We Consider it to be a good thing, or a blessing ; in answer, we 
must assign one and the same reason. We should sayv because 
it tended ultimately to the promotion and increase of happiness. 
It is presumed no other reason but this can be. given, why we . 
judge things to be good, whether natural or moral. 

If We should sdy, we consider one thing good on accoant»o£ 
^its utility ; another on accomit of its excellency f another fiur 
its beauty, or on any other account ; still this is only saying, in 
mher #ords, that we esteem things good, because they teml to 
happiness ultimately. For can any thing with propriety of speech 
be called useful, excellent, amiaUe, benefickl, or profitable,- 
Wbicb does not tend to happiness ? It mnst be granted, that 
€fvery thing ha^ a tendency, either to h^piness or misery. Ac- 
cordingly, things which do not tend to happiness, tend tanus- 
ery ; Can we with any propriety apply to such things the t^^ms 
useful, or excelfent; or amiable, or any other epithet <^ similar 
import ? If not, then they ar6 designated by such qualifying 
epithets, becafuse they tend to the happiness of die universe ; I 
mean, to the greatest sum of happiness. Indeed it must be ob^ 
vious ttf every person, who refects cancfidly on the subject, that 
things are called good on account of their tendency. And if 
on account of their tendency, it most be' for their tendency to 
happiness. For no one will call any thing good, which tends to 
misisry, unless he views it in some other^ very different relation* 
The tome thing, it is granted, may be viewed in didbrent rela* 
tiofis i and be called good or evi^ according to the rektioa/in 
which it is viewed ; still it will be termed; good or cfvil ttccording 
to its tendency, in that relation, in which it is viewed^ That h 
a good, which does good ; and that does good, which promotes- 
happidess, or absolute good^ Andnothing els^ can be termed 
good, without an atose of words. .. 

As every thing is called good for the same reason^ on account 
#f its tendency to happiness ; natural and mbral'^ood are .not 
distinguished by the terms natural and moral because they have' 
different tendencies. If however all things, are viewed good for 
the same reason, it may be asked, why are they divided into 



Itfd classes^ and lAarked vfiib the words nataral and inof al ^ 
^Ebere iQustbe ajdiffer^nce, which is the ground and reason of 
Ikb distmction. To this I piirpose to attend in the next Essay ^ 
Jbfit now proceed to add, 

i. That for the same reason one thing is termed evil, every 
thing; is so called, whether it be .a natural or moral evU. 
Why are earthquakes, jwars^ famines, p^iiiences, arid all bodily 
diseases, viewed as. evils ? Because they destroy hapj^ness. 
Thi&is their tendency ^ If these evils were to prevail ^oiMto«i^- 
lyiUninersidhfi and eierntiilyf could created beings be happy ? 
C9uld a holy being,* if always tortured with an acute disease^ 
he considered a happy being ? l^Tatural evils, if they ^^rere to 
pieiml: universally, would destroy happiness as certainly as 
moral. So far as they do prevail, happiness is destroyed. Why 
issin.^^CHisidered an evil ? For the sanfe reason ; because it 
•destroys, happiness. This is its invariable tendency. And so 
&r: as k prevadis in this world, misery abounds* In hell, where 
sifitteigns uiicontroUedj the inhabitants are perfectly miserable. 
hk th« true, that natural and moral evils, are evils for the saoie 
(eaaon ; becatise they tend to misery^ or absolute eVil. Ac-' 
cordingly, the reason^ why evils are distinguished by the efi- 
tb^ natural and mprQl,is not on account of their different text' 
d$»des ; . for their tendency is precisely the same. 

Some may object and say, according to the above i>easoning, 
the sam€. thing may be . both good and eviL ("or instaiice> 
teoral.evil tends to misery, and for this reason is an evil J ills 
also an occasion of ^ happiltess, and for this reasbn it may be 
^ennedgood. Hence the above reasoq^pg proves too much $ and 
tlieiefore proves nothings 

Aaswer. !• We say, poison tends to dcfslr'oy life ; and is, 
tbeiefbre,: nn^evil thing i yet it is sonftetimes the means or occa^ 
•^^aofpresecving life } and when viewed in this reUtion, it is 
ft good thing. Still, is it the tendency of poison to preserve 
life ? Does it not naturally destroy life ? Whenever it is the 
^ceasioa of preserving life, its tendency is counteracted^i by be* 
|»g connected with other ingredients^ Leil. a person feed Upon 
it GODstantly, and it will soon put an end to his life. We say, 
4e tendency of sin is to the misery of the sinner 5 yet we say it 
1^ the ocmiion of good to the universe. But is it not true, dial 
Its tendency is to misery ; and is it not for this reason called an 
«vil? But, 
^ 3. The words occasion and tendency have different mean-' 
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ibgs. When we say sin is the octasMi of good, what ' do tre 
mean f . We mean ; that it is not the cause of good ; it is Qot 
its nature to produce good ; it is no^ owing to sin, but to the wls^ 
dom of God, that it is ever the means of good. God makesuse 
of it to promote an end, which it tends to destroy. Hence, its 
tendency is counteracted. A man in anger m^kes nseof^bis 
band, or some other instrument, to put an end to a person's life. 
Here the instrument is not the cause, but the occasion of deaib0 
The person, who used it, is the cause of the death. When 
therefore we say, sin or any other evil is the occasion of good; 
we mean, some agent has made it a means of good, contrary to 
its nature and tendency, Hence, though evil may be made the 
Occasion of much good ; yet its proper tendency and natore is 
to evil. And we do not judge of the nature or tendency of aqy 
thing, by the good or evil it may occasion ; but by the good or 
evil it will produce in its operation, if not counteracted.-— Reli- 
gion has been, not the cause, but the occasion of many sore 
persecutions ; sind sin is, not the cause, but occasion of mach 
good ; yet the tendency of religion is to happiness, and the ten- 
dency of sin to misery. And we judge things to be good or 
evil according to their tendency, but not by the good or evil 
which they may occasion. Hence the objection has no force, 
to invalids^te what has been said to show, that we denominate 
all things good or evil for precisely the same reason. 

3. It follows, that all kinds of good and evil, natural and mor- 
al, have the same nature ; which is either good or evil. Nat* 
ural and moral goqd have the same nature ; natural and moral 
evil have the same nature. We learn the nature and tendency 
of things by the effects they produce. If misery is the awful 
effect all created beings would suffer, in case nothing but nat- 
ural e^l universally prevailed, then its nature and tenden- 
cy is t<!^ produce misery. But if every created being was 
to be con^antly afflicted with the excruciating pains of an acute 
disease, Uien it is the nature of that disease to produce nothing 
but misery. Thel same will hold true with respect to eveiy 
other natural evil 4 

The nature of sh is to produce misery. If every being in the 
universe was to five forever under the entire dominion of sin, 
universal misery would prevail ; this is, the effect it would pro- 
duce. Hence it is the nature and tendency of both natural and 
moral evil to produce jinlsery, or absolute evil. Their nature 
. tbea are precisely the sume. 
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lb like manner, if nothing but natural good universally pre* 
niled, universal happiness would be the result : and if every 
being were perfectly holy, universal happiness would be the re- 
salt. So that natural and moral good, if they universally pre'^ 
vailed to the exclusion of all evil, would produce the same ef- 
fect. Of course, their nature is the same. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that natural and moral evil have the same nature ; 
also, that natural and moral good have the same nature. 
Whether the nature of moral evil is not more destructive, than 
that of natural evil ; and whether moral good is not more con- 
ducive to happiness than natural, are questions which do not in 
the least affect the above reasoning, f'or two things may have 
the same nature, although one may be more destructive, or sal- 
utary in its operation, than the other. 

I have been more particular on this head, than I otherwise 
should have been, with a view to detect an error which many 
have embraced ; which is, that evils and goods are distinguish- 
ed by the terms natural and moral, because their natures and 
tendencies are totally different. But, I apprehend it has been 
folly proved, that their natures and tendencies are the same ; and 
that natural and moral evils, jjre evils for the same reason ; and 
that natural and moral goods, are good also, for the same rf ja- 
son. We must, therefore, search for other differences^ as the 
ground of the division of good and eviHnto natural aha moral. 
This will be the subject of the next Essay. 



Of the Reasons J why good and evil are distinguish^ 
ed hy the terms natural and moral. 

Where there is no difference, there is no ground for a dis- 
Aiction. The distinction therefore, t^hich is under considera- 
Son, aild has long prevailed, implies a difference. 

The person^ who first made this djistiAption, bad in his own 



view> sufficient grouad for it. And mankind, for manyxag^^ 
have considered the distinction well founded. It has be^i 
shown, in the preceding essay, that the difference in the nature 
of mor&l and natural good and evil is not the reason of the dU^ 
tinction. 

With a view to elacicjate-tbis sulyect, I will divide airtfaings 
which exist, into natural and moral agents. Some majr say,' 
tbere are na natural agents. For all tfiings which exist, ^cept^ 
moral agentg^are no more than me^ns and instruments; &it i$ nt->^ 
proper to denominate them agents. Though this will be grant- 
ed; yet for the sake of elucidation, the distlnc^h may, for>the 
present, be admitted. According to this distinction, many will 
say, that things are called good and evil a^^ording to^hena* 
ture of the agents tp which they belong. Gcfod and e^r^pwd* 
ities, beloo^ng to a natural agent, are denominated natuial ;- 
and similar qualities, belonging to a mo^*al agent, are called 
moral. And this account of the matter' rafay satisfy many, ftit 
Ii^uisitive minds will ask, what is the difierence between a ntt- 
ural and moral agent f . It is as necessary to know the grocfi^ 
of this distinction, as of that under consideration ? lo ai^wbr ' 
t0 this inquiry J it is well to observe, tbatihe difference betwe^t 
a patural and imoral agent is very obvious; A natural agent is 
destitute of all the properties, which are necessary to constitute 
a moral agent. Moral agents are beings, who have the proper- 
ties, or faculties of understanding, heart, and will. But all oth- 
er agents are totally devoid of these properties. All beings pos- 
sess^ of these properties are proper objects of praise and blame. 
But there is no propriety in praising or blaming those existences, 
which are destitute of these properties. OlVfepy quality, there- 
fore, whether good or evil, is denominated natural^ which be- 
longs to a being that is not a proper object of praise and blame j 
and qualities, whether good or evil, are called morale if they be- 
long to beings who are proper objects of praise and blame. In 
other words, by natural good and natural evil is meant, that 
which belongs to a being, which has not the properties necessary 
to render it a fit object of pral^ and blarii6; aildby moral gocHoh 
and moral evil, is intended that wiiich belongs to a being, who 
has the properties necessary to constitute such an object. Ac- 
cordingly, when vre say, the light of the sun is a natural gotfd j 
we mean, however great a blessing the sun is, it deserves na 
praise.*";, But why not? Because it has' not the pi^operties, 
ivbicb are requisite to render it a fit object of praise or blame^ 
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IP^ir it has no intelligence no voluntary exertions, no feeling, 
or principle of action^ gn like manner, when we say all af- 
feeti€ms or desires are morally good or evil, we mean, they be- 
Umg to beings who are proper objects of praise and blamed 
. But why are they proper objects of prsdse and blame f , because 
they have all the properties necessary for that purpose. But 
what are those properties ? Understanding, Taste and WillA 
This shows that there is a wide diflference between natural 
«iid moral agents. And e distinction of good and evil into 
satural and moral, is designed to teach us this difference, with- 
out using circumlocution. Now, when we say the light of the 
sto is a natural good, we know the idea intended to be com* 
municated is, that the sun, by its light, promotes happiness, 
Imt deserves no praise. But by moral good is meant, that the 
subject of it is an object, which deserves praise. So that by 
ibis distinction, we do, in a short and easy wa}', give each oth- 
ttto understand that one being is, and another is not, a proper 
olgect of praise and blame. Hence, when we say diseases, 
earthquakes and tempests, are natural evils, the meaning is ob- 
vious ; these are not proper objects to be blamed. And when 
we say, that wars, thefts, murders, frauds, and the like, are 
in<»ral evils, we know the meaning is, that the authors of these 
e^ls are deserving of blame and censure. The same holds 
true with respect to moral and natural good. 

This distinction and division being once made and under- 
stood, our meaning is obvious, when we use the terras natural 
end moral. These terms include a train of ideas, which all 
uoderstand, who understand the ground of the distinction. All 
those evil qualities and events, which do not imply a desert of 
praise or blame in the agents, are classed together and called 
natural evils ; and those evils, which imply a desert of blame,^ 
lire classed together and called moral. So all things, which 
are good, are divided into classes, called natural and 'moral. 
This classification renders the communication of our ideas short 
and easy. And if this distinction were not made, and its ap« 
propriate terms were not adopted, we should be compelled to 
use many more words than we now do, on almost every topic. 
It is necessary, however, to observe, that every thing belong- 
ing to a moral agent, which m^ be termed either good or e- 
vii, is not of a moral nature. The understanding is not con- 
sidered a moral faculty, nor its openj^ons moral exercises ; 
because mere intellect is not a princip^bf action. If mankinit 
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were endued with np other faculty than the understatiding, they 
tnight reason correctly, and increase in a knowledge of truth ; 
but they would never do any thing, which is either good or e« 
vil ; they would be totally inactive beings. Nothing bat an 
active principle will ever prove useful, or hurtful. And a» 
mere intellect is not iaits nature active, and for this reason will 
neven promote or destroy happiness, it is not a moral feculty, 
nor its operations of a moral nature. 

The understanding may err, and errors may be the occemon, 
but not the cause of evil. If errors are considered as evil, be* 
cause they are the occasion of evil, they come under the class 
of natural evils. So also, if correct reasonings and acts of 
judgment are termed good, because they may be the occasion 
of good; they are merely a natural good. The unckrstaoding 
is under the command of the heart. It is employed, as the 
heart is pleased to direct, in devising means and ways to do 
good or hurt. It is employed in concerting wise and benevo- 
lent, or wicked and pernicious schemes, according to the pleas- 
ure and direction of the heart. The heart of Paul employed 
his intellectual powers, before his conversion, in devising means 
and ways to eradicate the christian religion from the earth 5 
but when he became a good man, his heart employed his un- 
derstanding in concerting plans to spread it through the world. 
According to this example, all mankind make use of their un- 
derstandings to do good or hurt, as their hearts please to direct. 
So the understanding is as really under the power and influence 
of the heart, as o^ir hands or feet. And the operations of the 
former are no more of a moral nature, than the motions of Uie 
latter. 

The same is true with respect to the will. This faculty is 
Under the entire influence of the heart. Mankind never choose 
or refuse, contrary to the pleasure of the heart ; but all their 
voluntary exercises are according to its highest pleasure. It 
has been shown, that the pleasure of the heart is antecedent to 
all voluntary exercises ; and mankind always act freely, be- 
cause they always act according to their pleasure. But if the 
will was not under the influence of the heart, men could not act 
according to their pleasure ; and of course could not be free 
agents. Previous to his being renewed, Paul's heart employed 
his will to carry into execution the schemes, which his under- 
handing had formed, td^lestroy Christianity. But after his 
MDversion, his heart ei^^yed h|s will in executing plans, to 
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laUeBd the Knowledge t)f the Saviour through the world. In 
like mani^r, the wUI of every man is under the direction and in- 
faence of the heart. ' Now as the will is under the influence of 
the heart, its exercises are not of a moral nature. The opera- 
tioQs of the will produce every external effect, and always prove 
ii»^fol or hurtful. For this reason they are termed good, or 
evil. But they are dot in a moral sense good or evil, for the 
same reason that the operations of the understanding are not. 
AU our voluntary exercises therefore, belong to the class of nat- 
lural good or evil. 

The motions of the hands, and other members, sometimes 
do good, and sometimes mischief ^ and for this reason such 
Actions are termed good and evil. But no one supposes the 
actions of the hands and other members are, in a moral sense, 
cither good or evil. And why not ? Because the good and 
evil they produce do not proceed from them as the cause ; but 
from the heart, which uses them to do good or hurt, according 
to its pleasure. Such- external actions are viewed as good or 
evil, in a natural sense only. And for the same reason, we must 
<^nsider all operations of the understanding and will in the same 
light. 

From these remarks it follows, that all the operations of the 
nnderstan^ng and will, and all our bodily actions, so far as 
good and evil may be predicated of them, belong to the class of 
natural goods and evils, It also follows, that nothing but the 
heart and its operations is of a moral nature, belonging to the 
class of moral good and evil. And one reason why the heart 
only is to be denominated morally good or evil is, this is the 
only primary principle of action in moral agents. 

As we can trace streams back to their original fountain^ so 
we cto trace all the actions of men back to their original foun- 
tain ; and this is the heart. And we can go back no favther. 
We find nothing in man antecedent to the heart, which is active, 
or the €ause of any actions. The heart then is the primary and 
<^inal cause of all the moral good and evil, which can be pre- 
^teated of men as agents. This is the cause, source, or foun- 
tain of all moral good and evil in man. 

The affections and passions are the operations of the heart. 
They flo^jn^s directly from it as streams from a fountain. They 
are the operations of the heart, as perceptions are of the under- 
standing, or volitions of the will. And as streams are of the 
^ame nature with the fountain from which they proceed ; so the 
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affections and passions are of the same nature with tbe hesyrt^ 
Tbe heart is amoral faculty ; and its operations are ^irf'a jOiQi^ 
nature* These only belong to the class of moni good ii«l 
evil. The understanding and will are not moral facultie6,:.iie- 
oause tbey are not primary i^ active principles. Of course the 
operations of these faculties are not moraU So far as it is 
proper to call them good and evil, they are to be r^ferr^ to |^ 
class of natural good and evil* 

It may by some be said, that as tbe operations of tbe wiU 
are connected with the heart, they ought to be viewed as m<^:al 
exercises. But this does not follow^ Things of different oa^ 
tures are connected* There is a connexion betwe^ the uncli^- 
standing and the heart ; yet it does not follow that the opeis»* 
tions of the understanding proceed from tbe heart, or are of ibe 
same moral nature with the operations of the heart. TberQ is 
as real a difference belween volitions and affections, as between 
affections and perceptions. This has been made evident in tlio^e 
essays, which treat on the faculties of the mind* Hence, though 
the will is connected with the heart, yet its operations are ^ot 
the operations of the heart, any more than perceptions are | and 
«f course, are not of a moral nature. 

To brin^ this essay to a dose, let the following things be 
considered; A tree has fallen, and killed a man. Poes it de- 
serve blame ? No ; because it is not a proper object of blafitie. 
Why is it not f Because it has not the faculties necessary to 
render it a designing agent. 

One man kills another. Does he deserve blame ? We will 
answer, yes : But why ? Because he has all the faculties, 
which are necessary to constitute him a designing agents or a 
complete moral agent* But does blame bdong to ^e under^ 
standing, which devised the means by which life was taken away? 
No. To his will, which executed the scheme devis^ I No« 
To the hand and dagger by which the victim was stabbed ? No* 
But why are not these deserving of blame f Because tbey 
were not active principles ; they were only the instcum^ts or 
means, by which the murderous putpose was edB»:ted. What 
then renders the murderer deserving of ceasnre and condenma* 
tion f His heart. But why f Because it is an active prind-" 
pie and the primary cause of all the actions, whtfih terminated 
in the death of his fellow mortal. Here lies that malice pore* 
pense, which is called murder This is termed a moral eviljbe'. 
i^ause it eiists in a being who is a complete moral agent ; and 
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because it is the cause of the death of his neighbor. To sum 
rip the whblcf ; moral gdod and evil belong to moral agents ; 
aid natural good and evil to natural agents But what 
is the difference between these two agents ? One has all the 
properties necessary to rendei^ it a {proper object of praise and 
blame, or a designirig agent ; and the other is destitute of 
them. But why is not every thing in a moral agent, which 
may be denominated gbod arid evil, to be considered a moral 
gdod or evil ? Because they do not proceed from a primary, 
active, principle of action. Accordingly, no good or eVil is to 
be considered morale but that which proceeds from the heart of 
man ; because this is the only JDrimary principle of action, 
llie heart then, atid its various operations, constitute the only 
class of moral good and evil. Every Other good and evil be- 
longs to the class of natural good and evil. 

It h a general opinion, that exercise^ atiion, activity ^ fee. are 
essential to vice and virtue. Hence voluntary exercises have 
by many been considered as holy or sinful, because they have 
been viewed as being exclusively actiiie. Since it is proved, 
that the mind is endowed with that faculty called the taste or 
heart ; and that this is the only primary, active, principle in 
men or moral agents ; all, who consider activity essential to vice 
and virtue, will now see why the heart is the only moral faculty ; 
and why it with its operations include all holy and sinful exer- 
cises, by considering the subject in connexion with what is ad- 
vanced in this Essay. Such are, hence, desired here to give 
the subject a reconsideration. 
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On the na^re of moral eml, or sin* 

1. John» 3, 4. Whosoever eoiaiBltteth sin transg^resseth also the law ; for sin is the 
transgression of the law. 

The moral law is the rule of duty, given by God to man. It 
is a perfect rule ; and binding on all intelligent, created beings. 
It never can be repealed or disannulled, any more than either 
moral good or evil can cease to exist ; or their natures, in the 
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preset^ system, be so altered, that virtue may becoytne viae, aftcl' 
vice virtue. Hence the moral law is immutable, ^^d will ^ 
eternal in all its requirements and prohibitions. In tbi& p^sag]^, 
sin is expressly declared to be a transgression of the lfn?r* C^ 
course, every transgression of this law is a sin. And the mc^ral 
law, according to scripture^ extends to the heart, as well as 4iif 
and conduct. It will be natural then, 

I. To inquire what may be considered as a tra|^gres90|» q£ 
the moral law. 

This law contains two general branches. 1. Reqvirtwumi$* 
And — 2, Prohibitions. The first respects what WiC ought W 
do ; and the second what we ought to omit doing. Thou tfto^ 
love the Lord thy God toith all thy hearty and thy neighbor ^ 
ihuself. This contains the sum of all that is required of med. 
Thou shalt not do any evil. This contains all that is prohibit^. 
These two constitute the whole rule of duty given to men. 
Here it is proper to consider how this role may be transgresseiL 
And, 

1. How may the requirements of the law be traosgre^ae^f^ 
So long as men have in their hearts and lives all that is reqa^*^ 
ed of them, they certainly do not transgress this brapph of tb^ 
divine rule. If they love God with the whole hear4, and tbeir 
neighbor a^ themselves, they fulfil all that k requi^'ed in theic 
hearts. They have the heart and the afiections reqi^rf^of |;h|u^r 
On this ground they cannot be blamed. For they do n^ tjpW!^ 
gress. The only way then by which men c^ tranagres^rdi^ 
vine requirements is by defects^ by omitting to do what is reqoi^ 
cd. When the heart is destitute of love to God, that temp^ 
and affection are wanting, which are required. Here is a defi- 
ciency, a want of the thing required ; a defecti The person 
does not come up to the rule of duty, but falls short of it. Is 
not a total want of love to God a great imperfection i Is it not 
a transgression of the law .'* Who can deny it ? It is then 
evident, that this defect^ this privation^ this want in the heart of 
what is required, is a sin, a transgression of the law. Hence 
any deficiency in this particular is a sin. We are required to 
love God with the wfaiole heart. Notbteg 4bort ^ this comes 
perfi^tiy up to^ what b requk^d. Aeoiwding^ if 4i piersoa Jial 
love in his heart to God, so far as he comes sltoYt of t|ie Doiesisvure 
required, or of loving with tfee whole heart, there is a VHint. ia 
him of the affection requii'ed. l^his w^nt is a sin. And ^ ^ 
as any holy affection, whether it.^ Ivv^j, repeiit^qcei bupt^^ 
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^ any odier grace, Is wantirig in strength or in equalling thts 
pdfWet we have for such affections, it is deficient 5 there is a 
iritiit of more life, and a greater measure. And this defect of 
StWmgth in any holy affection, is a sin, a transgression of what 
fetequired. So far as this want prevails, the christian charac- 
Ut k deficient, or imperfect. Hence a total want or deficiency, 
m any holy atfection, is a sin. And this is the primary imperfeC" 
iion in every moral character. Did not this in the first place 
exist, there would be no irregularity, no sin in the heart or life 
of any moral agent. This will be proved in its proper place. 

Btit as many deny there is any sin in a mere want, deficieq- 
cy, or defect in the moral character of man, it will be necessary 
to attend some further to this subject. 

Suppose the heart and life of a person is perfectly what it 
onght to be, in all respects but one; and that is a want of holy 
^affection. Would not this want be considered a great imper- 
fection in his character f Would it not be viewed as sinful ? 
Could he be considered as keeping the law perfectly f Would 
Bot the divine law condemn him f Could he, without any love 
in his heart to God, supposing every thing else be right, be ad- 
mitted into heaven ? And when he stands at the bar of God 
for trial, destitute of any love, would not his Maker blame and 
condemn him ? The answer to these questions is easy ; and 
proves that thig want is a sin. 

Again. Do not all christians feel worthy of blame, so far as 
they know there is a deficiency in them ? Do they not consid- 
er the want of more love, more humility, greater conformity to 
God, and more intense desires after holiness, a sin in them, a 
moral imperfection .'* Do thej^ ever expect to be perfect, until 
^ery grace arrives to perfection in its measure ? And is not 
this want a grief and burden to them daily ? Does not this 
accord with the experiences of all christians .'* And fully prove 
that this want, in tlieir view, is a sin } This want is the very 
thing intended by stupidity, and baireniiess. And for this want 
of more love, zeal, fervency, engagedness, and fruitfu]ness,they 
afe condemned in the sacred oracles. Why do they cry, my 
leatitiess," my leanness ; why are they condemned for their^ stu- 
pidity in scripture, if such a want be not a sin ? Holy affec- 
tions are.tbe fruits of the spirit. Aiid so far as these are want- 
ftig, there is a want of fruit ; and so far as christians are want- 
^S in fruit, they are barren. And so far as their affections dre 
Wamtog, they are wantkig in life, zeal, and fruitfuloess. And 
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so far as they are wanting in life, and zeal, they are stupid, j^id 
for such stupidity and barrenness, which we now see is only a 
want of a greater measure of holy affection, they blame and 
condemn themselves ; and also the word of God blames them. 
Why else are they condemned for their barrenness, stupidity, and 
deadness f This fully proves, that this want or deficiency of 
holy affection is a sin, in the view of christians, and according 
to the word of God, 

Further. In what way can divine requirements be transgress- 
ed, but by a deficiency ? Nothing but a want of what is requir- 
ed, can be a transgression of requirements. Need any thing 
more be said to make it evident, that this want of right affec- 
tion is a sin f In like manner, all external neglects of duty are 
sinful. We are required to pray. If this be neglected,. the 
thing required is not done. This neglect, which is nothing 
but an external deficiency, is sinful ; is so considered by m^i 
generally, and is thus represented every where in the word of 
God. The same is true of all external neglects of duty. A 
neglect of any duty is a deficiency in a person's life, a want; 
a defect. And there is no way by which a person can live con- 
trary to divine requirements, only to neglect to do what is re- 
quired. If a person neglect to give to the poor, \iiicn it is bis 
duty to give, he has omitted a duty, and has done no more ; fo 
he has not stolen from the poor. Hence a neglect of duty 
impKes no more than a mere want. But if he steals from the 
poor, when it was his duty to give, he has both omitted his duty 
to them, and done what is prohibited. Hence all acts, which 
are forbidden, imply a breach of the whole law in its reqnire- 
ments, and prohibitions. But omitting a duty is a transgres- 
sion only of what is required ; it does not imply a transgression 
of what is forbidden. It is now evident, that a want or deficien- 
cy in the heart, and a neglect externally of what is required, are 
'each of them sinful, a breach of what the law requires. But 
as love is the sum of all the law requires, it may afford some 
light to reflect on what the term implies. Love certainly implies 
npleasedness with the object beloved. To say we love an ob- 
ject, is saying we are pleased with it. Pleasure is an agreea- 
ble sensation. But what is the foundation of this pleasure ; or 
what is it, which is pleased ? It must be something. For we 
can no more conceive how pleasure, or any affection, can exist 
without a subject, than we can conceive of an action without an 
agent. If it be said the agent is the subject of the pleasure^ and 
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•f every affection ; still this is not sufficiently definite. For 
every moral agent has faculties^ different in their nature. Th& 
understaiiding is one faculty. And all agree it is not a feeling 
fisiculty ; therefore, it is not the subject of pleasure. And thp 
taste, or heart is another faculty ; and the only feeling one, 
which belongs to the human mind. And the sensations of this 
Acuity are always antecedent to voluntary exercises. This fac- 
ulty then is the subject of that pleasure, which is ever implied 
in love. As we are required to love God, and this love implies 
a pleasedness with his character^ and such pleasedness cannot 
exist without a disposition or heart to be pleased^ God requires 
us to have this disposition. Indeed, that we ought to have a 
disposition or heart to be pleased with the divine character, is 
a truth so evident, it is presumed no one will deny it. 

Another thing implied in love, is a desire for the honor and 
happiness of the person beloved, and a desire to enjoy his soci- 
ety. This all know to be a fact by experience. Do not all 
wish well to the object beloved, and wish to possess and enjoy 
it ? Now, when God requires us to love him with all the heart, 
be requires us to have a disposition at all times to be pleased 
with his character ; and he requires us to be pleased with it, and 
to have desires for the glory and honor of his name, and to en- 
joy him forever. For as God requires love, he requires every 
thing implied in it. But a disposition to be pleased with him, 
and to desire his glory, and the enjoyment of him, is love. This 
shows how much is implied in the command, to love God with 
all the heart. And I here make no other distinction, than what 
is made in the command itself, by him who knows all things. 
He considers the heart a distinct thing from love, and antece- 
dent to it. Thou shaltZove, with what? With thy Aeart The 
heart then, or what I mean by disposition, is distinguished from 
love, which is only an operation of the heart. Hence, to re- 
quire us to love with the heart, is requiring us to have a heart 
or disposition to love, if we have it not. 

And if men have not a disposition to love God, the most es- 
sential thing in the requirement is wanting. And if this is want- 
ing, the command is violated ; and the person never will love 
bis Maker, till this disposition is created in him. And this 
want of a disposition to love, or be pleased with the character of 
God, is xYi^ primary imperfection in the moral character of meo. 
I am now ready to attend, 
2. To the prohibitions of the moral law. 
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There are many aflections of heart, which we never ou^lrt f6 
indulge or gratify ; and many external actions, which we ought 
never to perform. Such as anger, revenge, lying, stealing, attd 
hating God or man. If we have and indulge those passions, 
which the law forbids, or perform those actions, wiiich are «ii4p- 
ful, we transgress the prohibitions of the law. In doing tliis, 
we go beyond the rule of duty, there is excess in us, as weH as 
defects. It appears, tb«fn, that we transgress the rule of duty htt 
two wajTs. 1 . By not coming up to it, or not doing andkavhi^ 
all that is required ; and 2. By going beyond it, or having and 
doing what is expressly forbidden. And is it not as great a sin, 
not to live up \o the rule of duty, as to go beyond it ? «Aj^ 
not defects as really sinful as excesses ? 

Why are positive acts of transgression sinful ? If it be an* 
swered, because they tend to destroy the happiness of the moral 
system ; for the same reason such defects are sinful. For noth*^ 
ing tends more to destroy the system. For if all the mem- 
bers were destitute of that love the law requires, the system is 
mined. Nothing but wars, contentions, disorders, and deso- 
lations would prevail in it. But this consideration belongs to 
another part of the subject, where it will be attended to more at 
large. 1 have now shown what a transgression of the lawls, and 
of coarse what sm is. To elucidate this subject more ftilly, a 
number of other things must be t^en into consideration. { 
proceed therefore to attend, 

II. To the principles of action in the human heart. 

Every agent possesses a principle of action. There must be 
something inherent, abiding in him, which will move and ex- 
rite him to action, or he is not an agent, and will never act. He 
may be a subject to be acted upon, and used as an instrument 
in the accomplishment of many things ; but be fe nothing more 
tfran a passive subject or instrument. As every being must have 
a principle of action in himself, to be an agent, it is a matter of 
importance to attend to this in particular. 

One thing is self-evident, that a principle of action nmst he 
something susceptible of feeling. And as nothing is a feelmg 
but sensations and emotions, which are pleasant or painful, 
something must exist in man, which is susceptible of pleasui^e 
and pain. And it will be granted, that the faculties of under- 
standing and wiH are not the subjects of sensations. Tlae heart 
is the subject of all our. pleasant and painful sensations. The 
heai:t is the only principle of action in moral Agents, as has been 
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m09tnpi^x> pr'mcip}^ of action. On exumioation it will be ev^ 
i^nt i| 19 a cQmplex principle. 

Hejpe let ^9 aM^d to f^cts aod experience. 1$ not benevO'* 
hmci a piiiiciple of action f Is it not pleased with divine tbingSi 
ail4 disgus.ted at sin ? Does it not excite to action, and move us 
10 jkeeptbe law in all its parts^ and make us active and ^^ealous 
in the service of God f It in fact operates in this manner, in aK 
who possess it. Then it is a principle of action. 

t>o aot bunge^r ^nd thii^ excite to action ? Is not the ap* 
p^^itepjeased with food and drink f Does it not move men to 
^ ati |he oieaps, necessary to a supply of bodJdy wants f 
^b^ it i^ a principle of a^tioji. 

Ar0 not natural afiectior)s, si|ch as the parentai, filial, and 
CCN^u^l, princ^l€^ of action f Do they siot operate as powex*- 
fulfpriueiples, andante to innumerable actionsi ? Then iti^a 
faeti wh&cb agrees with experience, that in the heart tber« are 
leveral distinct principles of action ; principles, which excijte 
taon topursue very different .objects. Benevolence will lead to 
$eek tbff;gl<?ry ofGojd:;^ hunger, to seek food; thirst, to seek 
imk ; and oifcer principlies, \(^ seek their respective object^ 

These princi^l^es a^^ so ofiany distinct appetites. Benevo<- 
Wnce, hoQgejo, tlurst, iis^tu^fal affections, are so many distinct 
appetites. And tbesf, collectively con^ider^d, constitute the 
healrt. Hence the b^ar^ is a convex fequl^y, co^iposed of a 
iMimter of.app^ttes united; wl^ich prepare m to be the subjects 
of aB the sensations we ever experience, and to perform all the 
qiction^ Whijch eye^* belong ^ us as ^ents. Thi^ point has 
heen ckarly established in the essay on the appetites. j|nquire, 

UI, Why aW vice JH^d virtM^ must have their seat in tbe 
h&aitt. The reaspn is, b^ca^bse this is tiiQ prnmrny fountain from 
whidii vM good awl eviji pvoo^d.. The c^p^t^tes of the hear^t 
are the prin^ipl?s of actiw, which set all the wheels ipmption. 
They govern ^ understanding, and thjB wiU, and aH our ex- 
ternal actio):|s.. T^e th^se aw.^, an4 hwmi would not be argents, 
5Mid .good a»d ftvil coujd tiQt ke impiJ^ed to tbem« 

When we see in -men ex l^r^nal conduct, gqod or b^, we are 
to trace back) i^nd find from whence it all proceeds. In run^ 
nbg back, we find tbe ^jstemaj actions proceed from the will y 
^ the will from the h(Sart. Here we come to the original ijou^ 
ttin, foom . which ^U good aad evil |Mroceed. Here ^then is tte 
seaiiof iajl vice mi vijrtuie. Bi^re sire the principles pf actiop^ 
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which arfe the causes of all the good or evil ever done by nk^ 
considered as agents. Their moral character, then, is accordiiig 
to the nature of the heart. The heart is either virtnous or vi- 
cious ; and all its operations, or affections, are of the same na- 
ture with itself. For streams ai^e like their fountains ; and 
fruit, take the nature of the tree which bears it. For the 
reasons now ^ven, nothing can be nlore evident than this ; that 
vice and virtue must consist in principles of slction, and must 
have their seat in the heart of all moral agents. 

Here it may be well to observe, that as the slppetites of men, 
in the sense explained, are the principles of action ; so some df 
them may be lost, and then again restored. This is hi fact the 
case, with respect to benevolence. Adam lost his disposition 
to love God, ^t the fall ; and if he became a good man, it was 
again restored. And all men are bom destitute of it ; and 
when any are regeneirated, it is implanted in their hearts. And 
other appetites, as well as this, may be lost and restored* And 
this often in fact appears to be the case. Still this does not 
affect the subject of moral agency. For when an appetite is 
lost, others, which are principles of ac^on, still remain } and 
men are as active agents as ever. Though it does not affect 
agency, yet it will cause a great alteration in men's conduct. 
That appetites may be lost and restored, is one thing of im*- 
^ portance to be considered in relation to this subjects I shall now, 
' »^ IV. Show that vice and virtue are not in themselves good or 
evil, but only in a relative sense. This has been proved in the 
essay on good and evil. This point being made plaid and es* 
tablished, we may now observe, that the same thing may be good 
at one time, and evil at another, just according to its circum^ 

^' stances and connexions. For instance, when poison is taken 

in such quantity as to destroy life, it must be considered as 

an evil thing ; but when taken mixed with other ingredients, 

^r alone in a proper quantity, it produces health, and is esteem- 

t^ ed a good medicine. Fire, when under our government, is a 

' ^ 5 great blessing. But when it rages uncontrolled, it is a very 
^ V great evil. The sun is a very great blessing, when connected 

! - "" with a supply of rain. But without rain, it proves the great- 
est evil ; for then its tendency is to destroy life. If the earth 
should lose its projectile force, it would directly be swallowed 
up in the sun ; and every thing on its surface would be destroy- 
ed. We might multiply instances to show, that a great blessing 
in one state, might prove a great curse or evil in a different 
condition. 
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These remarks may serve to show, that the same principles 
^f action in the heart of men in different circumstances may 
have a very different tendency. I shall therefore now con- 
sider, 

V. Hovr some principles of action in the heart may and will 
tend to produce happiness in one state, and misery in a differ- 
ent state. Adam, we are itlforiiied, was created in the image of 
God, both natural and moraL He was therefore created with 
a heart to love his Maker supremely. And this was the gov- 
erning principle of his heart. It was an active principle. Hfe 
had also bther principles of action implanted in his heart. Such 
tis htmg^r^ thirst, a love for his wife Sind cBildren, a desire foi". 
kntiwl^ge, a principle of self preservation, and others enu- 
merated in Essay 9th. 

Now as long as Adam was governed by love to his Makei*,ali 
the principles of action in his heart would Be subordinated td 
the glory of God, and kept in due regulation. If he ate or 
drank, or gratified any other appetite^ it was with a view to the 
glory of God. He would not neglect any duty, the law requir- 
ed of him ; nor perform one action, which the law forbade; 
There would be no defect, oy excess, in his heart or life; He 
would not fall short of the rule of duty, or go beyond it ; but 
live according to it. And so long as he did this, he was per- 
fect. All the feelings of his heart, and the actions of his Dfe 
harmonized, ahd centered ultimately in the same ehd; Noth- 
ing but obedience, order, regularity, and harmony prevailed in 
paradise. Both natural- and moral evil was unknown; And 
in this perfect nianner every thing would have proceeded, had 
he not been deceived by his adversary the devil, and then viola- 
ted the divine command. Under this deception he believed, 
that good, and not evil, would result from his eating the forbid* 
den fruit. Being deceived he ate. And then^ According to 
the divine appointment, he forfeited and lost his benevolent . 
jJrinciple. The moment this was done, he was in a state of 
spiritual death; One of the greatest changes took place in his 
moral character; He was no longer a saint, but a sinner; Hcj 
had lost the moral image of his Maker. Every thing the law 
required of liim was wanting^ He had no benevolent disposi- 
tion to govern him, or to be grsltified. He had no love for the 
happiness of others ; no love for the law of God, and nothing to 
prompt him to seek his glory, or the good of his kingdom. He 
^as in the view of the law a sinner. Because every thing the 
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inw required of turn wns wanting ; wi by the law lie wa^ con* 
demned. 

Now all this igtrue, considering only what was utflnftng in 
Adam. Is not that character morally imperfect, which is 4€9- 
'titute of all holiness both in principle and action i Is it.oot a 
Unfuil character ; such as the law condemns ? Then a mere 
want, and privation of holiness is amoral}inpf>rfectiQn.; It is ft 
sin, or a transgression of the law. 
This sentiment demands the careful attemlion of the ,i$eader* 
^ It will surely be granted, that as long as a moral agent k pf^ 
iiectly benevolent, or loves God with the whole heart, and this 
I principle governs him, it will be impossible for .him to do any 
I thing in a moral sense wrong, or to commit sin. It is evidei^^ 
\% then, the first sin in a moral agent must consist in the enHref or jmw^ 
t ; iicU want of ;benevolence. For so long as benevolence i^pe^G^ct, 
\ ^waA he is governed by it, he cannot sin. There is noway, Uien,by 
' which he can become a sinner, but by the loss of !b«ievol^M» 
wholly, or in part. If entirely lost, he has no moral goodness 
remaining. If it is diminished, and he should not love God half 
so much as he might and ought ; then there is a parlial defect. 
Hence the first sin in a moral agent must bean entire^ orpartUi 
want of benevolence. The first sin must be a de&ciency, priva- 
tion, or imperfection. There is no other way conceivable by 
which a perfect, moral agent, can become imperfect or sinful; 
or by which sin can enter, or be^n to exist. Could saints in 
ibeavki, whose benevolence is now perfect, become imperfect or 
sinful, unless by a perfect or partial want ofbenevoleoce ? Of 
eourse the jmmary existence of moral evil must con^st in a de- 
ficiency, or want of benevolence, in whole or in part. 

This benevolence is all that Adam lost at the fall. All bb 

other principles of action remained the same. Hehad the sane 

appetites of hunger, thirst, sdf preservation, conjugal dnd fiUil 

? affection, and desire for knowleJdge. This fact is undeniable. 

f But now the great inquiry is, how will these. principles of actidn 

^' operate^ where there is no love in the heart to God ? (hie 

I thing is certain ; these principles of action wiU have the sole 

I and enthre government of the roan. For he has no other pMWr 

\ ciples to govern him. Now these principles will never l»d a 

\ ]m*8iin to seek any objects, but those he loves. And he lovei 

no obj^ects, but those of a worldly nature. Henee the worlds in 

: some shape or other, will be the only ol^ect of ptifS!iitl The 

world now is his idol, and only portion. These prbciples of 
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ac^Sni, xAere there is nxy love to God to regtilate and goveri. 
them, will lead meo astray from God. Instead of serving bim, 
tiqr wifl sef ve on'ljr the creature and themselves. These prin- 
ces are all of the same nature, and will produce nothing but 
cviL They fix on the world with supreme affection, lead mett 
astray fi*oni God, and keep them travelling the road to death j 
and thus tend ultimately to a state of misery. This is their on^'^S^ 
fy tendency. They must then be viewed as sinful, or morally \ 
evil. The primary fault, however, is not in these principles, but I 
in the want of benevolence. This is the primary, original fauK I 
In the character of men. The consequence of this fkult is, that 
iH the other principles will have no tendency, but to misery. 
Jist as the tendency of the sun is to destroy life, when there i^ 
DO rain ; or of the eanh to fall into the sun, if it has lost its pro- 
jiectile force. But this will appear more fUUy, by attending 
particularly to their operations. 

Let us suppose pride to be a principle of action, which we i ' 
liriiigmlo the world with us. Honor, or applause is its object. ' 
TUfea some honorary office or station is the object it will seek. 
How will this principle operate, in a person who has no love for 
God or man ? Its first operation will be, desires to obtain the 
object, the honor which is pleasing. Secondly, desires wilJ 
arise for all the mean^ necessary to possess and enjoy the ob^ 
Ject. If other persons aid him in his pursuit, he will be much 
pleased with their conduct, and appear to be very friendly to 
them. But if they oppose him in his schemes to reach his end, 
%iid thwart and disappoint him, from hi^ pride will arise hatred, 
malice, anger, revenge, or a desire to retaliate on theitt 
for the injci^ies he receives. If others rise above him in honor. 
He will envy them j and If he encounters great and continued 
opposition, his envy and revenge will become a rooted hatred 
ind malibe. This is the worst passion, which can exist in the 
human heart ; and when excessive, it seems to exclude the com^ 
mbn aifections and passions. And a^ he has no other love fof 
God ot man, he will use any meani which promise t6 secure hift 
tod, whether they are lawful or unlawful, good or bad. Noth* 
ug resttains hitii but the f(^ar of punishment or disgrace in this 
Wodd. This is the Way in Which pride operates in every nat- 
t^l heait ; although it does not dways reach this enormous 
dfeferee. 

Ikt us now attend to the operation^ of some othei* appetite, 
isboii^eif for iti^taoce, }n a pmov^ #ho has no love to God or v > 
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pian. The object of this appetite is food. Trom this a^etite 
. will arise desires for the object ; and also desires for all the 
means^ which are necessary to obtain food in variety and plenty. 
Then will follow desires for land, money, and many other things 
useful in procuring food. Persons who favor his wishes will 
be regarded as friends ; and opposition will lead to the same 
results as in the former case* 
^' We will next attend to selfishness. This many suppose is a 

principle, by which all men are governed, and the root of all 
sin ; indeed the only sinful principle in the human heart. We will 
grant, for the present, this opinion is true. Let us see bow this 
will operate in men, who have no love to God or their fellow 
creatures. Self is the object or end of selfishness. To please 
self, is the end u}tims^tely sought. From this principle will a- 
rise desires for every object, which is pleasing to it ; and also 
for all the means by which those objects can be obtained. And 
the person will use all the means necessary to this end, as far as 
he is able ; whether they are lawful and just, or unlawful and 
unrighteous, as far as is consistent with safety. He also 
will be gratified with such persons as favor his plans ; and will 
have his malignant passions excited against those who oppose 
him. 
] ( Let us now attend to the operation of the same principles of 
* j action in the heart of a person, who has a benevolent principle, 
y : ■: invariably governing him in all he does. The end or object 
: of benevolence is the happiness of others, or the highest good of 
God's kingdom. If he is governed by benevolence invariably, 
he will dp ^very thin^ with a view to this end. Let u? see then 
how the other appetites implanted in him will operate. 

They will certainly be subordinated to the object he ultimate- 
ly seeks. He will never sufler them to lead him astray. He 
will never do one wrong thing to gratify them. And in some 
of his pursuits these will harmonize with benevolence, and 
prompt him to do the same thing. Benevolence will prompt 
|iim to feed the poor ; and natural pity will move him to do the 
same thing. Here, and in other instances, they will harmonize. 
This man will seek his end by no other, than lawful means. If 
others aid him, he will be pleased. If they oppose him and his 
grieat object, he will view them enemies to God and man. But 
he will not be angry with them ; no hatred, or revenge, or envy, 
or malice, will arise in his heart. But he will pity, and pray 
for them ; and labor to bring them to repentance. For he loves 
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them as he does himself. And he will sacredly regard the rale 
of duty in all he does ; and never go beyond it, or fall short of 
it. In this man, who is invariably governed by benevolence, 
his other appetites do no hurt ; and sometimes aid him in his 
pursuits. They produce no evil, but are perfectly under the 
government of benevolence. While he is governed entirely by 
benevolence, no principle of action in his heart can ever lead 
him one step astray. He will act as perfectly, as Adam did in 
a state of innocence- No principle of action can ever lead him 
astray, or harm him, unless it becomes stronger, and operates 
with more force j which can never be, so long as benevolence is 
^tire and governs. 

I have now given a just view of the operations of all the prin- 
ciples of action in the human heart. These principles are the 
laws of our nature, by which all men are as invariably govern- 
ed, as the planetary system is by tlie laws of attraction and 
gravitation. And did we understand this subject, and know 
what principles of action would govern a man at any given time, 
and the exact circumstances in which a person would be placed, 
we could ascertain how he would act, as accurately as we can 
calculate an eclipse. We must now admit the following con-^^ | 
elusions, 1 . A benevolent appetite is the only principle, which | 
.will lead men to seek the good of God's kingdom, or the happi- ^4 
ness of others. 2. All other principles of action are implanted ""^ 
ia us, with a view to have them stimulate us to seek those things \ 
which are necessary to the life and comfort of the body, and of ' 
society, while in this life. And as they will not be needed by 
saints in heaven, and there cannot be of any benefit to them, 
they will either be eradicated, or cease to operate forever. 3.^ ^ 
That if men in this life were always governed by benevolence, | 
other principles of action in the heart would never do any hurt, ^^ 
or produce any evil, 4. That where benevolence is totally f 
wanting, all the other principles of action will in their operations \ 
lead men astray from God, to transgress his law, and to perpe- J 
trate all the crimes, to which circumstances and temptations lead 
ihem, 5. That all the principles of action in a natural heart ? 
are eoudly sinful. One in its tendency is no worse than anoth- 
er. Hunger, thirst, pride, natural affection, and selfishness will . 
equally lead natural men astray, and their tendency is equally ^ 
to final misery. 6. That if those principles of action were 
Bever opposed by God or man, and should meet with no obsta- 
cles in their operation, but were assisted, we shpuld never «?i? 
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fee pftstiohi 6f hatred, anger, envy, rev^rtg^, or nrnfe^iis^ ttt 
<he baihatn heatt. For tliese passions are always excited by o|^ 
{Position made to snch principles of action; in tbrfr operaticra, ot 

t God or man. 7. That principles of action are not good or evu 
in themselves considered ; but are good or evil accofding ti 
their tendency to produce happiness or misery ultimately. &• 
That the priiiiary fauU, or imperfection in the character of mcnt-*- 
itl a^^utis ife a want of a principle of bertevolenice. ' m tWk 
if totally wariting, all tithef principles of action tend to misery 
ttltimately ; and when this is in the heart, and has the entire goV* 
errtment, they do no hurt^ and their tendency is not to mi^erjr*. 
Hence— 9. A benevolent appetite is the only law of our natttre, 
trtiiCh will cause all other principles to operate re^larly, and 
prevent confu^oh, disorder, and evil. It is therefore in this csis* 
similar to other things governed by uniform laVs.-^Things ari 
ird planned and <nrdered, both in the natural and moral workb^, 
fliat th^y operate in cdnbexion with each other. Of course, if 
otie important thing shbuld cease to operate, the operation of 
oth^r things would, in consequence of this, produce nothing but 
disbfd^r, confusion, evil, and misery. The system is perfect, if 
all the parts opei*ate in harmony together, as they were first 
ei-eated. But if one part should be destroyed and be v^antiti|f; 
afid the other pdrt continue to operate, disorder, e^al, and mi^*- 
cry aW the consequence. Hence the mcf^ fatal coifiseqiience* 
ttMty follow from a mere want or privation. As I have already 
observed with respect tO the operations of the sun, if there waS 
to be no rain ; and of fire, when it is not under a master ; atofl 
6( tftfe e^rth, if it should lose its projectile force ; and also of 
Ae whole planetary system, if one planet should be ainiiUifaiti- 
ed 5 or in ease they should be deprived of their gravtt&don. A 
privation of one thing in such caies would be followed with tit^ 
inost fatal consequences. 

So #heh all the laws of our nature operate in cotmexioft 
With each other, as they did in Adam before the fall, their te<i* 
<teftcy W8(s to nothing but happiness. All was order, atnd har* 
tiidtty. But at the fell, atte of these laws, that of a benevolent ap^ 
petite, was entirely lost. In consequence of this, all the Other 
laws of our nature in th<^ir operation tend only t6 disorder, evil, 
itod irtisery. This worid became the supreme lAj^ct, the idol 
of the heart. And this will be their operation,, until a benevo^ 
lent «^]fpetite is restored, or again implanted in the heart. Whett 
tMs ii ditme, a^ it always is hi regeneratlcm, then every thitig be^ 
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gfaisto operate jceguUrly; aiid when this appetite in mxp 
f^U hav€ %hf ?Vir^ government constantly, |iei:fec,t prefer, obe- 
toce, and regularity in their conduct will prevail j ^uid the 
tendency pf ^v^ry tj^pg in them, and their cppduct will 
pie^ttce i^otbii^g t)ut happiness. It mi^st then ^ plaim 
tfe^t the wiM;it of a benevolent principle is the great, s^d 
primary iaujt, or impeJ-fection, in the m.oral character of ixiqj^^Jl 
agents. .It is the want pf this, which turned hpjy wgels Ifir 
tq devib, sm<j oar holy progenitors into sinners. 

^S^5ilC.^^^J^b§^ *«i» is. Jtt is a transgression oif i^ie law. 
AnJJBSamisttrjs^iisgressed %[4^^^^^ ^cpcewq. As it 

kft rule, whicJi extends to the heart, as well as ,tlie life j ev.ery 
Jw8g'*i«iOi^tng in ^e b^a^t ^d ^wnd^ct^Qf fla?]in,ivhicb tbe lay 
xeqmr<^, \^ 9, tran^^osaicm of its requirements- And every 
tKng;i|i itbe heart and li^ which the law forbids, is a trapsgres- 
^nn q( its prolMbijtIons. And these two classes of transgj^i^ 
•w<»si, ((^Jyt^e.t«a^k&Wf^ and th^ prohibitiopi^. pf JheiaW;, ^i,^ 
innamerable. 

, Iiet:ii:be granted for a jgaginent, that there is.^n individualF*^ 

^uri-^fae^cml^ Icii^ whiqh all wickedness procee^d^? «P I 

some oontcmd ; md uqw let up attend to its operations. We / 
aay fi»st ««ik, w^tJftiBQlfi9fe»^s^^^ Is it jself love, a love to self; 
WJo ^:|oy^f private,, individu3l.intei:est ^ In wJiatever .w»y 
Maed,i.sii(]^osie.it «eiU feegrantpd, that such a de^gree.of low 
^fself, w to our priyatefint^rest, as we ought to b^ave for others, 
» fi^t. ^JliJk^istp^r neighbor «« ojirselves, implies, ^h£||:,a 
degree of JpvejQ^lerf is ajjuty^. And if we love ourselves no 
^l^\n pr<;qM|i:tion,^th^n^^ ^uch 

Adggr^ of fe^-te self is not sinful. Her^e, ii U not ^n^d, 
w[r«fi-lQV)^^ This pi:;inciplp, 

A^Oj is /lot ^nful m. itself* It is no sin to lave self as much as 
^« uugbttpjf>v.e, others. Tbe^inftiln^ss of it, thetn, comets, not 
^ ^ ^ST^^piJ^YS ^ ^^fj but in loving Self ^OtMOT^. Its sin- 
^^;{!n!$^e^s€^ aiv copcew of love to »elf. This is pre- 

^lyltexgigj,!^ hunger^ considered as an appetjtjf^ atwJwin- 
«HlJe dT-'^SBon. 'I^eis^4«^r»fl^ ^m in loVin^^ But it is 

a su| 4^iwe;^t xwreuhan ,we do God. This must be grianted. 
But all unrenewed men love food, more than they love Godr 
^.the siofalnessof this appstite consists, not in loving food^ 
l>»U^lomg.itjteoi^cAif it.consistainj8Mae«cf^*.of Uve to food. 
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Here the case is parallel 'with that of selfishness ; and for the 
same reason we must view selfishness sinful, we must consider 
the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again, to indulge or gratify self to a Certain degree, is a duty. 
But to indulge selfbeyond a certain degree, is sinful; it is indulg- 
ing self too much. Here its sinfulness consists in^ an excess of in- 
dulgence. So it is no sin, to indulge hunger to a certain de- 
gree. But to indulge it beyond this degree, is sinfut And its 
sinfulness consists in an excess of indtrlgehde. Here rfie cases 
are parallel. And for the same reason we view selfishness sin- 
ful, we must consider the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again. When a principle of selfishness is indulged, in using 
unlawful means to obtain tbeobjects which ^e agreeable to self, 
it is sinful. Here its sinfulness does not consist in lising lawful 
means to obtain its desired objects, oi^ ends ; btit in Qsing un- 
lawful, unjust means. So it is not sinful, for hunger to uselaw-* 
fal means to get food ; but when it uses unlawful means, it is 
^nful. Here the cases are parellel. 

Again. Will selfishness give rise to a thousand desil-es, sncir 
as a desire for money, cattle, land, elegant houses and furniture? 
And will a nniltiplicity of such desires take ofi* the attention too 
much from religion, and place it too much on the world ; and 
is this sinful f In like manner, hunger will give ris^ to a train 
of such secondary desires for money, Iknd, cattle, and every 
thing necessary to procuring food, and enjoying it in an elegit 
manner. These desires will perplex, take off the attention too 
much from religion, and place it too much on the world; Here 
again the cases are parallel. 

AgAin. If a selfish man is opposed in liis pursuits by others, 
this will produce in him anger, hatred, I'evenge, and such ma- 
lignant passions } a principle, which will give rise to such ma- 
lignant passions, is sinflfl. In like manUer, if others oppose a 
man in his pursuits to gratify his hunger, the same malignan^ 
passions will rise in hrs heart. And if selfishness is sinful, bc^ 
cause it will give rise, if opposed, to such malignant passions ; 
then the appetite of hunger is sinful ; for it will operate in th6 
same manner, and give rise, if opposed, to the same passion^. 
And this is what we daily see in fact. So that here the cases 
are parallel. 

And there is no light in which this subject can be viewed, t 
believe, but we shall find that every reason, which can be a?- 
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fiffiei t0 prdve setfishDesn to be sinful, but wbat wiU equally^ 
ft0ife the appetite of hunger to be sinful ; and every other ap* \ 
p^te, or aatoral affection, with which we are born^ J 

I have uoder this particular granted, for tlie sake of Tight, 
that there is such a printnple of selfishness in all men, as many 
c<||tteaA^oi^l?ill£BJAl^BW — At the same time, I 

(ftrnoTBefieve in such a principle. 1 suppose every appetite 
with which we are born is selfish. The man, for instance, who 
is governed by the appetite of hunger, has no other or higher 
ead in vi^w, than the gratification of this pei'sona) appetite. In 
doing this, be has no regard to the happiness of other persons^ 
iiiless near relatives whom he considers as part of himself. 
Wiieth^ ethers afve benefitted or io^ured, he wiU gratify him* 
fl^ by indul^ng ibis appetite. And can we conceive of any 
tUag mote highly selfish than this f In like manner, every 
olher appetite in men is selfish. So that selfishness does not 
CMn»t in dne sii^le individual principle of action. It may be 
piefdicated of every appetite, with which we are born. They 
«» all in tbis sense sel^, that men cHider the influence of thera 
will AM seek siD}' higher good thao' the gratification of their ap- 
pelitci%) and in doing tbi^ they have no re^rdto the bappines&of 
others; aait wiU»by iialawful means, injure them to gratify their 
^(ipetite$% And tUs is proved by daily and numerous facts: 

Fonbernore* If a man bad a principle of self-h»ve in him, 
^Bearding to tfae opioioo of many ; at the same time wa^ coo* 
sUiBtly governed by a principle of benevolence, his selfish print 
oiple would never be gratified in any of tbeabovecases to aan ex- 
aM«<aadno iiirther than it ought to be indulged. This is cei?* 
UtiR, if he cs governed in all he does by benevolence. In tbis 
one his selMave would no^ do any hurt, or produce any evil 
^ftcts* And the same is true of all our appetites, so long as we 
vie governed by benevolence. Hence^no appetite will produce 
9By evil effects ioaay man, until benevolence is wanting wholly^ 
or in sueb a d ^ree as not to be all the time the governing prin-' 
Ci^. So that the privation of holiness wholly, or in part, must 
fiJie place, before any principles in men will produee any evil 
^fecta ; eiccept in cases where they are so far dec^ved as to be- 
lieve that ia right, which is wrong. 

U appears to me that enough has been said to show what sin 
i^; er in what total depravity consists. And according to th^ 
^Mstviia^ advanced in tbis essay it is evident, that the depravity 
^<k0 bear4 consists— >1. Iii the eti^n^ it^ant of a principle of 
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benevolence, or faolinesfl* And this want is the prinaarjr < 
dency,' or Imperfection in the moral character of man. And 
this privation' of holiness mast take place, previous to the exb^ 
tence of any positive acts of ^in, except in cases of deception^ 
And— 

2. In the existence and operation of Aose appetites irith which 
we arrhorn. The tendency of fheSfe is to sin, to excesses in all 
the Ways described, where there is no principle of holiness. 
Then these appetites prefer this world to God and heavenly 
things ; lead men to indulge them to an excess in the objects 
they love ; and to the use of unlawful means to obtain snch ob« 
jects. And these two principles, the want of holiness, and the 
appetites implanted in us, will account for all the sins and crimes 
ever perpetrated in this world. And this scheme is fully taught 
and supported by the word of God. Why will not men come 
to Christ? Because they see no beauty in him to attract them; 
and because they love this world, and prefer it to Christ and to 
heaven. Why will they not come to the gospel supper, when 
so often invited ? Because that supper contains nothing which 
is agreeable to any other, than a holy heart. They refuse to 
come, and go after the world, their farms and merehaiidke ; 
because those objects please and gratify their appetites. They 
serve the creature, and not the Creator, for the same reasoB*. 
And with this representation the whole word of God harmonises. 
So tnat we have both scripture and reason, to vindicate die 
sentiments advanced in these sheets. 

This manner of accounting for the passions and actions ^f 
men, is more satisfactory to my mind than the scheme which hb* 
putes to man a principle of positive malignity. Disintercsled 
malevolence ; or that disposition which takes pleasure in the 
misery of others, independently of our own interest, is too ditr 
bolical to be admitted as existing in the human breast. It is the 
perfect opposite of the spirit of holy and disinterested benevo- 
lence. And when the love of God and man is wanting, all the 
other principles of our nature become devoted to transgressioai 
and arrange us on the side of rebellion, and lay us under wraA 
with the devils themselves. But it is not necessary to mppos^ 
that a cruel and fiend-like disposition is tberuBng principle of 
felien man. Departing from God, he becomes selfish ; andaH 
his affections are indulged for the gratification of selfishness, and 
contrary to the divine prohibitions and requirements, M^tkBif 
with oppo^tion in his favorite pursuitSi both from b^ M^ 
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and from the provideiice and word of God, his passkms 
be^^me maligoant, and heiDdulgesia deeds of injustice, cruel- 
tff and revenge. This mode c^accoundng for such malignan* 
cjr appears to me to agree with facts that pass under our obser- 
vatiOD, even including the deliberate cruelties of savages and of 
di^ts. 



^^'fof ♦s)ejc«(#'f^f! 



On the subject of praise and blameworthmessr 

We ought, in the first place, to have clear and distii^ct ideas 
^what is implied in praising and blaming persons. 

If a person sustains a good cimraciery we say lie is worthy o{ 
prme. What does praising him imply f It implies-^1 . That 
we judge his character to be what it is, really good. This is 
» act of the understanding. This is the faculty, which judges 
concerning truth and falsehood^ right and wrong, good and bad 
characters. 2. That we approve of a good character, justify 
it, are pleased with it. This is an act of the heart; It is the 
heart, which likes, or dislikes, is pleased, or displeased. So 
it comes to pass often, from the influence of a bad heart, that 
good characters are disliked. 3. That we treat the person well; 
so that our comluct corre^onds with his real character. To 
*wat him well, is to make him happy as far as we are able. 
TMs ts not always done ; good characters are often treated very 
^ But this is a great inconsistency. If we Judge a character 
to be good, which really is ; and approve it ; and treat the per-^ 
«Mi accordingly, we do every thing implied in praisiog him. 
h this sense Grod the Judge will praise good men at the judg« 
^Jjcot day. He will judge their characters to be what they arci 
*^y good. He will approve them, and love them. And he 
^ treat them well, or make them . happy. This is praising 
^honoring them before an assembled universe ; greater ho** 
ar caanot be done them. 
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Bkmmig k tbe renreitfe of ikM- Un dbaracter w eentty 6<k7» 
a twrfnl cluiractery it denrmt Uaim. And judgsi^ it to be wMt 
it really la, <Kfappitovi«fr or faati«g it* and treating it acciurdftO^ 
to what it iss ii l»laMiag Ike persoiv In this sense Go4 will 
btone ilie wi«ked ai tfa« jadgmeol day. Tlieir characters are 
bad ; be will judge them bad ; he will disapprove and tm^ 
tbem ; he will make them miserable. This will be blaming 
them in the highest sense. Greater censare cannot be shown a 
person, than to pronounce him wicked, hate him, and treat him 
accordingly. These are the things implied in praising and 
blaming men. 

And now the question arises, what properties are requisite, to 

render a being a proper object of praise and blame, in this sense f 

For we do not consider all beings, or existences, worthy of 

praise and blame. The son may be tensed a good being. It 

is daily doing good in many ways, and diffusing happiness 

through tbe world. Bat we do not ccm«ider the sun a prc|>er 

object of praise. We consider a pestilence, ©r plague as a 

gnsttt evil. Yet we do ttot consider it s!favfer object df bbme, or 

^nsure. But we cansidar gooduKftas prupar crfijects ef praim; ; 

^d iMid men as oli^ts of bhune or censure. Why do ^e 

X^iake this disliiiction ? Because we riew man as endued with 

levery property, necessary to render him a proper obf cct of praise 

|br blame. But the sun, and the plague, we consider as devoid 

' Wall these properties ; and hence they are jiot proper oti^ects 

0f prtUse and blame* 

Then we oaght «d mquite, what properties are necassarjr- to 

render a heing a proper object of praise and Uane ; and why 

they are requisite i This we have ckme in previous feelmes. 

b order to have them now distinctly in view, it may not be. a- 

miiss to enumerate them. These properties are the £iienlties of 

I tbe wUlenttindmgf taste and wilL It has been shown why e«ch 

I ope of ihem is requisite, and the reasons have been assigned* 

To be brief in a recspitukuion ; the nnderstanding isnecessa- 

ry,beeauie it is the on\y perceinng faculty, the eye of tbe mind, 

and its only eye. This tecahy can see ends, and memu; k can 

arrange, and connect means, in the best manner adapted 

to tbe end we wish to seek ; or it can form plans of operation ; 

show us the right and wrong way ;• and thus prepare us to act 

with aim and design in all we do ; and it am discern the wis^ 

dem or fi>tly of every being's conduct. 

Tbe taste is a faculty which feek } is the subject of all o«f 
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sensalions^ whether ples»aa<t or paii^bl ; sd it must be &€iim in 
its nature ; wad is dte cmly primary principle of action in men. 
b governs tbe wihoie mmk ; k the ^at of ail virtue and vke ; 
ami is the only Acuity, vnbich renders us capable of rewards, 
whether good or evil. Hence without ii man would not be an 
9g€nt ; fi^T virtuous or vicious ; nor capable of any reward. 
Eence it is the most essential property, to constitute a being 
worthy of praise or blame. 

The will is an executive facuky ; by this all tbe effects arfe 
produced, eeedful to execute any plan, and obtain the «nds we 
seek ; it thus renders visible the characters of men, that all may 
know them, and see what they deserve. When we see any be- 
ing endued with those properties, we cannot so much as form 
a conception of any. other faculty, as necessary to constitute 
liifli a proper object of pi*aise or blame. For it has been "shown 
Aat those faculties, in their several operations, include every 
thing meant by eometencej or a moral sense ; by a capacity lor 
]ileas«re and pain ; and by Hnmafient and imperate acts. 

Ajceordingly when any creature exists, & we find he has each 
of these faoiU^ssound & entire, we say be is a perfect, compfete 
noral agent ; a proper object of praise or blame. Suppose a 
person, when bora, is possessed of all these properties^ though 
^y have not as yet begun to operate ; we should say he is 
prepared fiwr all the operations or exercises of the understand- 
mg, taste, and will, when they shall be developed. As we way 
of a clock when fimshed, before it is put in motion, it is a com- 
pfete machine of its kind ; it has every wheel, and part, neces- 
9wry to a deck. So here we say of this being, who has all 
these properties ; he has every thing necessary to constitute him 
-a complete, moral agent. 

The iKxt inquiry is, whether he deserves praise or blame. 
To determine this we have to examine what his character is ; is 
itgooei or b&d ? If we find he has a good, benevolent heart, 
i»e pronounce him worthy of praise ; if his heart is bad, wholly 
depraved, we declare him worthy of blame or censure. We 
^cw him worthy of every thiuig implied in praising ov blaming 
*By one, as soon as we know what his character is. We have 
nooccasimi of raakmg any further inquiry ; and men generally, 
^th respect to them, never do make any further inquiry. As 
«>on as we find any persou is benevdent in his heart, we pro- 
nounce him good 5 if he is proved guilty of malice prepense, he 
is pronounced a nnirderer. 
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But however useful the sun may be in diiiiskig bappiness, or 
however destructive the plague ; as each of them is destitute of 
all the properties which constitute moral agency, we never think 
of praising the one, or blainingtheother, or of rewarding them 
with any thing good or evil. 

And whereever we fiiKl any being endued with the properties 
or faculties men possess, we only wish to |eam their moral char* 
acter, whether they have benevolent, or depraved hearts, in or- 
der to pronounce them worthy of praise or blame, and of re- 
wardsy good or evil. And here, in relation to this subject, otir 
inquiries ought to terminate ; and here, after all a fruitftil im- 
agination can say, they mnst and will forever end. And here 
they would without any doubt have termmated, with full convic- 
tion and satisfaction, had man continued holy. But his de- 
praved heart is ever searching for some plea, to justify him in 
his rebellion against God. Hence, here arise the various rear 
sonings on this subject, which, instead of reflecting light, have 
only served to involve it in greater darkness. Either with a 
view to justify or condemn the fallen race, some have invented 
a self deter-mining power ; some have made a distfaiction be- 
tween natural and moral inability ; and some have contended 
for a creating power in man, in order for them to be considered 
as worthy of either praise or blame. And all the different opin- 
ions, which have been adopted and warmly defended on this 
subject, appear to me to involve only one question, which is 
this ; how much power is necessary to render men worthy of 
praise or blame ? Concerning this, I have already given* my 
views in these essays. I have shown that men are agents ; 
have a primary principle of action implanted in them ; and are 
able to carry all their plans of operation into full execution } 
and in this way to obtain their ends at which they aim, and to 
gratify the desires of their hearts. And more power than tWt 
is not requisite, to render men proper objects of praise andf 
blame. But many contend that more power is necessary. Of 
course it becomes us to pay some attention to the power they 
contend for ; and show that such a power does not relieve any 
difficulty, nor reflect any further real light on this subject. 

They contend for a creating power. They seem to suppose, 

jiat for men to be worthy of praise or biame, they must have a 

f)wer to aker the nature or temper of their hearts, as readily 

id easily as we can move our hands or feet. So that they 

c^ change a good heart into a bad one ; and a wioked liei^ 
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kito ^ benevolent one. If this be a fact, that such a creating 
power is necessary, it will eflectually exclude all praise 9lvA 
blame from the universe. 

Let us view this idea in reKtion to God. All grant be is an 
eternal, self-existent beiqg. His existence had no beginning i 
was never produced or created. It is also granted he is a per- 
fectly holy being, worthy of praise. Hence bis holiness is as 
necessary as his being. Anil he cannot change his heart from 
^liness to sin ; for this plain reason, that he has no disposition 
to exert his omnipotence for such a purpose. And let power 
be defined as it may, it is an attribute which in all beings will 
be exercised, according to their prevailing and governing wish 
or temper. Now then God did not create his own holiness, or 
that benevolent heart which he possesses ; and he cannot alter, 
or change it. He is necessarily holy, and by the same necessi- 
ty will forever remain the same. Hence, according to the sentiment 
we are combatting, God is not holy, or he is notworthy of praise. 

Am) according to this opinion, no created beings can be con- 
sidered as holy, or worthy of praise. For it is absurd to sup- 
pose any being ever created himself. For this implies that he 
existed before he did exist. He is created by some other agent, 
by Jehovah. When God created man, he must create him 
with all the faculties we now have, or he would not be man in 
his image. Of course he must create in him a heart, or the fac*r 
ulty of taste. As this is an active principle in man, it must have 
a nature, either to be pleased with the character of God, or dis- 
pleased. It must therefore be holy or sinful. An active prin- 
ciple cannot be created, which is neither sinful nor holy. Be- 
cause, as an active principle or, faculty, it is, and must be, ca^ 
paWe of feding, capable of pleasant or painful sensations ; it 
cannot be in a state of indifference ; it must be either pleased, 
orvdispleased, with the character of God, and divine objects. 
hi that case it is either sinful or holy. And at first, Adam, and 
•U other rational beings were created with holy hearts. They 
came from- the hand of their Creator, perfectly pure. Adam 
aad the fallen angels became sinners after their creation, and 
inconsequence of some act of their own. 

Now men could not create themselves ; they are produced 
l>y God ; and to be moral agents they must have the faculty of 
*^te, as we have seen ; and this faculty must be sinful or holy. 
This we see is a fact. And Adam was created with a holy 
.b^act. But, acoording to the sentiment we arc confutiim^, he 



wtts not vorthty of fsnme ; Wcaiiac he did not create hid omu 
htari, and because his hotiaeM was necessary. And if he aad 
his posterity had continued holy to this day, saen w^maM not be 
mrorthy of any praise, for the reasons just assigned. And the 
holy angds m keaven ate not praise worthy ; for tkey are Be-* 
cessariJy holy ; they me what Gvod made, and centinaes theea 
to be. Hence, if the sentimeai be true, that a power to^oreatev 
sdler and chmige the oalare of the heart, inherent in osen^ or 
any other beings b necessary to praise and blame ; then aH 
praise and blame worthiness, both in God and aU nuAooal be^ 
ings, is forever, excluded from the uniYerse. This, I tbiok, k 
siUficient to convince all^ tbair such a power is not needfel to re»^ 
der beiiif;s worthy of praise and blame. 

But let us look at the saia^t in aaolher Ught The pow«r 
tibey coBtOKl for does not consist in die nattHre or ^spo»tioB 
of the heart. For it is a power ofehtmgk^ the heart from b<dy 
to sinfUl, and from stoful to holy, which they contend for. S^ 
the potveTy and the subject to be changed, must be as distioct as 
a cause and an e&ct are. For they make their power a eovM, 
and the alteration of the heart from good to bad, ctr fir^MO bad 
to good, the effect it is to produce. Hence their «paw^ they 
contend for is an attribute, wbicb a person can use or esert, as 
he. pleases, ta alter the nature of the heart. As they csui exer- 
cise it as tl^y please f it is in fact under the control and gcnrero^- 
ment of the heart. Now a perfectly holy heart would 
never exert this power, if possessed of it, to change the heart 
into a sinful nature. For it would never be its j^^Mmire tachange 
the heart, that is, to change itseli^ fiKuu holiness to stn» And if 
the heart is perfectly sinful, as satan's is, it would never be the 
pleasure of the heart to exert tJMs suppoaed power to mdio it 
holy. For it loves sin, and hates hdykii0s& ; so it qould never 
be its pleasure to exert diis power ta produce an efiect it hn^tei^ 
and ta destroy a present temper in which it delights^ Heaee^ 
oa the supposition men had such a power,^ tliey would nev^^i 
exert it to change their heart from holiness ta sin,. (»r ftroai sia 
to holiness. Accordingly this power, if they had it,, would be of 
no use to them. They would stitt remain what diey are,.whethr 
er holy or sinful. — ^Also, how can any being, in the exertion of 
-his power with a good desiga, produce a sinful e0ect ;; or,, witib 
a bad design, produce a holy effect ? It is absard to fupposa^ 
it. For it implies that a person, with a good design, exerts his 
pawer to change it into a wicked desiga. Tbfi deaign aflli^. . 
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kesvt is good, and be exerts his power to change tbis gdbd ie* 
8*^ iDto a bad one. Tbis is acting directly against bis design^v 
trhicb is impossible. Hence it would not be possible, if meti 
kad this supposed power, for them to exert it in changing the 
hemrt from what its nature is, whether sinful or holy. 

To look at this subject in one more light ; we shall find, if 
men had such a power, still they would be sinful or holy fcnr the 
same reasons they are without it. That this may be clearly 
seen, keep in vifefi^ the reason why every thing is called good or 
evil. Every thing is good or evil according to its nature, br 
ukiinate tendency. Hence to determine whether «iny thing is 
good or evil, sinful or holy, we never search for its cause, but 
for its nature. If the sun had created itself, still it would be 
considered a gireat blessing, not because it produced itself, but 
because it promoted happiness. If any particular poison pro- 
duced itself, it would be viewed as an evil thing, for the same 
reason it now is ; not because it created itself, but on accotint 
of its nature or tendeilcy. 

Hence^ to determine whether any thing is gOod or evil^ we 
bave no occasion of Searching after its cause^ or the power 
wiiich prodaeed it* By whatever power or cause any efifecft is 
produced, whether by a power inherent in itself, or by some for- 
eigii agent, yet if its ultimate tendency is to promote happiness^ 
it IS good y and if to produce misery, it is evil. By the cause, 
which produces an effect, we can never Ascertain the nature of 
the effect 5 this we learn only by its ultimate tendency. It is 
therefore Aitile^ atid needless, to inquire after the power, or cause, 
by which any thing is produced, to determine what its nature 
is. 

Hence if men had the powe)r supposed, ^d should in fact of- 
ten change their hearts from holiness to sih, and from sin to ho- 
liness ; they would not be viewed as worthy of praise or blame^ 
because they produced these changes ; but for the same reason 
they now are — ^because the effects, which they did produce, tend- 
ed ohimately to promote or destroy happiness. Accordingly, 
tbeir having, or not having, such supposed power, would make 
ooakeradon in the nature of their character. They would be 
viewed and treated according to their moral character, whether 
holy or sinful, as they now are. Such supposed power would 
e&ct' no change in the subject pf praise and blame. All the 
good it could do them would be only this, that they would be 
^Ueto^lomany ihkigs which now they cannot do. If men 
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wc»e Me to fly, or creaite worlds, still dnircbarai^ wonkHid 
ettiiinifed according to its nature^ and not according to the de- 
gree c^ their power. 

God is holy, because his heart is benevolmt, and not because' 
he is almighty. And whether men are weak or strong, depen* 
dent oi^ independent, they must be viewed as worthy of praise or 
blarney according as their hearts are, Whether sinful or holy. V 
Aey were omnipotent, Aey would still be viewed as worthy of 
praise or blame, according to the nature of their hearts:. 

Ther^is one idea to which mankind are net apt to give much 
attention. It is this ; that every thing, which has existence^ 
must have a nature, or a tendency to good or eviK And when 
we take a review of individual existences, we <^antiot find one sin^ 
g)e thing which has no nature. Every thing, die moment it 
exists, has a nature ; and its nature must be ^ood or evU ; H 
must tend to promote or destroy happiness, uhimateTy* 

God is an eternal being; had no beginning, and is unt^used, 
or self existent. And his nature is eternal. It is love, at infi* 
nite benevolence. And angels in heaven, as soon as created, 
had a nature, or a heart, or taste ; and thdr nature was holy. 
So Adam when created had a nature, or the facuhy of taste^ 
and it was hdy. If be had not been created with this faculty, 
he would not have been a moral a^eni. But the nature of dik 
faculty must be good or evil, sinful or holy. Hence, a( moral 
agent, as soon as he exists, must have a heart either sittfnl or 
holy. And all moral agaits created by Jehovah hav« h^d a 
holy heart or taste. They come frbm his hand holy, pure afid 
upright. The sentiment then which some have eaibraced, tmst 
be false. The sentiment is this, that moral agents, when they 
first exist,are neither holy nor sinM, and have no^ nature in tkc^, 
either go^od or evil. Hence in this stale they deserve ndthef 
praise nor blame. Atid they suppose su^h agents mak^ Aeifi^^ 
selves holy or sinful. Accordingly, when angek were created^ 
some of them prodbced a holy nature in themselves, and others 
prddueed a sinful nature ; and then they deserved praise et 
blame, according to the nature they gave themselves. This sen** 
timent is certainly erroneous, if mor^t agents must have a natotf 
either sinful or holy, as soon as they have a being. And stfck 
a nature they must have the moment they exist, as every oW 
will see, who has any just views of the properties er facnltisil 
necessary to constitute a ihoral agent. It is therefore very et* 
ident, that 9l power in a moral agent to create in himself a kd^ 
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or sinful nature er li«arC, is ipot necessity to tender him an eb^ 
ject.of praise or blame; or,if sudi a power is necessary, then 
tbere is no being in tlie universe, who is worthy of eidier praise 
V blame. For no being, in &ct, has 4his power for whicfc 
«iany so earnestly contend. The faoGness of the Deity is un^ 
]MK>daced ; the holiness of angels, and of Adam before bis faH, 
were not produced by them, but by their Maker. Yet al.l view 
dieir Maker as worthy of infinite praise. They view angels 
also, who are boly, worthy of praise. And indeed all holy be» 
ings are worthy of praise. Hence it is not considered by any 
one as essential to praise worthiness, that an agent should have 
power to make himself holy. 

if any being has all the faculties which constituted moral a* 
gent, and is holy, he is viewed worthy of praise. Whether he 
created bis own holiness, or whether It was produced in him by 
some other agent, never comes into consideration in determin- 
ing whether be is worthy of praise. All that need be known 
is, whether he has the faculties ofundersianding^ taste^ and vnili 
and then wbether his heart is holy. If he has these faculties 
and is boly, he is worthy of praise. 

But we ought to remember, nothing more is needful to ren- 
' der a being worthy of blame, than to render him worthy of 
prcdse. If any being has all these faculties, and is sinful, he de- 
serves blame. And as no other faculties or powers are neces- 
sary, to render beings proper objects of blame, than are ncedr 
fulto render them worthy of praise, how shall we account for 
die existence of the opinion, that something moi*e is re<]piisite to 
render a being worthy of blame, than to make him deserving of 
.praise ? This sentiment, without aiiy doubt, b the fruit of a 
^position in man to justify himself. 

Mankind are a fallen depraved race of beings, and deserVe 

Censure. But we do not love to admit this. ' Hetice -iheir ili- 

vention has been exercised, to find some way to justify them'* 

wives ; and if they can, to render themselves so far indepen- 

.dent of God, that their future state shall be determined by their 

. ^vm pjeonere, and not by the pleasure of God. Hence men 

jhave labored to make themselves believe, that apot^er to create 

ia them either a sinful or hply temper, is necessary to render 

theqi oroper objects of praise or blame. For they feel thus ; 

if we have such a power, then we are not dependent on God for 

, a moral character ; we can make ourselves holy or sinful, at 

' ^ny time, just as m% ^please. But we have seen, men do notpo^ 
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sess such a power ; tbey have do power to create any thing. 
We have also seen it is not necessary to render men proper ob- 
jects of praise or blame. And this is further evident from this 
consideration ; that after all their reasonings, such persons can- 
not wholly divest themselves of a consciousness of blame. Their 
consciences^ at times, accuse and condemn them. This they 
cannot prevent : because it is so evident that they are, even 
without this power, proper objects of blame. They cannot rea- 
son themselves out of it ; the conviction still abides. 

And if mankind had never sinned, but had continued perfect- 
ly holy to this day ; such a power as is now contended for, 
would never have been demanded. There would have been no 
use for it. We should have seen, with the greatest clearness, 
that beings endued with the properties we have, being holy, are 
proper objects of praise. Concerning this there would have 
been no doubt. And being holy, and free from blame, there 
would have been no occasion to invent a way to justify tbeip- 
selves, and free themselves from censure and punishment. But 
as men are sinners, they now wish for power to gratify all their 
desires with impunity } or to render themselves independent of 
God. Hence they have labored to make themselves believe, 
that they have such power ; or, if they have not, that they ate 
not worthy of blame. 

That this sentiment is true, is evident from this ; that we are 
ever ready to blame and condemn others, for the very things we 
cdlow in ourselves. If our fellow men injure us in any way, we 
blame, censure, and condemn them. And their plea, that diey 
could not help doing as they did, has no weight ; we still blame 
them. Mankind never make the plea of inability to justify any 
but themselves. If a person's disposition to rob, steal, ^sA 
murder, is so strong that he cannot resist it ; be is so much the 
more depraved in our view, and deserving of censure. As we 
do not admit the [jilea of inability to have any force to justify 
othef s, it is evident it would never have been made, if men had 
not become depraved. It would sound harsh indeed, if any 
person should plead that be was not worthy of praise, because 
his nature was so benevolent , he could not help being benevolent. 
-And we have never heard such a plea made. And the stronger 
a person's benevolence is, so much the more worthy of praise 
we view him. And the more strongly we find persons inclined 
to eyil, we blame them so much the more. 

On the whole, when we find any being endued with the fac* 
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uhies of th^ understanding, taste, aiid will, we consider him a 
complete moral agent; a proper object of praise and blame, and 
otfjstnre rewards. Then, if we find such a being is holy, we 
praise him ; if sinful, we blame him ; and are ready to justify 
God, in distributing rewards according jLo persons' characters. 

And though we have sinned, yet a way for our recovery is 
revealed in the sacred volume. Now instead of spending our 
time in inventing some plea for our justification, which serves no 
other end than to blind and deceive us, and in this way keep us 
in a state of fatal security ; it is our wisdom to spend our days 
in secnring an interest in the great salvation. We should cry 
onto God to renew our hearts, and in this way raise us from the 
ruins of the fall to a state of purity and bliss. For though de- 
praved and justly condemned, we are capable of being reclaim- 
ed, and sanctified, and exalted to the highest seats of felicity 
in heaven. 

To pve conviction to gainsayers and cavillers, so as to sat- 
isfy them on this subject, is impossible. No more can be done, 
than to exhibit the truth in the most convincing light. Noth- 
ing short of a power, sufficient to change their own hearts at 
their pleasure independent of divine control, will satisfy them. 
For all power short of this, it is granted they possess. They 
have all the faculties necessary to repent and love God supreme- 
ly, and nothing is wanting, but a heart or disposition to love 
and obey. A power to produce this disposition, is what they 
contend for earnestly. This would be to endue them with cre^ 
aiing power; a power to do as they please, independent of God. 
And still they will nof see nor feel the absurdity this implies. A 
power of this kind is always used by an agent, according to his 
prevailing inclination. If he has an inclination to use his pow- 
er to renew his heart, that he might sei've and glorify God ; his 
' virtue in this case is in this inclination, which is distinct from 
the new heart he creates, and antecedent to it. And it must 
ever be holy or sinful, according to the end he aims at in using 
his power to change his heart. There is no virtue in the exer- 
tion of his power to change his heart, unless the effect produced 
is of a holy nature. If the effect produced is of a sinful nature ; 
then the inclination, which moved him to use his power in pro- 
ducing this effect, is sinful. This clearly proves that his incli- 
nation, which excites him to create something new in his heart, 
is holy or sinful, according to the nature of the effect produced. 
But how came he by this inclination ? According to his own 
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scheme, it cunot be praise ar blameworthj in htm, unless he 
jprodnced it. To account for this be must have another iacli- 
Bation distinct from this, and prior to it, which led him to ezeit 
Jiis power in prodocing it. And in this manner he must^ on his 
principles, run back forever, and never arrive to a first cause of 
all the changes he has produced. This all grant is the greatest 
absurdity. But there is no way for him to avoid it, unless he 
fp*antH there is a first inclination or cause, which Is unproduced, 
self existent. But to grant this, is overturning bis whole sys- 
tem. It would be granting the heart is holy or sinful accord* 
iRg jto its Jiature, whatever be its cause. 



On Ike firsl principles^ upon which the Aminians 

/and Cedvinistic systems of dimnUy are founded : 

and the primary difference between them. 

Rom. 9, 19. Thou wilt say then unto 090, why doth he jet Sad fault ? Forwbo 
hftth resitted his will 1 

Paul, in the preceding part of thiis chapter, had brougl|t 
very clearly and expressly mto view the holy and absolute soy* 
ereignty of God. To his doctrine the objection stated in the 
text was made. If God does according to bis pleasure, then his 
own will is done ; and if done, how are men blameable i They are 
not ; for no one bath resisted, or can resist his will. The meaning 
of the objection is this. If God is «n absolute soveareign, as 
Paul preached, mankind are no more than machines ; and of 
course, not subject to blame. 

Paul was what Is called at this digr aCalvinist ; and die ob- 
jector i^ what is now termed an Arminian. The same objecdon 
was then made to the Calvinistic scheme, which is now, and ever 
has been made to it by Arminians. The Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian schemes have ever been at variance. All schemes pr 
systems are founded on some fir^t principles. And a difference 
in o|union concemiDg first principles, is the foondation <£dif- 
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ftfiefit i^y^ttm^ of divinity. This diftrence is tfaie prinmry canto 
rfthe existence and prevalence of these two systems. 

My object is, to exainine the primary difference betvreen 
dieCalvhiistic and ArM^nian systems of divimty,and then attend 
to such remarks and kiferences as th<e subject affords. 

ArminiaDS and Calvinists have ever been agreed with respect 
tdFsome things. They beHeve there is a God, and divine pro>»> 
idence, and fhdt men are mord agents, accotmtable for liieiif 
c«mdiict. They agree that all men enjoy liberty ; bnt with re» 
sfect to tbe nature of that liberty, which h considered as essen*' 
^ to vice Md viitue, praise and blame, they widely differ. 
TMs d^reiticeis>the primary ground o their ra^pectiveschemies 
of diviriity. This, I thitik, may be made very evident by statnq^ 
their sentiments conce^ni^ liberty. 

Ant), I. I .-hall consider the Arminian system. 

1. Armidians say that neeesdty, both natural and moral, is 
inconsistent with liberty aqd destroys it. Their notion of liber« 
tf k such, that freedom from necessity is essential to Hberty* 
So far as men act under the influence of necessity of any kind^ 
86^ f» they are not free. They are not governed by liberty of 
choice, and of course are not free. Henrce they say, to be free, 
m^ must never act unde^ the iitf uenee of tbe least degree of 
flfeesfessity. 

2. They say,perfectittdiffireticeisf essential to liberty. By 
tbis they mean^ that men rhust not have any incIinatioB, for or 
s^nst tHiy o^bject of choice, previous to choice. If an obfect 
it pissing and agrieeable to a person, antecedent ta choice^ if 
lielnis any inclination towards it, thi^ impels hiiti to choose it^ 
This impetting force is nefcessity ; slnd be do^es not choose fr^ie^ 
ly. For tbe same reason he i^ust not be disinelhled, an obgeet 
nra^ noi bef disgustful to him, before' choosiiig it; For diiff 
would impel him to reject it. Hemc^ tOf act fr^ly, a petson 
must be ih a scat^ of perfl^t indifereiseie. Tf he has a thoosmid 
objects of choice present^ to bis tkvty ibey must nevtar pleaser 
or offei^ hitBf the^y rfiust not ^e Mitt my pleasure or p«m^ 
pr^^vioss to choice. H^ ooftt^ to destitute of any feet'mg wfaa^ 
soever^ ^ tiitfch so Ks a sfton# is, tilt IM has maide h^ d^ct* 
Sttdt is thef indifference they t^miend (ot. Audi if tbe lea^ iie» 
easily )^ inediisistetit ^itb liberty, lh«y Are rigbt. For so fikr 
^persons choose under tbe influence of any previous ificlini<» 
ti<^ti, fyt or ftgodiMt any ^j^^ 9# ftr they ata govarMl by i 
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Bat as this wholly excludes motives and their influence, to hfi 
free, persons must not be governed b}' motives. If a person is 
in a state of perfect indiflerence when he chooses, he can give 
no reason, why he prefers one object to another. He must not 
say one is agreeable, and another disgustful ; for if this be true, 
he is not in a state of perfect indifference. If objects of choice 
neither please nor offend ; no reason can be given why one is 
chosen, and another rejected ; and there is no room for objects, 
considered as motives, to have the least influence. And indeed 
they must not have the least influence, before choice. For if they 
have, so far they operate as necessity operates 5 so far there is 
a reason and necessity, of choosing one and rejecting another. 
Hence the doctrine of indifference wholly excludes the influence 
of motives. — How then can any one account for the. existence 
of choice ? To do this— 

3. Arminians say men have a self determining povfer* 

By this power they determine their wills, or produce volitions. 
Then ask them why they choose one object and reject another, 
they answer, because it is their pleasure. This is the way by 
which they account for the existence of volitions in a state of 
perfect indifference. So Arminians do every thing by a self , 
determining power. Ask them to define this power, or to de- 
scribe it, ur in any way give others an idea of it ; and they are 
non-plussed. For there is no such power in existence ; hence 
no one can give another any idea of it. For that which has no 
existence, cannot be defined or described. It is not volition ; 
ode volition does not produce another ; for this would run us 
back, in an endless train of volitions, and lead us into obscurity. 
And if it be not this, it can be nothiner, unless a previous indi- , 
nation. But this would destroy indifference ; of course it can- 
not be any such inclination. And hence it can be nothing, it is 
a word without any meaning. 

We now have a (ilfear view of that liberty, which is essential 
to the existence of vice and virtue, praise and blame. Liberty, 
according to their idea, must not be under the influence of any 
necessity, natural or moral. In order to this, a person must be 
ill a state of perfect indifference when he chooses, uninfluenced 
by motives ; and hAve a self determining power, that in this 
state he can choose and refuse. Hence Arminians commonly 
define liberty, to be a po^Ver to act, or not to act. When persons , 
are in that state of indifference described, and have a power to 
clioose or not to choose, to act or not to act, then they are free. 
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Then they consider such beings moral agents, possessing geia-* 
Uine liberty, and accountable for their conduct. 

It will now be easy to see what that system of divinity must 
be, which is founded upon, and is consistent with this theory of* 
moral agency and liberty. And all that will be necessary to 
keep in view, as we proceed^ is their nption of liberty, a free- 
dom from necessity, and a state of indifferenccf; 

1. To be consistent, they must deny original depravity, ot 
original sin. . For if an infant is born with any corrupt or ho- 
ly principle in his hearty he is not in a state of perfect indiffer- 
ence. If a man or an infant is perfectly holy, he is inclined id 
walk in the way of holiness ; or if wholly corrupt, he will choose 
Qothmg but forbidden paths. So far as he is influenced by holy 
or sinful inclinations, so far he is necessitated to pUrsiie the 
course to which his inclination leads. Hence to be indifferent; 
. and free from the influence of necessity, a person's heart must 
aot have any holy or sinful propensity. His heart must be like 
clean paper, on which there is no impression, no mark whatever. 
And this is what all consistent Arminians believe. They say 
Adam, when ci*featedj hdd a hfeart which was neither vicious nor 
holy. He was in a state.in which, by his self determining powd- 
er, he could make himsdf holy or sinful. Also infants are bora 
in the sanie state, with hearts clean as paper, neither virtuous 
nor vieiods* To allow that me^ aire created holy,^ is as iilcon- 
istent with their scheme, as for theni to b^ created sinful: 
Poriftneri are holy, they are no more indifferent,- nor free from 
necessity, than they are if ofiadd sinful. Hence^ to be a consis- 
tent Arminian, a person must believe that Adam and all his pos- 
terity are created with hearts, which are neither holy nor sinful. 
This and this only is consistent Arminianism. Accordingly, 
all moral agents make themselves holy or sinful, by a self deter- 
mining power. 

2. To be consistent, they miist deixy total ciejii'avity. For 
if men aire totally depraved, they are not in a state of indifference 
or freedom frOni necessity. This is very easy for any one tp 
fierceiyei. Hence all consistent Arminians db deny total deprav- 
ity. They say, when men make themselves sinful, yet there re- 
mains in diem a good, and holy principle. Aiid if this were , 
properly cultivated, it would become a ruling priilciple, and 
then a person knight be called a good mian. This however i^^ 
their |)elief, that even the most vicious men have some ntoriti 
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goodness remaining in tbeir hearts, and therefore are not totaAf 
depraved. Still they are not consistent with their first prkioK 
pies. For when a moral agent has made himself sinfol, he H 
no longer in a state of perfect indifference; and the same is trae, 
if he makes himself holy. Neither are they in that ease free 
from the mfluence of necessity. For so far as they are sinM 
or holy, they are ander a necessity of acting as a holy or shifiit 
inclination leads. To be perfectly consistent with dbe Annin-> 
iftn notieo of liberty, a moral agent must never become sinful 
or holy. To be in a state of indifierence, he must forever fiiw 
without any inclination to vice or virtue. And as soon as be 19 
idther holy or sinful, his liberty is then destroyed, and he is not 
a moral agent ; he is not accountable for his conduct, or t^ 
wardaMe. However, not to dwell on this absurdity here, I on-* 
ly add ; tbot to be consislefit, Arminians arast deny tcmil de^ 
pravity« This they do deny without any besitatieti, if they BtH 
derstaud ^mselves. And we see why they mustdmiy it^to bit con* 
silent with their notions of fiberty. So they hold, that a8 
men have some moral goodness in tbeir hearts ; aftd are it»cIitH 
ed to good as well as to evil. 

' 3. To be ccmsislent, they roust deny regen^^tion by thapow^ 
er of God. For if God by his power creates m the heart a ho* 
h/i principle, roan cannot prevent it. He is the sul^t of ail 
abMlute necessity, vidiich destroys liberty. In regeneration be 
is not free, and exercises no liberty ; he is what God is pleased^ 
to make him. Aceordbgty we find they do deny regefiefatioir' 
hy the power <tf God. 

• They hold to regeneration ; but it is in tins sense. Alt men' 
have some motal goochiess remaining in them. This racial* 
pKincipie they ought to eukivute. if they cuhivate itj^'Op^riy; 
it will increase ; and when it becomes stronger, than the 9e* 
maining corruptions of the heart, so as to govern men in'lheip 
conduct, and make them act like good men, then they ak^ i«e^ 
generated. According to thdr scheme reg^eratien! is a pre^ 
gresaive work, and effected by themselves, and not by the ^ 
mighty power of God4 In the sense in which CaMnbts ex-*- 
plain the dootrine of regeneration, ttoy utterly deny it; and 
nittst deny it, to be consistent with tbeir notions of liberty* This 
i% so plain, that any attentive person may see it. 

4.Tobeccmsi8teot9Ai*miniansmtistdeny the samts' persever- 
ance. Calvinists say, the perseveraaceofsaints does not depend on 
^^ivnelves. Iflefttoihemselvesitlieywouldimmediatetyfanifttei 
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m pomr Qiito salvation. He will therefore work within t|iem 
iN>di to will and do, and promote the work of saiictification till 
diejr arrive at perfection. According to this, the Ai*minian 
Ntys they cannot help being holy ; they ar6 constantly under the 
iHfliimM^ of necessity, which destroys lib^y. For this reason, 
t» be eonsislent with their ideas of liberty, ihey must deny the 
perseveranee of saints. They do deny it ; and labor to prove 
Ibat sah^s nay, and f^en do, fall from grace. Hence every 
we may «ee why they deny saints^ perseverance. 

^ To be con^st^t, they must deny divine decrees; 

Hie doctrine of divine decrees implies the highest degree of 
neeetnty ; and is perfectly opposed to the Arminian notion of 
liberty. Hence they deny it ; and also, for the same reason,' 
Aey deay the doctrkse of personal election to eternal life. Ther^ 
are no doctrines which they abhor xxmve than these ; or to whicfaf 
4ey manifest a grosser opposition. Because no doctrines im- 
ffy a greater neeefisity , or more ^ectually destroy ijieir liberty } 
aad because no doctrit^s so fuHy manifest the divine sovereign- 
ty, which they violently oppose^ The absolute sovereignty 
oCGod is pei^tly inconsistent with their notions of liberty, as 
well as (^qK>8ite to the pride of the human heart. 
' 6. To be consistent, Arminians must deny divine fore^ktiowl-' 
edge. If God fore*knows what will be, the events fore-known 
0fecert$m. v They will and must take jkace. To say a being 
blows an event ^1 he, and yet it may not take place, is a con« 
tradiction ; it is saying it will exist, yet it may not exist ; it is* 
cettalai yet uncertain. Tfaeife is the same necessity that events 
fiHre known should take plaee, as there is for the existence of 
events deoreed. Fore-knowledge implies the same, aiid as great 
BBcesrity^ «» decrees imply. Hence to be consistent, Armini« 
aQS must not only deny divine decrees, but also divine fore^ 
l^aawledge. If they do not, they destroy their own system of 
liberty* This is so bold, and so contrary to scripture, and the 
churacter of God, but few of them dare deny it. But every 
Arminiaui who means i^ be consistent, does deny thefoireknowl- * 
^dge of Grod ; and those, who do not, are inconsistent with 
tb^imelves.— «-We now see what Arminiaais must deny, to be con-» 
sistent with their notions of liberty. They must deny original 
u% t^al depravity, regaieration, saints^ perseverance, dtvine 
deerees, the doctrine of election, and the foreknowledge of God. " 
Fj^rtbe.sMie- reasons tli^y deny one of these doctrines tfaejr' 
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must deny them all. This any perfton.lnay see with great eaM^« 
as soon as he understands the Arminian notions of liberty and 
moral agency. On the other hand, consistency requires thei» 
to believe, that Adam and all his posterity are ci'eated wkb 
hearts, which are Neither sinful nor holy ; and have in them as 
they grow up a principle of moral goodness, which men can and 
ought to cultivate, till they become perfectly holy and fit for 
heaven ; and then their salvation is effected by themselves. 
They must believe that men act independently of God. * All he 
has to do is to preserve men in existence, and leave them to the 
exercise of their liberty, and the powers they have as moral a- 
gents, to fit themselves for heaven or for hell ; and he can nev- 
er interpose, without destroying their liberty. And when men 
have produced events which tend to de/Btroy the universe, he 
must prevent it as well as he can, and overrule their evil oon- 
^uct for gopd s^s far ^s he is able. But afier all that Grod can- 
do, men by their rebelliqn produce so much evil, that in the 
final result there will not be so iiiucb happiness by a great a- 
mount in the universe, <is there would have been if mankind bad 
not abused theif liberty. And there is no way by which (Sod 
can, consi.stjently >yit{i human liberty, prevent tWs great dmiiift- 
ution of happiness in the n^oral world, or in the universe. God 
(Joes not reign as an absolute sovereign, doing according to bis 
pleasure ; but men reigp, ^nd by their self determining power 
destroy all order, peace, regplarity and happiness to an awful 
amout^t, and it is not possible for God to prevent it.. All he- 
can do is to patch up the system as well as be can, after meU' 
have destroyed it. He must not interpose, by a general or partic- 
ular providence, fo order and direct all events ; because this 
would destroy lil^erty ^n(J moral agency. 

He is not a holy, absolute sovereign, doing according to bis 
pleasure ; bint is dependent on the will of men ; and cannot de- 
terniiiie what to do, till men have first accomplished dieir will 
and pleasure. Such is and must be the Armiiuan scheme, as 
ttir as men will be consistent with their first principles concern- , 
ipg liberty and moral agency. I will now, 

II, Deiine, state, or describe the Calviuistic ideas of liberty. - 
To show wlial that liberty is, which all mankind experience, and 
with which they are satisfied, does n6t require any deep meta- 
physical investigation. It consists wholly, according to the 
common opinion, in a person's choosing and acting as his p]ea8«« 
jijre }s.— When a person has been long sitting, and feels the nce4 
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«f eserctse, the question with Mm is, what kind of exercise he 
shall use. Among the various kinds contemplated, no one is 
«a ^easing to him on every account, as walking the room* 
Hese theu it is fcis pleasnre to walk the roiom. This, every 
thkig considered, he prefers to any other exercise. He chooses 
to rise and walk. He finds he is at liberty to choose according 
to his pleasure. His will is not bound ; there is nothing to pre- 
vent his making a choice, which corresponds with his pleasure. 
■Therefore be enjoys perfect liberty of choice. In case he 
found any thing opposing, and preventing his choosing as he wish- 
ed, he would say liberty of will is destroyed. But if no hindrance 
is ia die way of choosing according to his pleasure, he enjoys 
all die liberty of will he desires. When the choice or exertion 
is made to rise and walk, he finds nothing to prevent his walk- 
ing, he then enjoys liberty of action. If any thing, at that time, 
regained him from walking ; or any thing constrained him to 
wj^ in directions contrary to his choice, he would say that 
his liberty of action was abridged and destroyed. But if he. 
imxA no impediment in the way, and walked according to the 
esertioas he had made, and of course according to his pleasure, 
he^Qidd confess he enjoyed all the liberty of action he desired. 
In the case now stated a person enjoys perfect liberty of choice 
and of action^ as great as he desires ; and so great, he cannot 
conceive of more perfect liberty, than what he experiences. 
And what is liberty here ? It is the total absence of every things 
which might prevent his choosing and acting according to his 
pleasure. fpr 

Accordii^ to this description of liberty, there is a connexion 
hetween a ipex^o\\\ pleasure and choice ; and between his choQs-. 
*ngf to act, and his actions. Pleasure is first, choice next, and 
actioQ« are the result. If an object is disgustful^ and we 
vi&h to avoid it — ^ith this disgust choice is connected, and with 
choice actions are connected, the acdons necessary to shun the 
<Jw*greeable object. And here also a person acts according to 
ms pleasure. And one thing here to be carefully noticed is, 
that the gi'eater, or more certain the connexion is between our 
pmsure and voliticm, and our volitions and actions, the more 
certain, and the greater is human liberty. In the case above 
stated, it is a person^s pleasure to walk. I will now suppose 
there is no connexion between his pleasure, choice, and walking. 
Suppose choice will not follow his pleasure ; and if volitions ex- 
i% anj| actions or walking do not follgw these ; or suppose vo-; 
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lifioiM and aECtions to follow, which arc( directly oppos^ to 1^ 
pleasure, would a person feel himself in the possession, of libei'- 
ty ; would he wish to exist in such a condition f Again ^ sup>^ 
pose a person knew he might have his wishes gratified, conceri^ 
ing the libei-ty he should desire to enjoy. Would not any wise 
man say, let me have liberty to choose and act as I please, or 
according to my pleasure-^let volitions be connected with ray 
pleasure, and let actions be connected with my volitions, so that 
I can have my pleasure done? This, he would say, is the lib* 
erty I wish. And let this connexion be so firm, so certain, that 
nothing can ever dissolve or destroy it j then I am sure of act-- 
ing according to my pleasure at all times. Such liberty I de- 
sire, and I desire no other kind, or greater liberty * For I catif 
pot form a conception of any liberty greater than this. 

It is now evident that such a connexion as the above is es-^ 
sential to liberty. For without this there is no certadnty that 
any volitions or actions will ever follow our pleasure ; or if any. 
follow, there is uo certainty they will be of that kind, which 
will gratify our pleasure. Hence without it, there camrot be 
any such liberty enjoyed, as a wise man would wish ; and with 
this certain connexion established, a person enjoys liberty m 
the highest perfection. Accordingly, such a certain connexion, 
IS not inconsistent with liberty, but essential to its existence? 
This connexion between our pleasure and volitiop,and between 
volition and thos3 actions which accomplish our pleasure,^ is. 
what is meant by necessity. Whether this be a natural or moral 
l^ecessity, ^1 make uo difierence, as it respects liberty. Every 
one, thenBiure, is ^t liberty to call it natural, pr moral, as he 
pleases. 

This shows that this necessity, all the necessity I conteid (p9 
here, does not destroy liberty ; but is essential to its existenqe. 
So that liberty and this necessity agree, they are consistent 
with each other. This is the Calvinistic idea of liberty, . 
Though they may explain it in different ways, yet all their e%r 
planations will be found to be contained in the description here , 
given J so far as they differ from the Arminian notion of libefr* 
ty. For all consistent Calvinists agree, however they may exs , 
plain themselves, that liberty and this necessity are consistent; ^ 
with each other. And it will in the end appear, that those, who ^ 
essentially differ from this description of lioerty, are not consist-t 
tent with themselves, if they profess to be Calvinists ; and thai 
in fact, they are neither consistent Calvinists, nor.consistej|it« 
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|Un#0ians, but partly both, and inconsistent with th<?n)selve$« 

'the only material fault any Calvinist can find with this de-^ 
scription of liberty is, that it makes, a distinction between out 
l^leaspre and volitions* It does not grant, that the pleasure or 
ifisgust which objects afford tis, is nothing more* or less than a 
Volition ; but maintains, that tbey are antecedent to all Volition* 
"hiis dispute has been attended to in other essays, to which t 
refer the reader at this tiiiiie. Here I shall only observe two 
diiQgs ; first, that those, who consider this pleasure as a volition^ 
must admit the Arminian doctrine of perfect indifierence, as has 
been proved id previous essays, or be inconsistent ; and second- 
ly, that on the Arminian plan there can be no such thing as 
liberty, only in theoi'y. For let a person be in a state of per- 
fect indiflei'ence, a state in which he has no inclination^, no 
feelings, no desires, any more than a stone or block. Ask 
tarn what kind of liberty do you wish to enjoy ? His answer 
ipxkst be, that he does not know ; for he has no idea what you 
H^an by the term liberty. He doe's not prefer one thing to 
aiiod]er,for be has no p];eference. He is indifierent# And one 
li6ng is as agreeable to him a^ another ; because nothiuj^ 
pleases or disgusts him. He must answer, it is atl one to him 
whut kind of liberty he has, or whether he has any at all. In 
this state it is impossible for a person to choose or to act. For 
there is nothing in the universe exciting him to action. And 
whfaout excitement there can be no such thing as choice,. or ao- 
tfon of any kind. And if he could choose in that state of indif-« 
f^^nce, and by this choice destroy his indifference, and now 
hdve a prefilrience 6f one thing to another in future, he would 
by tlMs devesthim«elf of all liberty forever. For he would no 
m#lre' W in a state of perfect indifference ; and a^ indifference h 
consiclered essential to liberty, he can no more enjoy any lib- 
erty, after he has, by making one choice, overcome this indiffer- 
cpee. Being overcome by the choice he made, he is no longer 
indiSet^nt; he prders in future one object to another, andthere- 
(dik tas no liberty. 

'I have now described the idea of liberty, which is entertaiu'- 
edlby Cajvinists. On this ground it appears, tbat liberty and . 
iie4[i^ssity agree ; that the latter is essential to the existence ot^ 
the fbrmer; and that the greater the necessity is, or the more\ 
certam the connexion is established between desires and voli- 
tions, and between volitions and actions, so much the more per- 
t^^h 0W ^tbcfUy. God ha& established this cmnexioot s^nd 
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Ans tas endued moral agents with lib^rtj'. This connexion hi 
Vill continue to preserve, and thus grant his creatures all the 
liberty thej' can desire. . 

If it be their pleasure to rebel against him, they are%t liber- 
ty to do it ; and they do abuse their liberty for that purpose. 
If it be their pleasure to serve hiiii, they are at liberty to do this ; 
and all, who have this pleasure, do serve him. 

We may now easily see, that if any of the doi^trines contain- 
ed in the bible imply a necessity, however great, they arfe not 
on this account inconsistent with the Calvinistifc idea of liberty. 
Any doctrine revealed, honVever great the necessity it implies, 
Calvinists can consistently admit and believe with their ideas of 
liberty. All therefore they have to do is, to go to the word of 
God, and there learn what are the doctrines which God has re- 
vealed and taught. Has he there revealed that Adam was cre- 
ated holy y and was not indifferent, whether he served the Lord 
or not ? He was strongly inclined to obey his Maker ; and, 
so far as inclined, he was under a moral necessity of doing his 
will 5 it was his pleasure to serve the Lord only, and according 
to his pleasure he acted, till he sinned. All this the Calvinist 
can consistently believe ; but the Arminian cantiot admfit it. If 
is revealed that infants are born with con'upt hearts, inclined to 
evil only ; and that all men are totally depraved, iticlined to 
forsake. God and live in rebellion. So it is their pleasure to 
serve satan, and disobey their Maker. And according to their 
pleasure they live, till they are renewed. These doctrines 
Calvinists can consistently believe ; for they harmonize with 
their ideas of liberty ; but Arminians, to be consistent, must 
reject these doctrines. It is revealed that men, who are saved, 
are bom again ; have a relish of heart given them, which in- 
clines them to forsake sin and serve the Lord, and according to 
their pleasure they live*. Calvinists can consistently believe 
this doctrine ; but consistent Arminians ^ust reject it. 

Calvinists can consistently believe all that is revealed con- 
cerning the christian warfare. According to which they hstve 
the old .and new man in their hearts, and sometimes do the 
pleasure of one, and sometimes of the other, just as one or the 
other has the ascendancj'; This agrees with the Calvinistic 
idea of liberty ; but not with the Arminian notions on that sub- 
ject. 

It is revealed that God has decreed all things, and has chos- 
i&n some from the fallen race to be the heirs of life, and ha« de- 
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terimned to renew &; sanctify them and bring them home to hcav- 
eq. All these decrees perfectly harmonize with liberty. For 
the first in the train is, that men shall always act according to 
their pleasure. Hence to have men act freely, and divine de- 
crees be accomplished consistently therewitl^, all God has to dq 
is to produce such alterations in the feelings of men, that it shall 
always be their pleasure to act as he has decreed. 

Hence Calvinists can, consistently with their ideas of liberty, 
believe in the doctrines of divine decrees and personal election, 
as they find them revealed. But Arminians are obliged, to be 
consistent, to expunge from their creed all doctrines which im- 
ply any necessity. Hence Calvinists can admit into their creed 
every doctrine revealed in the bible, however great the neces- 
sity which it may imply. And Arminians^ to be consistent| 
ai*e obliged to reject all such doctrines. 

This shows us the fundamental and primary difference be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians. They first difler in their sen- 
timents concerning human liberty ; that liberty, which is sup- 
posed to be essential to vice and virtue. This lays the founda- 
tion of their different systems of divinity, as has been shown. 
Aud if the several parties are consistent with their own ideas of 
liberty, they must form opposite systems, which are subversive 
of each other. All this must now be as evident to an attentive 
mind, as noon day light. And both systems may be understood 
readily, as soon as a person has clear ideas of the Arminian and 
Calvinistic ideas of liberty. 

And when we take a view of the two systems, can any one be 
at a loss, to determine which is most agreeable to the word of 
God, and to common sense ? The Arminian has to explain 
scripture to support his system. To do this, he has to put for- 
ced, nnnatural, and false constructions on the word of God. If 
he construes scripture according to its plain, and most obvious 
import, it confutes his system. He is obliged therefore to be 
constantly forcing, and wresting the meaning of scripture, and 
to go contrary to commob sense and the experience of mankind. 

But the Calvinist has formed such ideas of liberty, as harmo- 
^le with the word of God. Hence he goes to the bible and 
reads the word, and becomes Acquainted with the -doctrines there 
taught, and finds they agree with his sentiments concerning 
liberty and moral agency ; and has no preconceived opinion^ 
to bias his judgment. He only has to construe the word ac- 
cording to its plain import, and the dictates of sober, unbiassed 
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reason ; and every page adds to his knowledge, tiU he forms a 
system from the word of Jehovah, which is of course supported 
by it. He can therefore with ease, with the bible in his hand, 
support his system. These things are evident from the writings 
of Arminians and Calvinists. It is now clear, that the prima- 
ry difference between these two denominations, consists in dif- 
ferent opinions concerning liberty and moral agency. Here 
they differ so widely, that, if each is consistent with himself, they 
must form systems of divinity, which are ever at variance with 
each other ; systems so essentially different, that they never can 
harmonize. Hence every person must be an Arminian in length 
and breadth ; or a Calvinist, with respect to all the essential 
doctrines of the gospel ; or be inconsistent with himself. What 
I have further to say will be included in remarks and inferences. 

1 . Remark. There are but two systems of divinity in Chris- 
tendom, which are consistent with the fundamental principles on 
which they are founded. These two systems, which include 
all others, are the Arminian and Calvinistic systems. 

There are, it is true, a great variety of sects and different de- 
nominations in Christendom. Let any one take pains to exam- 
ine them candidly, and he will find they are either purely Ar- 
minian ; or Calvinistic ; or composed partly of the one, and 
partly of the other, and of course are full of contradictions, in- 
consistencies, and absurdities. To be fully convinced of this, 
let any one be at the trouble of examining the systems, which 
are now embraced by different sectaries. For instance, a per- 
son believes in the Arminian notion of liberty, yet believes in the 
doctrines of original and total depravity. If he does believe the 
latter, he is perfectly inconsistent with his first principle con- 
cerning liberty. For the fact is, if the Arminian notion of lib- 
erty is true, his whole system founded on this is true. And if 
the Calvinistic idea of liberty is just, his system founded upon 
it, if consistent, is true. And these two sects can never agree, 
unless they can agree in their ideas concerning liberty. Were 
they agreed here, and consistent with themselves, they would 
have but one system of divinity. For the primary dispute be- 
tween Arminians and Calvinists respects liberty and moral a- 
gency. Did they agree in this, and were they consistent, they 
would agree in every thing essential. But with respect to liberty, 
their views are essentially different ; and this is the foundation 
of their different systems. And the reason why Calvinists in 
their system agree with the word of God is, because their ideas 
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of liberty are such as the bible teaches. Hence if these parties 
ever do agree, and dismiss their disputes, they must believe a- 
Kke concerning human liberty. 

And as every essential doctrine must harmonize with that 
idea of liberty which is consistent with necessity, or destroy it ; ' 
all men must, if consistent, embrace the doctrines of Calvinists, 
or Arminians. And all the essential doctrines of every denom- 
ination must therefore agree with the Calvinistic, or the Ar- 
minian system, or a person must be very inconsistent with him- 
self. Hence there are but two systems, which agree with first 
principles, the Arminian and Calvinistic; and these two include 
all other systems, by whatever name they are called ; or else 
sorae embrace a system, whose parts are forever at variance 
with each other. 

2. We learn the importance of understanding the subjects of 
moral agency and liberty, in order to be correct and consistent 
divines. Moral agency and liberty, are the foundation of ev- 
ery system of divinity. The ideas men form of divine and hu- 
man agency, and liberty, lay the broad foundation on which sys- 
tems of divinity are formed. And as no man can form a con- 
sistent system, unless he clearly understands the foundation on 
which it rests ; it is evident the first principles must be under- 
stood. 

And it is owing to the want of a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty, that there are so many divines in our land, whose 
minds are inconsistent and confused. Here then is the place, 
where the study of divinity ought to begin. Every candidate 
ought to begin with the study of moral agency and liberty, in 
God and in his creatures. And if he understands these subjects, 
and is capable of founding a system upon them, the parts of 
which agree with each other, he will have a consistent scheme, 
and one which wilF agree with the word of God. But if he is 
unacquainted with these fundamental subjects, he may have 
what he calls a system ; but it will be composed of heterogene- 
ous materials, partly Arminian and partly Calvinistic, without 
any consistency. And this is the lamentable state, in which 
many divines are at this day involved. 

And now the cry against metaphysics is so great, that the 
fi^st principles of divinity are overlooked, neglected and never 
brought into a*candidate's view. Hence the reason why we 
have so many candidates at this day, who are so inconsistent, 
«o unable to defend their systems, and unable to make any pro- 
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have nothing on wliich to build ; and know not when they are 
consistent, or inconsistent with the word of God. Hence it is 
the duty of all, who teaoh students divinity, to begin with the 
spbject of moral agency and liberty. This would lead to the 
discussion of a number of distinct questions. Tlie first 
in order would be this ; what properties must a bei»g pos- 
sess to be a proper sufcyect of vice and virtue, praise and blame, 
and futtire rewards ? And then hiquire whether men have these 
properties ; and reasons ought to be given why each particular 
property is necessary to constitute such a moral agent. By 
such a method, a candidate would obtain a clear and consistent 
knowledge of the subject of moral agency and liberty ; and see 
not only the several parts of this subject, but their agreement 
with each other, and the reasons why each property of the mind 
h necessary. Then he has a foundation laid to form consistent 
views of all the doctrines, and parts, which constitute a com- 
plete system of divinity. And in this way only, will any person 
ever see clearly the consistency of all the parts, which compose 
a system of. divinity. This shows the inoportance of the previ- 
ous essays on the fkculties and operations of the mind. 

3. On supposition the heart is not a faculty, and is nothing 
but those exercises, which many call immanent and imp^ate 
in succession, it is very evident on this ground, that men must 
be in a state of indifference previous to choice, and the influ- 
ence of motives is excluded. To be convinced of this, we have 
only to go back to the first exercise of the heart. Previous to 
this there is no heart. For the idea of a faculty, antecedent to 
an exercise, is denied. Hence there is nothing on which mo- 
tives can operate, or have influence. There is no such thing as 
pleasure or pain, ^xperienced by a man. All objects are alike 
to him. And on supposition he has a clear perception of ob- 
jects, of truth and falsehood, and sees their adaptednesss to their 
respective ends ; yet, antecedent to the first exercise, they do 
not afl*ect him agreeably or disagreeably ; they excite no sen- 
sation, no feeling of any kind. He is in a state of perfect in- 
difference towards every object. In this state the first exercise 
has exist^ce. Whether this exercise be an agreeable or pain- 
ftil sensation, or an immanent or imperate act, still it is a voli- 
tion according to the defenders of this scheme. This first exer- 
cise is an effect, and must have a cause. And it is produced 
in a moral agent at the time, when he is in a state of perfect iiu 
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difference. And If choice can exist in sncb a state of mind, it 
is agreed by all opposed to Arminiaos, that motives cannot have 
any influence. 

Hence the defenders of the exercise scheme and Arroinians 
must agree in two particulars. First, that voluntary exercises 
may exist, when the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and secondly, that motives have no influence in choosing ; or 
that the influence of motives is wholly excluded. And of course 
the only difference in this particular, between Arminians and 
those on the exercise scheme, respects the cause of voluntary 
exercise. The former say, it is produced by a self determining 
power in man ; the latter say, it is produced by the immediate 
agency of God ; and which of them is most consistent, I leave 
for others to determine. But to make this subject more evi- 
dent, it may be observed. 

That by indifierence is meant a state of mind, in which a per- 
son has no inclination for or against an object of choice ; or is 
totally destitute of any feeling for or against an object. He is 
then in a state, in which objects of choice make no impression, 
excite neither agreeable or disgustful sensations. He has no 
sensations, no feelings of pleasure or pain. 

By the influence of motives is meant, that the object of choice 
moves or excites a person to choose or reject it. If motives 
do not this, it is hard to conceive how they have any influence. 
To say a motive is nothing, but the object or end chosen, or on 
which choice terminates ; and to say this object is neither a- 
greeable nor disagreeable, antecedent to choice, is to deny the 
influence of a motive entirely. To objects of choice the term 
motive is applied. And why ? Because some objects are sup- 
posed to move^ incline, or excite the will to choose one object 
rather than another. And so far as an object pleases or dis- 
gusts a person, so far it moves him to choose one object in pre- 
ference to another. But if it does not excite in him any feeling 
of pleasure or of pain, it does not move him. For this is the 
only way, by which an object can move or incline the will to 
choose or reject. Hence to say, antecedent to choice objects 
excite neither pleasing nor painful sensations, is denying the in- 
fluence of motives, and defending the doctrine of indiflerence. 
And if, antecedent to choice, there is nothing in the mind or 
heart which objects of choice can aflfect, please or disgust; then 
certainly, at the time choice ^loes exist, the person is in a state 
pf perfect indifierence ; and the object chosen did not move or 
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create in him that choice ; it had no influence. It is then very 
clear, that the exercise scheme agrees with the Arminian notions 
of liberty, in two important particulars. It supports their doc- 
trine of perfect indifference, and wholly denies the influence of 
motives. And to evade this reasoning by saying, that motives 
have influence after the first choice exists, is very futile. For 
how can they have influence then ? Certainly they had no in- 
fluence in the production of the first choice. For the influence 
of a motive is too late, after the choice has existence. And it 
can have no influence in any future choice, any more than in the 
first. For the first choice, as soon as it exists, is past. It is fu- 
gitive ; it is gone, as much as an exercise a person had ten 
years since ; and can no more be a something on which mo- 
tives can have influence, than exercises a person had ten years 
before. Hence every future succeeding choice must exist, when 
the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; and of course, 
motives cannot have any influence. 

And to say there is in every moral agent a capacity for pleas- 
ure and pain, a itecedent to choice, and must be, or the exist- 
ence of choice can never be accounted for, is giving up the ex- 
ercise scheme wholly ; and granting all those contend for, who 
ai'e opposers of the scheme. For this is granting that a capa- 
city exists, which is ^feeling capacity, and the foundation of all 
our pleasures and pains ; that the mind is never in a state of in- 
diflerence antecedent to choice : and that motives have influ- 
ence, by exciting in this capacity pleasing or painful senss\tions. 
And this capacity must in its nature be moral ; either vicious, 
or virtuous. For when the divine character and divine truths 
are exhibited to view, they must please or offend this capacity. 
If they please it, does not this prove it is\irtuous or holy in its 
jiature i And if they offend it, does not this prove it is vicious 
or sinful in its nature ? Certainly no one in his senses can de- 
ny this. This capacity then for pleasure and pain is the very 
thing, which we call a faculty, or by the name of taste. Its na- 
ture and operations are the same. Hence they yield all we 
contend for. How a person on the exercise scheme can grant 
this and be consistent, is hard to conceive. On the whole, the 
exercise scheme, to be consistent, must agree with the Armini- 
an scheme in two fundamental points; by admitting the doctrine 
of indifference, and by excluding the influence of motives. And 
how such can be consistent Cali^inists, is beyond my power 
of conception. This shows more fully, how important it is for all 
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tandidates to study the subject of moral agency. For it is the 
foundation on which every consistent scheme of divinity must 
rest. 

4. The Arminian notion of liberty destroys vice and virtue, 
accountability and future rewards. Because, if moral agents 
are either sinful or holy, they are not in a state of perfect in- 
difference. And if not in a state of perfect indiflerence, they 
are not free, but governed by necessity, which Arminians say 
destroys liberty. And if they are not free, they say they are 
not moral agents, any more than clocks or other machines. 
And if not moral agents, they are no more virtuous or vicious, 
or accountable, or proper subjects of future rewards, than mere 
machines are. Hence, according to the Arminian notions of 
liberty, there cannot be any such thing as vice or virtue, praise 
or blame, accountability or rewards, in the universe. Thus 
the Arminian notion of liberty, with one bold stroke, excludes all 
vice and virtue, and rewards and punishments, from the moral 
system. 

5. If any persons contend for the Arminian notion of liberty, 
yet admit the doctrines of total depravity, and regeneration by 
divine power, they are perfectly inconsistent with themselves. 

A person totally depraved is inclined to sin only. This in- 
clination is a strong, moral necessity, causing him to depart 
from the living God. And as this necessity is inconsistent with 
liberty, how is he free f And if a person is renewed by divine 
power, how can he help being holy, and inclined to virtue ? But * 
as he is thus inclined, he cannot be free. So that all, who ad- 
mit these doctrines, must either relinquish their notions of lib- 
erty, or be forever inconsistent with themselves. 

Indeed there are but two schemes of divinity, the parts of 
which can agree with each other. These are the Arminian and 
Calvinistic. Hence all divines, and all other men, to be consis- 
tent, must be entire Arminians or Calvinists. And if they ad- 
mit some Arminian, and some Calvinistic doctrines into their 
systems, they are always inconsistent. For these two schemes 
are forever at variance ; there neither is or can be any agree- 
ment between them, because their first principles are contradic- 
tory to each other. We now see the reason why there are but 
few divines, in any land, who are consistent. There are but 
few, who do not admit into thefr systems some Arminian, & some 
Calvinistic sentiments. So far as they do this, they are incon- 
^stent with themselves. It requires much study and close in- 
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vestigation, to understand clearly tbe foundation, the first priiif 
cipl<es of Arminianism, <ind Calvinism. And but few, on either 
side, clearly understand the first principles on which these two 
schemes are founded. Hence the reason why they are so apt 
to be inconsistent. This shows the vast importance of having 
the first principles, or the subjects of moral agency and liberty, 
taught to theological students. With this study they ought to 
begin, and lay the foundation right ; and then they may erect 
consistent schemes thereon. And if what is here written shall 
awake attention to this subject, one great end aimed at in this 
Essay, will be obtained : that all may see the reason, why so 
many contend they are not to blame, saying, who hath resisted 
his will ? 
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On ike decrees and prescience of God, and their con^ 
sistency with each other. 

Acts % 23. Hiniy being deliirered by the determinate counsel, and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have takeo; and by wicked hands have crucified and slain. 

These words assert the crucifixion and death of Christ. 
They contain three propositions, which respect this event. 1. 
That the death of Christ was determined or decreed by God. 
2. That it was foreknown by him. And — 3. That his enemies 
acted /ree/y in putting him to death. Each of these proposi- 
tions is true ; and, of course, they do not destroy, but are con- 
sistent with each other. They teach, that divine decrees, fore- 
knowledge, and human liberty consistently harmonize. This 
many deny, and say they destroy each other, and hence they 
cannot all be true. And many grant they are truths, which a- 
gree ; but to show their consistency is beyond the powers of th(j 
human mind. Others believe that their agreement and consis- 
tency may be seen and demonstrated. Such diversity of opin- 
ions prevails concerning this subject. There can be no harm 
in attending to it, and the light and evidence which may be re- 
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fef^ted upon it. This is way object at this time. 

I. Let us see what reason teaches concerning the decreet 
•and foreknowledge of God. 

It is certain that all created things had a beginning. Hence 
there was a time, when nothing existed, but that being who is^ 
eternal, and acknowledged to be the unci*eated, and infinite Je- 
hovah. As he was the only being in existence, before any 
thing was created, He was the only being, who could create. 
He must b3 the first, efficient cause of all things. But can any 
being act, or create, without determination ? If God was nei- 
ther determined to create, or to forbear, he was indifferent, wheth- 
er any thing should exist, or not, except himself. If God had 
determined never to create^ any thing, then certainly nothing 
would ever have existed. For he could not exert his power to 
do what he was determined never to do. He would never ex- 
ert his power contrary to his will. Hence he must be determin- 
^ to create, previously to giving existence to any thing. This 
is only saying, that determination must precede action ; and 
must precede the exertion of power. 

Whatever definition may be given of power, this much is cer- 
tain, it is an attribute of a moral agent, which is exercised to 
accomplish his determinations. Hence it will not be exerted, 
till there is a determination to exert it. And it will always be 
exercised according to the determination of the agent. A man 
may form in his mind a complete plan of a house. He may 
have a clear view of all its parts, with all their arrangements 
and connexions. Such an entire plan of a building may exist 
in his mind. He may then determine to erect, or not to erect, 
sach a building. Ff be determines not to erect such a building, 
and never alters his mind, such a building will never be erected 
hy hinj. But if he determines, and does not alter, to erect such 
a building, then his power will be exerted for such a purpose. 
And his power will be exerted to prepare all the materials, to 
bring them to the spot, to arrange and connect them together 
just as he had determined, till the building is finished according 
to the plan he had formed. And if he has power to do any 
"^ing he determines, and is certain his mind will never change, 
afid knows there is no being able to prevent his carrying all 
Ws determinations into execution ; then, when he has formed the 
plan of a building, and has determined to erect it according to 
"i« plan, he knows perfectly before hand, what kind of building 
^ill finally be erected.— -For asthtt wbole^dependg on his deter- 
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It is like this. A man forms the plan of a building ki his own 
mind, wblcb he knows might be erected. But be does not know 
that it ever wrll be built, because he has not as yet determined 
to erect such a house. The plan then he has formed, is only a 
knowledge of what might be done. When he has determined to 
build a house, exactly according to the plan he hsus formed, and 
as the erection of it depends solely on him, he then knows what 
will be done. And all this he knows before he does any thing*. 
Now a foreknowledge of a house exists in his own mind. This 
foreknowledge is founded on his determinations. 

We now now see what reason teaches concerning the divine 
being. 

1. That divine determinations or decrees must precede action. 
God neither did nor can do any thing, but what he has decreed 
to do ; because no being can act without determination. Tliis 
esCablishes the doctrme of divine decrees, which is taught in the 
bible. It proves that he did decree to make such a world, in 
aU its parts, as we see exists ; and to govern the universe ac- 
cording to his plan ; and that no events can or will take place, 
but as he has decreed. As every thing depends on him, and as 
be cannot act without determination, nor otherwise than he has 
decreed, so the existence of this world, and every event which 
takes place, must be according to, and an effect of his determin- 
tion, 

2. We see that two kinds qf hmotpledge eocist in the divine 
mind ; one is a knowledge of plans, or what might &e, and is an- 
tecedent to his determinations ; the other is a knowledge of 
what will be, and is foreknowledge. 

0. T\i?X forehnowled^e is different from a decree^ and founds 
ed upon it^ and subsequent to it. Hence if God had never de- 
creed any thing, he could never have foreknown any thing. 
This is a most obvious truth. For if any thing depends wholly 
on my determination, it is impossible for me to Inow what I 
shall do, till I have determitied what to do. When I have de- 
termined what to do, as all depends on me, then 1 know what 
J shall do, or what will be done. Hence if any deny divine de- 
crees, they must, to be consistent, deny also the divine fore- 
knowledge. Thus much reason teaches concerning the divine 
character, and proves the decrees and. foreknowledge of God, 
as clearly taught in the text. Now let us see what the bible 
teaches concerning Ihe decrees, and prescience of God. 

1. Both are expressly asserted in the te;xt, AUo the bible 



says,' he worketh all things accordhig to the counsel of bb 
owB will ; that he ddeth according to bis pleasure in heaven a^ 
bove, and on the earth beneath ; that he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him ; that the counsel of the Lord sliall stand ; and 
tbat aU the counseU formed against him shall be frustrated, turn- 
ed into foolishness, and be carried headlong ; that all things 
are his, and he hath a right to do according to his pleasure ; 
and many,other passages, too numerous to be mentioned. The 
evident language of scripture is, that God has decreed all things; 
so that a sparrow is not sold, and a hair does not fall to the 
ground, without his notice. And every one will admit this to 
be the language of sci'iplure, when thej reflect, that it is impos- 
sible for God, or any agent, to act without a previous determi- 
nation ; or that the determination of an agent is the caiise of 
every thing done by him. 

2. The predictions in the bible prove the decrees and pre- 
science of God. .The present state of the Jews was predicted 
by Moses ; that they should be scattered, and he a by-word, and 
a proverb, among all nations.. The ruin of Babylon and Tjae 
was predicted by Josiah and Jeremiah ; the coming, the birth, 
the life, si^flferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
were all predicted by the prophets, long before he made his 
appeajrance on earth. No one can deny, that the bible con- 
tains many important predictions ; and that the book of revela- 
tion contains predictions of all the leading and important events 
and revolutions, which are to take place from the days of John 
to the end of the world. 

And it is granted by every one, that no being can look into 
iiiturity and predict events, but Jehovah. The predictions 
then, contained in the bible, are a standing proof of the divine 
foreknowledge. But how does this prove bis decrees ? Only 
keep in view what hath already been said, and every one will 
readily see, his foreknowledge proves his decrees. His fore- 
knowledge is founded on his decrees. If future events depend- 
ed solely on any of us, we could not tell what we should do, un- 
til we had determined what we would do. We must determine 
then what we will do, before we can tell what will be done. If 
thea we infallibly foretold any event, this proves we had deter- 
wnned, or decreed, that such an event should exist. 

The existence and downfal of such a nation as the Jews, and 
oC swch a city as Babylon, depended wholly on God. How 
then could he know iuch a nation would rise and iall^ and such 



a city, if he had never determined such events ? His foretelliiig' 
their rise and fall, proves he had decreed it. Thus we see the 
bible proves, what reason dictates, concerning the decrees and 
prescience of the gi'eat Jehovah. 

Now only go on this plan, that God never has decreed any 
thing, deny this doctrine wholly, and then look at events which 
have taken place, and see how the divine character raust ap- 
pear. Angels did rebel, and there was war and confusion in 
heaven. Men have rebelled. Sin, disorder, and confusion 
have prevailed in this world. Satan has reigned as the god of 
this world, and done unspeakable mischief. The Son of God 
has come into this world to destroy the works of the devil ; he 
has suffered reproach, shame and a cruel death on the cross. 
His followers have been persecuted, tortured, and cruelly slain. 
These, and many other such events, have taken place in God's 
dominions. Was he determined they should take place ? No. 
Was he determined they should not have existence ? No : say 
those who deny divine decrees. What then f He was perfect- 
ly indifferent concerning them; What character was that, 
which was perfectly indifferent concerning such events in his 
kingdom ? Can any king sustain a more odious character ? 
Opponents may say, he was determined against their taking 
place f Why then did he not prevent them ? Because he 
could not, consistently with the liberty he had given to his crea- 
tures. But is that being wise, who makes creatures, and endues 
them with such liberty that he cannot govern them ; creatures 
who will perpetrate the most horrid crimes, and destroy all the 
order, peace, and happiness of the world he had created, yet he 
cannot prevent it ? Would it not argue the greatest folly in a 
man, to make such a clock as would destroy tb^ peace, govern- 
ment, and happiness of his family, aud he knew it would, and 
yet knew he could not prevent it ? Would he make such a clock ? 
And would God make such creatures, who would do so much 
unspeakable mischief, and he knew it, yet knew he could not 
prevent it? Thus, they who deny the decrees, either make God an 
indifferent being concerning the most interesting events that ev- 
er existed, or make him so weak, or so unwise, thaf enemies 
•may destroy his kingdom, and it is not in his power to prevent 
it. But, 

U. Let us attend to human liberty, the other proposition, 
contained in the text. 

Every person knows by experience what liberty is. It is the 
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pHvUege of acting as we please, without restraint, or constraints 
'Si$ supposes that we have inclinations or desires, which we 
tosh to gratify. If we had no feelings, objects would neither" 
please nor disgust us ; they would not affect us, any more than 
they do stones. For without feeling, we should be insensible 
as stones. But mankind have feelings ; they have appetites, 
iDcIuiations, and desires. Many objects are agreeable, and oth- 
eis are disgustful to us. We wish to obtain and enjoy those 
things, which are agreeable to us. It is our will or pleasure 
to.possess and enjoy them. And if thei-e is nothing to prevent 
or hinder our obtaining and enjoying the objects, which are a- 
greeable, *we enjoy liberty ; we feel that we act freely. If a 
person has a strong inclination to take a journey, to visit a 
dear friend, it is his will or pleasure to take it. If nothing pre- 
vents his making such preparation as he wishes, and nothing 
hinders his journeying as he wishes ; or if nothing hinders the 
obtainment of his end, which is making the intended visit ; he 
acts according to his pleasure, and enjoys all the liberty he 
wishes. But if he is by some power restrained from taking the 
journey he wishes, oris constrained to go another way contrary 
to his desires, in this case his liberty is infringed and destroyed ; 
for he does not act according to his pleasure. In all that man- 
kind ever do, they alway* have some object or end, which they 
wish to attain. And to act as they please, and to act freely, is 
to pursue and obtain their object or end, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. In such cases they act freely ; and they 
cannot conceive of any greater liberty than they enjoy. For 
no one can conceive of any greater liberty, than to act free from 
all restraint and constraint. Then men always act as they 
please, and follow their inclinations whithersoever they lead 
them. 

Now do mankind wish to live in a condition, in which it is 
very uncertain whether they shall enjoy liberty ? And to have 
it very uncertain, whether, if they act, they shall obtain the end 
^ey seek ? No person would wish to live in such a state. 
Then there are two things, which men desire. One is, to have 
it made certain, that they shall always act freely, or enjoy lib- 
erty ; and the other is, to have it made certain, that when they 
act, they shall always reach the end they seek. And if it is 
niade absolutely certain, that they shall always enjoy liberty, 
and always succeed in reaching the ends they seek, the morct 
pleased they ar«. They wish to have it certain that they shall 
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aict fVeely, ia the manag^meDt of all their Mitral aad 8|^t«^ 
al concerns ; and they wish to have it certain, that if they so^ 
they shall reap. Mankind then are friendly to the idea oCn^ 
cessitjf, when it agrees with their wishes ; and never of^Qse Hj 
only when contrary to their wishes. Now all see what liber^ 
is ; it is to act as we please, or as our inclinations lead us to 
act, free from all restraint and constraint from any external i^ 
gent. Can you conceive of any greater liberty ? Are yoii 
not conscious that you enjoy this liberty ? Do you not daily 
act as you please ? Bo >ou not rise in the momijig, and thra' 
the day follow your inclinations and desires ? Is there any ejE- 
ternal agent, who restrains you from acting as yow wish ; or 
who constrains you to act contrary to your wishes ? If not, yott 
areperfectly free. 

III. Inquire whether divine decrees are inconsistent with ha- 
man liberty. Some say they are, and destroy it. Some say 
they agi*ee, but it is beyond the power of mortals to show their 
consistency with each other. All I shall attempt is, tp show 
what the decrees of God are with respect to human liberty. 
This perhaps will show clearly their consistency. 

Previous to the creation of man, God formed the plan of such 
a being in his own mind, as he intended to create. Then he 
created htm, according to the plan be had formed. Hence he 
formed a plan of a human body, of all its parts, and connexions. 
He also formed a plan of the soul, or immortal part, he meant 
to create. He formed a plan in his mind to agree with his own 
image. The model formed was this ; that the soul should be 
endued with certain faculties ; such as an understanding, to per- 
ceive objects, to reason, to judge, to remember, and to reflect. 
Also man was to have that faculty given him, which in scripture 
is called the heart ; the philosophical name for it is taste. This 
was a faculty capable of pleasure and pain, of loving, hating, 
desirihg, and of all the affections and passions 'we ever experi- 
ence. He was to have given him a will, to enable him t^o 
choose and refuse, and to carry the wishes of the heart into ex- 
ecution. According to the plan formed, man was to be a free 
ag^nt ; and always act as he pteased, or to follow and gratify 
the inclinations and desires of his heart, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. Such soul would resemble God, and be in 
his likeness and image. This soul> when made, was to be unit- 
ed to the body ; and this union was to continue until death. 
This IS the plan formed. And we have ^hown that a plan ^ 
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ap^ration most be formed, previofK to determination ; because 
^^termination respects tlie plan. For the determination is, to 
iccomplish the plan form<!d, in all its parts. And this determin- 
ition must precede action, or the exertion of power to execute 
Ae plan. Now when God had formed a plan of a man in his 
mind, as we do of a building, such a being as man would never 
exist, if God did not determine to give him existence ; as we 
ihoald never erect a house, till we determine to do it. God 
4id determine to make such a being as man, and to create him 
exactly according to the plan he had formed in his mind. Man 
is created according to the plan formed, and according to the 
determination, or decree of God. And we find it is a fact, that 
all men have bodies, and souls, which are alike. They all have 
aa understanding, a heart to feel, and a will to choose. They 
do in fact enjoy liberty. Here observe, every part of a man is 
the effect of the decrees of God. God said, that is, decreed, let 
there be light, and light was ; the existence of the light was the 
effect his decree produced. God said, or decreed, let a man 
exist, with the faculties of understanding, heart, and will, and 
with the privilege of always acting freely, or as he pleases. 
Sach a man exists. And every part of his existence, all his 
qualities, properties, and powers, and his liberty are the effects 
of the decirees of God. And if God had not decreed to make 
such a being as man, such a being would have never existed. 

Now all you have to do is, to inquire whether the decrees of 
God destroy the liberty of man. So far from it, they are the 
cause of his existing, and acting as a free, moral agent. IKd 
God's decreeing the existence of light, destroy, impede, or hin-* 
der its existence ? Did his decreeing to make a man, who 
should always act as he pleased, or freely, destroy the idea of 
liberty ? Why does man exist ? Because God decreed it. 
Why does he reason, feel, will and act.^ Because God decreed 
he should. Why does he follow his inclinations, and net as be 
pleasesf and free from restraint and constraint ? Because God 
decreed he should always thus act. Then the decrees of 
God, so far from infringing, or destroying the liberty of 
moral agents, are the cause of all the liberty enjored. 
The perfect liberty of man is the effect of his decree. 
And it is as certain that man will always act fieely^ as It 
w that the decrees of God will never alter. Take away this 
decree, and man, together with his liberty, would immediately 
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cease id exist. The d^ree^of God are Ae foimdbtiM Mid 
caus^ of the e^Listeoce of ni($ral agenta, and of perfect fireedom^ 
and of the continuance of their cixi^tenee and liberty. Ncwr 
every one may judge, whether decrees are inconsistent with 
human liberty. And it seems all must see, that so fer from in* 
fringing liberty, the decrees of God are the foundation, ob which 
the liberty of moral agents wholly rests for its support. 

Remarks. 1. Did not Joseph's brethren act freely in filing 
him ? Did they not act as they pleased J did tl>ey not follow, 
their own inclinations ? At one time it was their aim to kill 
him f After that it was more their pleasure to sell him ; and 
this they did. Why did they act thus freely ? Because Crod 
decreed they should act freely in all they did. While acting 
thus fi*eely, they did what God had decreed, and were fulfilling 
his decrees. But did they mean this ^ No, they meant to 
gratify their revenge, & did it ; & God meant by what they did^ 
to promote the glorious ends, which were accomplished by Jo- 
seph's living in Egypt. f)id not the Jews act freely in crucify- 
ing Christ ? Why did they ? Because God decreed they 
should follow their inclinations. And the}' gratified their hatred 
and revenge, in putting him to death ; & in doing it they fulfil- 
led the decrees of God. It was not their object to fulfil bis de- 
crees, or to do his will ; but to please their own hearts. But 
God's object was to promote his own glory in the salvation of 
men. Here we see men may act freely, and in so doing perform 
what God has decreed ; and in the same events men. and God 
have totally difierent ends 5 and men may be wicked, and God 
righteous. 

In this manner all men act. They always act fireely ; yet 
are always doing what God has decreed. What men aim at is^ 
to do their will, to gratify and please their own lusts. While 
they thus live, they do the will of God, contrary to their inten* 
tiqn. Hence men actjust as though nothing was decreed. Be- 
cause they actjust as they would, if nothing ever had l^Ben de- 
creed. HjBnce it is easy to see how men may do their own wilV 
and be very wicked, and yet without meaning it, do the will 
of God. A person's inclination may lead him to do something 
you wish to have done. He does it to please himself, not you ; 
yet he has done the very thing you wislied. In this case you ' 
Qasily see he is as deserving of blame, as he would have been,, 
if the thing he did had been something contrary to your wishes ;| 
because his end is the same in both cases. Men never act with 
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a View to fulfil the decrees of God ; they are never influenced 
by bis decrees, neither can be ; because they never know be- 
fore hand what they are. Yet while they are doing their own 
will freely, without meaning it, they are fulfilling tlie decrees. 
And their wickedness, and blameworthiness are the same they 
would be, if no decree had ever existed. 

2. Sinners travel the road freely, which leads to hell, and 
saints walk the path freely, which leads to heaven. The very 
life the wicked live, is the road to death. Why do they live 
this life ? Because it is their pleasure, agreeable to their incli- 
nations. And they complain, when they are so restrained that 
Aey ctannot gratify their feelings. As you prefer this road, 
how can you justly complain, if you land in hell ? Has a man 
any reason to complain, when he reaps the same seed he freely 
sowed ? Eternal death is the wages, the fruit of sin. While 
you sow the seeds of corruption freely, have you any ground 
to complain, that you reap corruption and death f Saints also 
act freely. It is their pleasure to serve God ; their inclinations 
lead them to it. And they never serve God any further, than 
their hearts prompt them to do it. All who come to Christ, 
coftje freely. For they never do come, till their inclination 
leads them to him. Hence all' men act freely, and all act as 
their inclination leads them ; and all do their pleasure, as far 
as their power extends. 

3. Men never find fault with the divine decrees, only when 
they cross dieir feelings. God has decreed that men shall al- 
ways act as they please. This decree they approve. He has 
decreed that the truly virtuous and benevolent shall be forever 
blessed. This they like. He has decreed that the husband- 
man shall reap what he sows, that all seeds shall produce their 
own kind ^ that seed time and harvest, summer and winter shall 
succeed each other. Such decrees they approve, and a thous- 
and others, which accord with their own feelings. God, has al- 
so decreed; that the wicked shall lie down in hell. This they 
dislike ; for they wish to live a wicked life, and yet b^ saved. 
They wish to serve satan while they live, and at death be admit- 
ted into heaven. And because God has decreed they shall, 
after death, live and sufier with the master they served trough 
life, they are provoked.. They do not find fault with this de- 
<5ree, because it is unreaspnable ; but merely because it is con- 
*fary to theirowishes. 

But it is the nature of fallen man, to find fault with every 
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thing which is opposed to his wishes and feelings. Mcfn are of- 
ten angry with themselves, because they cannot gratify all their 
desires. One loves money, and loves a life of intemperance ; 
loves honor, and hates poverty and disgrace. His feelings 
are so opposite to each other, that he cannot gratify them an. 
His love for spirits is his strongest incluiation ; and be freely 
indulges it, till poverty like an armed man comes upon hini,dti^ 
he is covered with shame and disgrace, and his family is ntin- 
ed. Then he murmurs, frets, and finds fault with himself fof 
bis folly, and with every one around him. Go where he will, 
it appears to him every one dislikes him ; this he cannot enddre. 
If he enters the sanctual^y, and hears the word preached, it seems 
to him that all he hears is aimed at him ; because he is in such 
a state, that almost every troth is against him. Now he leaves 
the house of God, provoked, and angry with his Maker. How 
many besides drunkards often by their own misconduct plunge 
themselves into such a state, that they cannot please themselves, 
or gain a reputation with the virtuous and pious. In this state 
tliey are peevish, turbulent, and do nothing but make themselves 
and others around them unhappy. , 

What would men have, if they could ? They would^ have 
power to gratify all the inclinations of their hearts ; and they 
would do all this with impunity, without ever being called to an 
account, or punished for any of their deeds. In order to this they 
must be omnipotent, and exalted above God himself, so as to be 
independent of him and all other beings. In this they never 
will be indulged. Hence they never will, or can be gratifiedi 
while they remain enemies to God. 

4. What is meant, when persons say, they cannot help act- 
ing as they do, because every thing is decreed, and that they 
cannot counteract the decrees of God ? The thing meant is, 
they cannot help acting as they please ; for this is what is de- 
creed. And it is true that persons cannot act contrary to tlveir 
pleasure. Are they any the less worthy of blame for this ? This 
is the very reason why they are blameable when they do wrong, 
because they Aave acted as they pleased. It was their j^/eo^- 
are to do wrong, and they do it. And who can shew a wor^e 
spirit than a person does when he says, in murdering a mao^ I 
did my pleasure. So all sinners act, and in all their wickedness 
they only do their pleasure ? It is their pleasure to act wicked- 
ly ; and they cannot help it while they remain wicked, for they 
must act according to their pleasure. That is the vilest heart,- 
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whose pleasure it is to be always living in rebellion against Cod, 
fgecting his Son, and refusing ofiered mercy. 

M&. To be bappy, men must submit to the will of God. 

When their hearts are united to the happiness and glory of 
(Spd's kingdom, then it will be their desire that all things should 
promote these ends, and terminate in the highest felicity of God's 
ftiends. When they learn from the word of God, that no events 
diall take place ultimately to injure his cause ; and that every 
eveot necessary to advance it shall take place ; and are assur- 
ed that all this is made certain by the una/lterable decrees of 
God, then they feel safe and happy. The accomplishment of 
his decrees is doing his will, which is the highest glory of his 
kbgdom. As hisdecrees assure them of the accomplishment of 
all their desires, they are the foundation of their peace, safety 
afid joy. Whatever may take place, they rejoice that God 
reigns. They submit to his will. Take away his decrees, their 
foundation of joy and safety is removed. Hence no subject is 
more pleasing to the christian, than the divine decrees. And 
no subject is more disgustful to the wicked. Can any charac- 
ters then be more opposite, than those who love, and those who 
hate tfie decrees f And if those who love them are saints, how 
tan those be saints who hate them ? This is a test, by which 
to try and know the hearts of mei). 



**♦***♦*** 



Contaiiiing arguments from scripture, that the sen*^ 
timents advanced in the preceding essays are true. 

^ Here it is necessary for the reader to recal to mind the seoti- 
Bents which have been advanced, and which I propose to sub- 
stantiate by scripture. Otherwise he will not see the relation 
of arguments to the points to be established, nor feel their force. 
Theleading sentiments advanced in the essays written are these; 
Aat the taste, or heart, is a faculty of the mind, separate and 
distinct from the understanding and will ; th^tt it is a moral 
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facully, containing all the primary principles of actioh in moral 
agents ; and is tbe seat, or fountain of all vice and virtue. So 
that when we trace back all the actions ever performed by men, 
with a view to ascertain their original and primary source from 
which they all proceed, we shall find, that accordiug to scrip- 
ture, th^ heart is this fountain. If this foe a truth taught in tbe 
bible, then the sentiments advanced in these essays are trae, 
bible sentiments ; otherwise they are not. For the whole i^'s- 
tem these essays contain is fomided on this principle, that tbe 
heart or taste is a distinct faculty. 

All the operations of tbe human mind, of which we are con^ 
scions, or of which we see indications in others, are included in 
three general classes. First, perceptions. And the more aiiy 
person examines the subject, the more he will be convinced, I 
am confident, that all the operations of what are called r^aon^ 
memory f judgment ^ conscience j imagination, or simple appre- 
hension, are nothing more or less than perceptions of objeets, 
<}ifr(^ring from each other in the manner which has been describ- 
ed ; which difference is the reason of dividing them into several 
specific classes. 

Secondly, affections form another general class of operatioos. 
An affection or passipn is a compound of either painful or agree- 
able sensations, with desires to avoid the painful, or obtain the 
agreeable object. These have the same generic, or general na- 
ture. The more they are examined, the more evident this will 
appear. These affections have a specific difference, and ought 
accordingly to be divided into specific classes as has been at- 
tempted. 

Thirdly, volitions constitute another general class of opera- 
tions. A volition is an exertion made by an agent, with a view 
to produce external effects, for the purpose of gratifying the af- 
fections or desires, or doing our pleasure. These have the 
same general nature, without any specific difference ; and are 
not divisible into specific classes. 

The first class are the operations of the understanding ; the 
second class, operations of the heart or taste f the third class, 
Operations of the mil. These three classes contain all the op- 
erations of the mind of man. We experience no other, we see 
no other ; of course we never hear any person say or write 
any thing concerning any other operations. And I believe ev- 
*ery person, who has candidly read the essays on the operations 
*of the mind, must be convinced, that there is as real a generic 
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&S&feBee between the affections and volitions, as there is be- 
tween either of them and the operations of the understanding. 
Heoce, for the same reason that all correct writers have consid* 
ered the mind as having two distinct faculties termed the under- 
&t9Qding and the will, they must admit a tliird called the heart 
or the, taste. Perceptions and volitions are so different, it is 
agreed, that they cannot be operations of the same faculty. And 
the sensations and desires, or the affections and passions, are a 
dass of operations so different from perceptions, they cannot be- 
long to the understanding ; and they are so different from voli- 
tions, that ti»ey cannot belong to the will ; of course, they must 
bo the operations of another faculty, which is properly called 
tbe heart. 

Now if the bible teaches that all moral good and evil proceed 
irom the heart; that the afiections are operations antecedent to 
volitions, and contain all vice and virtue ; then it proves that 
the h^art ought to be considered a distinct faculty, of which 
tbe affections are its operations. If tlie bible establishes this 
semin^nt, it, proves the system explained in tbese essays to be 
aecordmg to the mind of God. This is the point to be proved^ 
to.wUcb I shall now attend. 

I will begin with our Saviour's answer to the question of the 
wribe. He answered, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
aUthy heaiTt, and thy neighbor as thyself. Here Christ makes 
<^ plain distincti(m between the heart, and love ; the former is a 
faculty, and the latter an operation of it. Here he brings into 
view tbr person, ^ agent, thou ; and the faculty, which is to 
be exercised to its utmost strength^ the heart ; and the exercise, 
w operation of it, called love. Thus viewed, the language is» 
correct, and mahesgood sense. If a person was commanded to 
i^asoQ with all his understanding, tbe ideas we should receive 
^'(^oald be these ; the person as an agent is to reason, not with 
tbe heart, but understanding ; this, is to be exercised to its ut^ 
DH)st strength, and reasoning is its operation. Such modes of 
^ression make good sense, and agree with our common un- 
derstanding. But to construe the passage to agree with the 
opinions of some, would be nonsense, and vain tautology* 
They say the heart and love are the same thing ; love is the 
Iwart; we know of nothing antecedent to love. To construe 
Ae passage to agree with this sentiment, we must read it thas^ 
^u shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy love. If love is 
^ heart,, this is its sense, SMid proper reading. But who caa 
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agree to this 8eiise,if free from prejudice? HeredKB oar Loci 
plainly distiogaishes between the heart at a facolty, and its ope»* 
ations. On diis ground and no other, the words are inlelligi-- 
ble. Again; Math. 7. 15«— 21, Christ teaches thslt «s we 
know trees by their fruit, so we are to know men by their firoit. 
This passage exhibits the same sentiment with the former. 

What do we learn from the fruit a tree brings forth ? Vfjit 
learn its no^tere, whether it be good or corrupt. It is an opin^ 
ion universally prevalent, that every being has a nolufe peculiar 
to itself ; and its fruit will be good or bad, according to its na- 
ture. Hence by its fruit we learn its nature* It is oo thtf^ 
ground our Lord uses the similitude in this passage. If dmii 
have not a nature, different from their fruit, by their fraic we 
learn nothing. To say men have no nature distinct from and 
antecedent to their fruit, is destroying the force of our Savior'^ 
reasoning in this passage entirely. 

Here tlien we must inquire, what that fruit is by which men 
are to be known. He is speaking of false teachers, and 8ay» 
they come to men in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are ravear 
ing wolves. By their fruits ye shaU know them. But their 
external actions, words, and cpnduct are good. These coo^ 
tate the sheepskin, with which they externally clothe and adorn 
themselves. They outwardly manifest great love, humility, and 
seal in the cause of Christ. To judge them by thi^ fruit, we 
should say they are what they appear to be, red sheep, friends 
of Christ. But when we look faither, we find that tlmr inward 
feelings are against the truth. They show a hatred oT trutii, 
a proud, self-conceited spirit, a self-righteous temper. They 
manifest a want of humility, of love to Christ, and to the se!^ 
denying doctrines of the cross. These internal affections seen 
ih them are the fruit, by which we learn their nature, and de- 
tect their hypocrisy ; and by it are convinced they have the 
nature of a wolf, though they have on externally sheep's clotb* 
ing. It is by the affections of the heart We learn what men are. 
If we wish to know whether a person is renewed or not, we h^ 
bor to learn what his inward feelings or affections are. If we 
discover love to God, repentance for sin, a humble, and teach* 
able spirit, faith in Christ, love to the truth, resignation to the 
will of God ; if we see evidence of these inward affections, we 
infer from them that he has a new heart. Indeed, such internal 
affections are the fruits by which we know men. These are the 
fruits of the Spiriti as they are eniunerated by the Apostle si 
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iiliS|Ul6^0;t*aiitt^ ID many otter passages^ If ^e do isot dts-^ 
evPdrsiidb'a&ctioas in a person, we have no evidence that he 
k^kiMvagaan ; tfaoogb omwardly his life may be regular and 
iwvffiasivev tod though he may manifest much joy, fervency, 
aiid^ail in the eanse of Christ. It is by such fruit fake teach« 
ers aredetectad. It is by our internal feelings or adfections^ 
Vtfjadge oorteeives as well. ad others. And these aire the fruits 
of.tbe Spirit^ vand ^he jfhiits by which our Lord would have us^ 
)iid^^f:a»ai»thap9es^ge nnder consideration. 
vBiH wfa^t are w^.to learn by this fruit ? We learn the moral 
liitomt0#, ebara<^r of men. Every being has a nature. Oi 
ilmmt have mio intuitive new, we cannot see it as (jod does<r 
Ik bai^ it bjy their fruk. From the fruit whtch we secj we 
irfsr .what the nature of any being is. Where we see rational 
oj^uaiions and^ asarcises, we infer from them that the person 
bas a rational faculty, called the understanding. From volua- 
tMif t^pctations.or esteiti^mfi, we infer the man has a will, a 
viiJiof fiicnky. . And from those operati<)ns whkh we call a^. 
fiiHitiis,'de^re&^ 9t pasrio/iSy we infer that men have a heart^tfae 
finaiky^ ^Galled by ^is name- And from these fruits, wheii 
^M^tbaai^we infer what the nature, the temp^ of. the heart 
«^it4iielbar k be good, or bad. In this way we letifst there is a 
pntfdii&fmK^ between the hearts of different persons, and be* 
tiieeftthe iidart, of man at one time, and the heart he has at an* 

b'Ba|;6ia^ip^^osit»Qn nian has not such a faculty aB we call the 
tumrt} ^ii^K i» antecedent to its operattoosr and distinct fromi^ 
fefti, then Srom tbe factions or fruits we s^ in man ^o^ing. 
I^Jbt^infiarred, and the whole 6^ce of our Savior's reasoning 
ii^dt^atfiijged^. But in the ground I have takoft, hisi reas<N[iing 
^K.la tbeupnkHi and €onclusive# 

^U4»en> b0li&ve4re«» bavea natiprer something in their con* 
<&BMkHi Hfthicb preporei them to bear different kinds of fruits 
What 4be» nmute/ o5f the ir^ isy wh^ they appi*oaK:h it, they 
iuibvtif^ Ns^^reis sometbing beycmd the direct view of men $ 
««d-.jloni^ingr which we cannot atcertain^ only by its fruit., 
AfaLtf ive.adidaitda^s piiofciple as just, that every tree will bear- 
tttsucfiontt*^ to its nature;, then from its fruit we safely infei? 
i^iiia(ti»ie« Iti^ason this prkiciple Christ at all times reasoned^ 
^iheajj^<n$itnre of any thing was to be leained. Hence if men. 
^^^^iMb thing as a nature, no faculties distinct fron^^and 
«-^^^ J ; t»4bfir operation^from tbek fruits nqfhiiiK U to be 
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inferred, and the reasoning of our hbtd has ito foree« l^ot it 
there are faculties belonging' to the mind, which are antecedeat 
to their operations, and which are known to men oely by tbeir 
operations or frnits ; then our Lord's reasoning is caBclosive? 
ilence, when we see what kind of affections men have, wfa^th^r 
they are holy or sinful, the fruits of the Spirit or of the flesh, 
then we know what the heart of man is. From their fmic w« 
tofer two things— 1 . That they have the facility called rfie hear^ 
which is antecedent to all affections, the foundation or fonntam 
from which they rise. 2. We infer the moral nature of ihis-fae- 
tilty. In some we find it is altogether corrupt. la otberft w% 
learn it is holy in part, though not perfect tfs yet. Such are the 
sentiments taught by Christ in this passage. And wh«ii the 
temperofthe heart is known, then we know what a person's mois* 
al character is, whether good or bad* . For not his yVwl, but 
his nature, constitutes his moral character. And if we could 
have an intuitive view of the heart as God has^ w^ should kaow 
what every person's nature or moral character is, and wfatfl 
fruit he would bring forth, without having first seen the frotC 
We should know certainly, by an intuitive view, what tbeir na- 
ture is ; but to judge by their fruit, we may form ati erroneous 
opinion. Vhis passage, then, proves the sentiments it is brottf^ 
fo establish, conclusively. There is no feir way to evade tine 
force of the argument. 

Another passage ofthe same import is in Math. 15. 19. F^ 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornication, thefts, falsewitness, blasphemies. Tfce skis AmM 
mentioned are internal, such as sinful des^s, aflfecttons, mA 
Passions. If it be admitted, that tho^e external actions called 
Dy those names are included, yiet the internal desires of die 
heart are also intended by our Savior. And he utidOflbiedJ^ 
had his ey^ expecially fixed on such evil desires witMft^ -For 
Christ has ttoght that the desires ofthe heart are sioful. if a 
man look on a woman, to lust after her, he halh cofl^ontted «- 
dultery with hef already in his hekrt. Lost is a desire. TWs 
desire to commit the unlawful act, is adtfltery ; aed this k-m 
sin of the heart. The heart here is the fountain^ (cem -mbUk 
such evil desires proceed. Also John saitfa, he ^^ falileihlMS 
brother is a murderer. Hence hatred is eifMressly called inttv^' 
der. And the moral law extends to the heart, and coiidcHiK»ttf 
sinful desires or affections. Imleed, wfeew desires existto ohmp- 
der, to steal, to commit adultery, or perpetrate any «mBi#v dK 
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jwrsoil is di«i in the sfght of God guilty of these crimes. This 
dte word and law of <3<>d clearly teach. 

Sach evil desires, our Lord says, proceed from the heart. He 
makes here a dear distinction between the heart and its opera- 
tions, or desires. Such desires defile the man. He represents 
tie heart here as a fountain, and desires as the streams proceed- 
hg from it. And by these streams, or desires, every person 
mty know what his heart is, whether holy or sinful. This pas- 
Mge, with the former which has been explained, expressly leads 
i»ta view the heart as existing antecedent to its desires or op* 
eniticms, and as constituting the moral character of man. 

Another text spoken by Christ, of the same import^ is in Luke 
6. 46. A good man out of the good treasure of the heart, 
bringedi forth that which is good ; and an evil man out of the 
eftl treasure of die heart, bringeth forth that which is evil. This 
passage is in connexion with what Christ said concerning trees, v 
(hat they aie known by their fruit, and that men are known by 
their fruit. Hence the good treasure of the heart, or the heart 
itoelf, which is the same thing, is the nature which is known by 
tte (^d or evil things which proceed from it. 

i^ry person has what is here called a good, or an evil treas-^ 
ttte 9 9nd from this all good or evil, both internal and externa], 
poceed. If we see in false teachers or any other persons, such 
evil desires or affections prevailing, as hatred of God, envy, re- 
v«nge, pride^ anger, selfconceit, and the like, we should pro- 
floanee them wicked men, and say their hearts are full of evil. 
Mankind do not consider such affections as constituting the 
primary, and real character of man ; but as evidences of his real 
ebaracter. That every man has a heart, cither sinful or holy, 
•kith is antecedent to its operations j and that ever}' person's 
Mral character is what this heart is, is evident from the manner 
Hi which persons uniformly express themselves, in conversation 
*«d writing in relation to this subject. Their manner is, to say 
*tt the heart hatesy loveSy and so on. They never say, that 
^ttind JuUeSf and love loves ; which they ought to do, in case 
^e and hatred, or the affections, constitute all that is ever 
f»*»t by the heart. To say the heart loves, when in fact love 
'•the heart, is ever calculated to convey erroneous ideas. Hence 
tf thare is no heart antecedent to afl^ctions, a radical change 
^^>ghl to take place in the use of language. It is needless to 
^nahiply passages, which are of the same import with these al- 
^*«ly explained. Sviery one may now easily, see that every 
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passage in the bible, wh^re a distinctbn \^ made b^weeti the 
heart and its operations, the heart and the affections andTiroHs 
which proceed from it, are direct proofs of the sentimeitt they 
are adduced to establish. Such passages are very immeroas, 
and need not here be quoted. 

One method is taken to evade the force ofsoch passages. Wri- 
ters make a distinction between immanent and imperaie acts rf 
the will. They then say, by the heart with which we love, ffofli 
which good and evil proceed, and the good treasure of whi<^ 
Christ speaks, are mG^nt immcment acts ; ^ihe imperaie acts Mc 
the fruits which proceed from them. In their view imraanent acts 
constitue the heart, fe imperate acts are the things which proceed 
from it. Hence they say, there is nothing, no faculty, no heart, 
antecedent to immanent affections; and these and imperate acts 
are both of them exercises of the will ; or infact, their immanent 
acts constitute the will, and imperate acts are the operations df it. 

In answer to this objection, several things may be observed. 

1 . Their immanent acts are what are called tfene affections vxA 
passions. These are called immanent, because they do not im- 
mediately produce any external actions. Love may exist, yet 
not appear outwardly in any actions. Still it remains there, 
and never will become visible, till imperate acts are exerted. 
According to this distinction and this scheme, immanent acts 
give rise to imperate acts ; and imperate acts produce external 
and visible fruit. Imperate acts proceed from the iminanent, 
as streams from the fountain ; and from the imperate acts pro^ 
ceed external actions and fruits. This is their scheme, if I can 
understand it. Hence when it is is said that out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, and from the good treasure men briag 
forth good things, they say immanent affections are the heart, 
and imperate acts and external fruits proceed from them. On 
this sentiment it is proper to remark. 

1 . That all virtue and vice must consist in these immanent af- 
fections. If love to God may exist in any degree antecedent to 
any imperate acts, it may exist in a perfect measure. A person 
may be said to love God with the whole hearty and in this re- 
spect be as perfect as any saint in heaven. This love may exist 
and remain in his heart an hour, without any other acts prOf* 
ceeding from it ; and if an hrtur, it may remain there a months 
or a year, withbut producing any imperate or external actions. 
This is certainly possible. In this case the person may be, and 
f&, all this time, a perfect character, perfectly Jboly^and benevn" 



kot in the $ight of God. Hence his viitue primarily and es« 
sentially consists in this immanent affection. And as this may, 
•o other inamaneat holy affections may exist in perfection for 
days, months, and years, without giving rise to any imperate 
acts, or producing any external fruit. This also is possible. 
la like manner, immanent sinful affections may exist in their 
fell strength for days and months, without producing any im- 
perate acts or external fruits. This is also certainly possible. 
According to this scheme a person may be a perfectly holy, or 
a perfectly sinful character, for days and months, without hav- 
ing one imperate act, oi^performing one external action. Thii 
shows to a demonstration, that on this scheme immanent affec-> 
tioBS constitute the moral character of every person. Those 
affections comprise all virtue, or vice, which ever exist in men* 
This I think is now evident ; and I wish it to be carefully no- 
ticed and kept in view. 

2. From the preceding demonstration it follows, that imper- 
mte acts are no more of a moral nature than external actions, 
•fiurenot considered as criminal, and constituting any part of mur* 
der. These imperate acts, or voluntary. exertions, which m* 
-floediately produced these effects, are not murder, nor do they 
constitute any part of it. They are only the fruit of a murder* 
<Mis heart. The person's hand, ^hich holds the dagger, and 
thrusts it, is not an active principle, nor the primary cause in 
the agent of this murder. This hand acted, as it was moved by 
the ageiK. This is the reason why the hand is not blamed. 
And those imperate acts which produced those effects, are not 
a pt^imary principle of action in this case. They are such as 
the- heart, or immanent act, produced ; they obeyed tlie com- 
mand of the heart, just as the hand obeyed these imperate acts. 
And for the same reason the hand is not worthy of blame, these 
knperate acts are not worthy of it. Again, pnurder had a com- 
plete and full existence, previous to those imperate and exter^ 
nal acts. Hatred, or what i^ called malice prepense, constitutes 
the agent a murderer ; and this hatred is an immanent affecr * 
tion, and the prima^-y principle of action in the agent, which 
^9me rise to those imperate and external Actions. Hence, jhere 
is the same difference between immanent and imperate acts, as 
there is between acts which are virtuous or vicious, and those 
which are not ; or between virtuous or vicious actions, and ex- 
^roal actions. ^ 

3. It follows, that imperate acts are not afflictions. Th^ 



mte mere volontary exertions, to produee some bcidUy inotio* 
and some external action or effect. The unmanest acts are the 
afiections. Love and hatred, and every other a&etion, has 
complete existence before imperate acts arise, or any exertioos 
lire made to produce externaJ effects. A voluntary exertion, 
therefore, is not an a&ciion, nor an affection contimied, anj^ 
more than the motion of the hand is an afiection coBtinoed* 
And it seems to me that every person iscomciops of adiffiMreneiB 
between love when be feels it, and voluntary exertions. If ^ 
person experiences a warm lov i for an absent person, and then 
by a voluntary exertion puts his body in motion to go and vi^ 
the beloved ob|ect, is he not conscious of a difference in tbfisa 
operations ? Does he not perceive as real a diAerence, as he 
experiences between an affection and the exertion of strength 
to raise or move a heavy body ? Imperate acts, oV volantaiy 
/exertions, are mental strength, exercised to obtain the object of 
an affection, or to avoid it. This volaatary exertion is not a 
sensation of pleasure or pain, nor a desire ; buC both of these 
t^ether constitute an affection. Volition is a mere simple ex- 
ertion of the mind, or rather of the will, to gratify an affectiim 
in obtaining possession of its object. It does not, therefore, par^ 
lake of the nature of an affection. 

Imperate acts are intemj^l operations of the mind, as really as 
immanent acts are. They are internal and invbible, until seep 
hi the external fruits they produce. Hence they are not called 
imperate acts, to distinguish them from those which are inters 
iraL Why then are they thus termed ? It is, as I snppose, be<- 
i^use they command the existence of external actions ; they reg^ 
alate and govern the external conduct of all men. But they 
are inferior commanders. And whence do they receive their 
erders i From the immanent affections, as the abettors of this 
distinction allege. Hence they are the only servants to their 
master, who in fact governs the whole nian. 

These observations are sufficient to show, that there is a wide 
' moral difference between immanent and imperate acts. Im^^ 
nianent acts comprise all vice and virtue, and are the primary 
principle pf action in moral agents. Bat imperate acts are 
neither virtuous nor vicious ; are not of a moral nature in any 
other siense, than external actions are ; nor are Aey primary 
principles of action. They are in fact only servants to the imr 
maneut affections ; they are not affections, and nothing monr 
$han simple exertions^ whose end is to gratify the al9^ctioBS. 



^ No op^s^i^^ of th» fanniaB mind differ ia dieir natui^e moi« 
widely. Can any candid person then say, that they are opera*- 
tions of the same faculty ; and differ from each other in no odi^- 
& sense, than the first and all successive acts of the same series 
differ from each other ? We might with as much reason say, 
tfaatonr perceptions or rational operations, and affections, are 
of tl^ same nature, and differ in no other sense than the first 
and successive acts of the same series differ. They so widely 
dififer in tbeir nature, that they must be the operations of differ- 
ent faculties. And as the advocates of this scheme say, that 
imperate aots^ are operatiofis of \ke wUl ; the immanent acts, or 
a&ctions^ must be the operations of some third faculty. They 
enniiot he the operatious of the understanding, and for the same 
reason they are not the operations of the will ; of cours^^ they 
belong to some other lacuky, and we say the heart is thisfac- 
id^. And if there must be a third faculty, to which the affec* 
dons belong, our eppcmentft would not object against attribulr 
iBgthem to the heart. 

Though they sometimes admit the existence of faculties, yet 
■tddi^r times they deny it. If we meet them on this ground, they 
ttoflt s^hnosirledge the eadstence ^ three distiwfA classes of opeN 
ations, belonging to the mind. One class includes all our per» 
ecptioiM or radooal operations. A second class includes 9\\ the 
affections and p^^ious. «And.a third class comprises all otir 
toiitiOBs, or eiBertioiis to produce external actions.. And we 
laay redwce tb^e classes to o^ne, with as much reason^ as to 
f^kjB^ tbem to two. Therefore, when this distimction of our 
opponents is fairly examined, it makes nothing in^ their fatcoiy 
aor in the least evades the foree of tbe/texts adduced to support 
our system. 

For WMF, to be osnsistent, rtiey imist grant, thdt b}' heirt m 
dKse texts is meant that faculty caMed in these essays the hearty 
•r if they deny the existence of facuhies, they must gratit^ Aat 
^second class of operations, calied the afiieotions, constitutes 
*eheart* Then this heart, whiob ^iiecall a faoulty, and ^hioh ' 
On their scheme must be considered a distinct class of opera- 
^oas, is the heart intended in scrip ti»re ; wfaiofa- includes aH 
I'wwral operations, all vice and virtue, and from which as a fou<»> 
"^Wfi'all good and evil fi'uit proceeds* And this is the point for 
^^fciefc vm ecHitend ; and the sentiment they mean to undemnine 
% their liistinction between immaoent and imperate acts. Bat 
^h^ ^stinetion fiuls A&m ^m esounination^ and is devested erf 



mil its force. Hence tbe scriptures addoced retMs all the ei4U 
dence contended for^to prove the sentiment for which they were, 
adduced. 
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OhjectiofiS against this system^ stated^ and anstoered.- 

Objection 1^ It is said this scheme represents vice and vk* 
tne,as consisting in principles which are inactive and dormant ; 
which is contrary to all our ideas of vice and virtue ; and a,c* 
cording to which we may as well suppose, that sin and holiness 
may be as rationally predicated of inactive matter. No prin- 
ciple, say they objectors, can be holy or sinful, unless it is ac^ 
tive. Activity is essential to their existence. And as there is 
no action, or activity but in volitions^ or such exercises } vice 
and virtue cafinot have existence in any thing eke. This is wm 
objection in its full force, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Answer. It is evident the person, who makes this ob- 
jection, for some reason or other, has not understood the sear 
timentsto which he objects. 1 have labored to pro¥e there are, 
and must be, different and distinct principles of action in thehn* 
man heart. There is no other way to account for the effiscts it 
produces, and to accord with facts, and the experience of all 
mankind. But I have no where said, thatdiese principles are in- 
active, and dormant. If I h«ve, it is a great oversight* Agaii^ 
the scheme advanced in these essaysy^ is fully proved by the 
scripture account of the christian warfare. According to the 
word of Qod, saints have in their hearts what are termed thefle$k 
and spirit ; the law of the members, and the law of the mind \ 
the old and new man \ so that when they would da good evil is 
present with them. 

These opposite principles abide and remain in ^m. They 
do not succeed each other, as volitions do, but are peraaanent. 
They are in the same man, at the same time. According to the 
wordi they are very oc^a^ oper«riive principles ; and tbe afiec^ 
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lims proceediog from them are as different from each other, 
as sin and holiness. Also they oppose each other at the same 
tine. The flesh lusteth against the spirit ; and the spirit lusU 
eih against the flesh. The law in the members wars against 
the law of the mind ; and the law of the mind wars against th^ 
law in the members. Frora one of these fountains proceed 
sweet, and from the other bitter waters ; and the old and the 
new man are constantly at variance. In the opposition of these 
two active principles to each other, consists the christian warfare ; 
that inward war, which all real saints experience. This is the 
scripture account of this warfare ; and it is perfectly similar to 
the description of the heart given in these essays. It has been 
shown that the heart of man is composed of several distinct ap- 
petites, from which proceed difierent and opposing afiections, 
both in saints and sinners ; so that sinners experience a warfare 
at times, as well as saints, though of adiflerent moral complex* 
ion. For the warfare of the sinner is between one sinful and 
another ^nful aflfection, which arise from distinct appetites, or 
inclinations. But the war of the christian is in the opposition 
of holy, and sinful aflfections. And this, it is believed, is the 
only scriptural and rational description, which can be given of 
the christian warfare. And as this is agreeable to these essays, the 
word of God, by giving the same view of the subject, fully es- 
tablishes the leading sentiments advanced in them. 

If we take the ground of some, that all vice and virtue con-^ 
slst in voluntary exercises ; and that two of these do not exist 
in the mind at the same time, but are constantly succeeding, 
each other ; a warfare seems to be impossible. For a war ne- 
cessarily supposes two parties, opposed, and contending, at the 
same time. Though holy and sinful volitions are difierent and 
opposite in their nature; yet they cannot in that case contend 
or fight with each other, because they are never on the ground, 
or in the mind, at the same time. How can two armies flght, 
if not opposed to each other in the field at the same time f If 
they come into the field in succession, so that one has left the 
ground before the other occupies it, thi^ cannot be any actual 
fighting between them. Also, on the scheme that men have but 
one volition at a time, and that all vice and virtue consist in vo- 
litions, saints must be perfectly,holy, or perfectly sinful, through 
every moment of their existence in this world. For the same 
simple volition cannot be partly holy, and partly sinful ; and 
^Ws is granted by them. Hence, when they ks^ve holy voliti^ais 
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they are perfectly holy, and when they have shrfbl velittoM^ 
they are perfectly sinful. Hence they fall from grace, «ukI «ie 
renewed again, perhaps a thousand times every day. Such MeM 
are too absurd to be admitted. Yet they necessarily firilew 
from the sentiment now opposed. If it be admitted, to avokl 
such absurdities, that the heart is a faculty, which exists mitece- 
dent to any of its operations, and is the seat of all vice and vir- 
tue ; yet if it is a simple faculty^ how is it possible to account 
for the christian warfare ? it is very inconsistent to suppose 
that a simple faculty, or the same simple principle of actiira, 
should contain in itself two different and opposite moral natures. 
Yet it must, in order to account for its sending forth botfa sweet 
water and bitter, at the same time, or to account for the existence of 
sinful and holy affections at the same time. Of course, on this 
ground a warfare cannot exist. This simple faculty must be 
perfectly holy, or sinful. And if saints have both sinfril and ho- 
ly exercises, this faculty must be changed in its nature from lio- 
liness to sinfulness, and then back again, as often as they have 
sinful and holy affections. This is as absurd, as to suppose sia- 
fiil and holy volitions succeed each other, and of coarse that 
persons may be perfectly holy and perfectly sinftil many times 
in a day. And there does not appear to be any way to avoid 
these absurdities, and to account for the christian warfare of 
which the scriptures inform us, except on the ground taken 
in these essays. 

Hence the sentiments advanced concerning the heart or taste, 
as a compound faculty, containing different, active principles, 
which may and often do oppose each other, are rational and 
scriptur;al. It agrees with the experience of Paul, and ail chris* 
tians in every age, who h^ve ever foand one law in them war- 
ring against another, the flesh and spirit contending, so that 
when they would do good evil was present to oppose theai. 

For it has been my design to show, that they are in their aa- | 
ture the most active principles in existence ;^and the prinmrv 
cause in moral agents of all the effects ever produced in the aai-* 
verse. — Hence I see nor^way but one, by which any persons 
could have received such ideas, as are contained in the objec- 
tion. These principles have been coTisidered as existing in die 
order of nature, or of time, antecedent to their operations. So 
from this, the objector might say, if they exist prior to any q>- 
erations one second, they might a yrar, and during that time re- 
main inactive and dormant. But does this j^rave they are tin- 
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§i86ot ill tbeir nnture ? It is thought not. The objector, it is 
fopposed, will grant there are such things as causes in existence, 
^ causes which are active in their nature^ and which exist in 
«o»e sense toteccfdent to the effects which they produce. Will 
it fellow from this, that all causes are in their nature inactive, 
aoddonnairt, and of course that there are no atiive causes exist* 
iag in the universe ? He may as weli draw this inference, as 
die former. Suppose the objector should say, that active causes 
ait always operatii^. Grant it. Does this prove they did 
not exist in somfe sense, previous to the effect they produce ? If 
il be said, they exist previous to their effects in the order of na* 
tee, but net of time : and may not active principles, which 
»e in reality causes, exist in the order of nature previous to 
thehr operations ? This he must grant, or boldly say, the op- 
^tfttionsof the human mind have no cause, but are accidentaL 
For if these causes do not exist in the human mind, they must 
erist some where. If it be said that God is the immediate cause 
ef all mental exercises ; still this cause existed previous to the 
operations of the mind^ or the operations it produces. 

'Hence the existence of effects, ai)d all operations of the hu- 
man mind, prove the existence of active causes and principles ; 
aad that these exist previous to the effects and operations, which 
they produce. If this be not true, then effects and operations 
have no 6ause, But this is the principal thing, which I labored 
to prove ; that active principles do exist in the mind, antecedent 
to the operations which proceed from them ; antecedent in the 
order of nature, or of time, or both. And now is the objector 
prepared td say, that active causes or principles are always op- 
crating from the instant they exist, and never cease to operate 
for one second ? He may assert this ; but can he prove it ? 
Perhaps he would find he has a task to perform, greater than he 
sapposedjor will be able to accomplish. It is the nature of wa- 
ter to run to the centre. But is it always rnnning f It is the 
nature of lightning to deprive man of life. But is it always 
lightning f Is this fluid always in operation f It has been 
Proved, and the objector must grant, or deny the existence 
of aay causes, that active principles do exist previous to their 
operations. They do produce love, hatred, anger, an^i a great 
variety of affections and passions. Is the same person alwnys 
hating, always loving, always angry ? If not, where is the 
principle, which produced anger, but is not now producing it ? 
Is it always 6perating» or producing its proper effect i If so, 
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why IS not the same person always angry ? And the saint, whd 
has an active principle in him, operating in love to God ; is he 
always loving God, and to the same degree ? The objector is 
a person who is apt to say, that man cannot have but one exer- 
cise at a time ; also that he has some sinful exercises; of course, 
be is not always loving God. Hence, the principle wbicb pro- 
duces love is not always in operation, producing the same auc- 
tion. If the objector says, when it is not operating in love, it is 
operating in hatred, and in this sense is always operating : but 
ran the same principle produce both love and hatred ? This 
the scriptures expressly deny. Hence the principle, which op- 
erates in love to God, is not operating in the same person, while 
hatred or some other affection is there. Perhaps it is not easy, 
or possible, to prove that active causes are always in operation. 
To say a cause is active in its nature, does not prove this, nor 
necessarily imply it. If not, then causes or principles may be 
active in their nature, yet not always be in operation. And lo 
say they are so, a person would involve himself in difficulties, 
from which he could never extricate himself. By an active 
cause, active in its nature, no more 1 believe is generally meant 
than this, that it produces an effect by its own energy ; or, that 
it is the primary and only cause, in a person, of a given effect. 
Love, and all the affections of men, proceed from some prima- 
ry principle implanted in them. We do not mean by it, that 
the cause or principle of action is, or isnot, always in operation. 
But when an effect exists, we search for the cause ; when we 
have traced it to a primary principle in man, so that we feid 
in him nothing antecedent as a cause, we consider this the pro- 
per, primary, and real cause in him of the effect. And we call 
it active, because we cannot conceive it possible for any thing to 
be the real, only cause of an effect, unless it is in its nature ener- 
getic, active, capable of operating. This we call an active 
cause. Some of them may be always operating, as we may 
suppose the benevolence of God has been ; and some of tbem 
m ly not be always in operation. For this idea is not necessa- 
rily implied in causes or principles, which we say are operative 
or active in their nature. However, by primary active causes 
in men, I do not mean causes which operate independently of 
God, any more than other secondary causes do. 

The appetites or principles of action, which constitute the 
heart, are not dormant, and inactive. Some of them, at certain 
times, may not be in operation. Whether this is the fact, it may 
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he impossible td ascertain. But granting they do not all opei^- 
ote at the same time, this no more proves that they are inactive 
principles, like inert matter, than that causes are not energetic 
m their nature, when they are not producing their respective 
e&cts. These principles of the heart are the only principles 
m the universe, of which we have any knowledge, which are ac- 
tive in their nature. And they are the primary cause of all ef- 
fects which exist ; at least this is my belief. Being active in 
Aeir nature, and the primary cause in men of all the good and 
evil of which we as agents are the authors, they must be virtu- 
ons or vicious. To view them in this light, it is not necessary 
every principle should be considered as constantly operating. 
To determine whether any thing is good or evil, we wish to 
know two things ; what the nature of a thing is, and what the 
tendency of its nature is. Mankind believe all things have a 
nature. Yet many carp at the word, and ask, what is nature ? 
By it is generally meant the internal form or construction of a 
thing. By the nature of a clock, a vegetable, a tree, is meant 
its internal structure, or organization. As these structures are 
different from each other, therefore, things are viewed as having 
cRfferent natures. And we learn what the different natures of 
things are, by the various fruits and effects they produce. If 
any ask what is meant by the nature of an active principle in 
the heart ; the answer is, a particular something, of such a con- 
struction, by whatever name it may be called, which is suscepti- 
ble o( pleasure and /?atn; and when either of these is felt, the 
principle operates and produces effects. If the fruits or effects 
It produces tend^ or in their direct course and connexion^ if not 
prevented, will ultimately destroy happiness, or promote it, it is 
good or evil. This is the way, by which we learn what the na- 
tare of a thing is. When the divine character is seen by two 
persons, if one is pleased with it, and the other displeased, wc 
are sure they have different hearts. If one is good, the other is 
evil. But which of them has the good heart, and which the 
evil f This we learn from the ultimate tendency of their op- 
erations. If the operations of the heart, which is pleased with 
the divine character, promote happiness ultimately, it is good, 
or virtuous ; and if the operations of the other destroy hap- 
piness, it is evil, or sinful. It is in this way that we learn, that 
hatred is an evil, and love to God, a good, affection ; or that 
Ae former is sinful, the latter holy. If love should produce the 
effects of hatred, and hatred those of love, ultimately ; then 
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tion. 

When an object of choice is presented to view, one person 
ehooses it, and another rejects it. We then know their voB* 
tions are not the same in their nature ; and if we say the voli- 
tion of one is holy, and the other sinful ; yet we cannot deter* 
mine which of them is holy, and which sinful, till we learn what 
is the uhimate tendency of each volition. Hence it is evident^ 
that those volitions are not sinfal or holy, merely because ihey 
are earercisesj or what is called action and aetivUy, If they 
were, each of them would be sinful or holy ; for each of them 
is an exercise. The only reason, why exercbes, action, activi* 
ty, energy, is considered essential to vice and virtue, is this ; 
nothing else can ever produce effects, and ultimately promote, 
or destroy happiness. 

If, then, what we call principles or appetites are operative, 
active, and will produce effects, which will ultimately destroy 
or promote happiness, they have the quality whiefa is necessary 
to denominate them sinful or holy. It is said vice and virtue 
must consist in exercise^ and cannot consist in ai»y thing else. 
And why ? Plainly, because nothing else will produce effects, 
and ultimately promote or destroy happiness. Volitions are 
exercises of this kind ; hence they only are sinpfalor holy. But 
it has been proved, that there is, and must be, sometlmig ante*- 
cedent to volitions, which in fact produce or give rise to them ; 
or there never would nor could exist such an exercise as a voli- 
tion. And this something, which we call the heart, composed 
of principles of action, is antecedent to voluntary exercises. 
And these principles, appetites, or inclinations, are operative^ «€• 
tive, and do produce volitions, and by this medium external eiP- 
fects and fruits, which ultimately promote or destroy happiness; 
atnd of course are virtuous or vicious. And whether they are 
sinful or holy, we must determine in the same way by which 
we ascertain the moral nature of volitions ; and that is, by their 
ultimate tendency. Seeing such principles do exist in the heart, 
whether each of them is operating constantly or not, they are 
with the same propriety termed sinful or holy, that the advocates 
. for the exercise scheme say that all volitions are sinfiil or haly.. 
And as those principles, whether called principles or hnmanent 
exercises, are antecedent to volitions, or what they denomin- 
ate imperate exercises, vice and virtue must be primarily seated 
in these principles ; these are the fountain, from which all good 
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4Bd^l1a mem 4ow or proceed. And what has now been said 
is a sufficient answer to the objeclion. 

Here I will put a case, and then proceed. A certain tree pifo- 
daces eicellent fruit. From this we infer it has an excellent 
nature. And by nature here we mean its particular structure, 
wfaicfa is the caaae or foundation of its producing such good 
fipott ; whether this nature be active or not. We find this fruit 
puts an end to misery, wherever it is eaten, and produces ncH 
thing but pure constant happiness. Hence its nature is to de^ 
strey misery, and promote happiness forever. We therefore 
eall it a good tree ; and its goodness consists primarily in its 
satare. But we say, it is good in a natural, but not in a moral 
sense. Suppose this tree should be endued with a faculty of 
onderstanding, and could perceive, reason, judge, remember, 
accuse and condemn. Also had a heart given it, which woul4 
be pleased or disgusted with every object seen; and sjiouldnow 
become very active and operative in affections ; then in voli« 
tiens, by being endued with a will ; and in this way produces 
daily innumerable fruits, which will forever destroy pain and 
promote happiness. I now ask, would not its nature be good, 
for the same reason it was before called good f Would not its 
nature be good in a moral sense f And would it not be a mor- 
al agent, and a proper object of praise, and of a blessed reward? 
You answer, yes ; but say, it is no longer a tree ; it is formed 
into a HH>ral agent. Very well ; but do you not now see all 
that is necessary to constitute any being a moral agent ; an4 
do you not see that the moral character of such an agent is just 
what the nature of the tree or the heart is f That his heart, or 
nature, constitutes his moral character ; and not those voli« 
tioas, which you call imperate ? And why does the heart con- 
stitute his moral character ? Because here are the primary 
principles of action ; the fountain, from which all good and 
evil proceed. In thi» his agency consists. Without such a 
heart, be could not with propriety be termed an agent, and esc 
pecially a moral agent, any more than a tree. 

Objection second* Some say this scheme is Arminianism : 
Aat it represents men as acting without motives, governed by a 
self determining principle, and as being morally good or evil 
according to their work ; and that it is directly opposed to 
Calvinism. 

Answer* How this objection can arise from the principled 
advanced in these essays, is beyond my power to conceive. It 
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h not possible for any sentiments to oppose otiiert mo»t 
directly, than these do the Arminian scheme, if I know what 
that scheme is. And whether I do understand either the Cal- 
vinistic or Arminian scheme of divinity, every one may judge 
for himself after he has read the essays, and particularly the es- 
say in which the two schemes are stated, and the difference be- 
tween them illustrated. The essays themseh«» contain zs full 
an answer to this objection as can be given ; and I will not tire 

, the patience of a reader by adding any thing more, than mere- 
ly this ; that the person who makes this objection, I am confi- 
dent, does not understand my sentiments ; and he is advised to 
study them till he does understand them ; then be will no more 
make this objection. 

Objection third. Some say this scheme tends directly to 
fatalism ; representing that the universe is governed by an invin- 
cible necessity, and liberty is forever excluded. 

Answef . It is taken for granted, that the Arminian scheme, 
and that of the fatalists, a;'e directly opposed to each other. 
How then can it be accounted for, that when persons read those 
essays, some should say, it is Arminianism ; and others, it is 
fatalism f Can this be accounted for, if all who read them un- 
dei*stand the sentiments advanced f It is thought not. Would 
it not be well for every person to understand what he reads, be- 
fore he makes objections against it f 

In these essays it is said, that men are agents ; that their a- 
gency consists in the active principles of the heart ; that by 
^ese principles all men are invariably governed; that mankind 
are endued with liberty of will and of action ; and with all the 
liberty they can conceive of or desire ; and it is shown why 
such liberty is necessary and for what purpose ; also that men 
are not only agents, but tnorai agents. It is shown what pro- 
perties are necessary to constitute complete moral agents, and 
why they are requisite ; and that men are proper subjects of 
praise or blame, and of future rewards, according to their mor- 
al characters. Is this fatalism f If so, I have never kuown 
what fatalism is. I have always supposed that fatalism ex- 

* dudes all the ideas above stated ; inculcating that men are not 
moral agents, are not free, are not deserving of praise or blame, 
or future rewards of any kind ; indeed, that there is no real 
difference between men and trees. 

On the whole, if any person clearly knows what fatalism is, 
and understands the sentiments I have defended, he will confess 
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^al Ae Ifttler are opposed to ^atallsin as directly as light t<r 
darkness* 

Objection fourth. Some say, the scheme advanced ia these^ 
.essays is perfect selfishnesss. That all men seek objects and 
ends for the same reason, because they please them ; and they 
seek them tOxgratifj^ tlieir desires, so that all their pursuits tei^ 
miuate in personal or self gratification ; that men se ;k the glory 
of God, because it pleases them ; just as men seek their own 
honor, because it pleases them ; and this is pure and perfect 
selfishness. 

Answer. According to this objection, to avoid selfishness, 
»nd be benevolent, a person must choose and act without mo- 
tives. He must not prefer one object to another, because it is 
agreeable to him. If he chooses any object, because it is a- 
^eeable, he is selfish. Now when objects are presenjted to the 
view of the mind, they must please or disgust us before they ane 
^boseUj or in this way afiect us subsequent to choice ; or, on 
the other hand, must neither please nor displease u^, before or 
4^ter they are chosen^ One or the other of these hypotheses 
must be true. 

1 . If objects do not please or disgust us before they are chos- 
jCB, then, if they are ever agreeable or the contrary, it is subse- 
<|uefit to choice. This necessarily im|dies three things*— I. 
That no reason can be given why an object is chosen ; or, m 

Preferring one object to another, motives have no influence. 
(Then ol^ects of choice are before us, and they are not, and 
must not be, either pleasing or painful, we shall feel in a state 
jof perfect indifference towards them ; and it is in this stale we 
are to make our choice, according to this scheme. When oqe 
object is preferred to another, no reason can be given why we 
preferred it. We cannot say, because it was more pleasing tp 
US. If we say we prefi^rred it because it was our duty, or be- 
cause it was more valuable than the object rejected, still we «ire 
Bot influenced by any motive^ For we are in a state of perfect 
mdifierence; neither the object, nor duty, nor the worth of the ob- 
ject can have any influence. For no object can influence 9n 
agent, if it do not aflfect, pleasCi or pain him. For if we are in* 
tfueneed by either of these consideratioos, we are tnc/tnec^ towards 
the object previous to choice ; and this the objector calls self- 
ishness*. And surely .if no considerations move or incline us to 
prefer one object to another, we are in a state of perfect indi^ 
ference ; and in this state motives have no influence. If we 
are governed and influenced by motives, objects must. 

6 
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Atfect as i^eviouft to choice ; if they do affect ua^ we an^ 
either pleased or disgusted by them. Becanse, if they neither 
please nor offend us, they do not affect us. Hence, according 
to this scheme, previous to choice we must be in a state of per^ 
feet indifference, whoUy unaffected by any conrideration what^ 
ever. And then, if we are pleased, 

2* Our pleasures must be subsequent to our choice. One of 
two things must be true, if objects ever please or displease us 4 
they must have this effect previous, or subsequent to choice ; 
unless we say that pleasure and pain are volitions, which is ab* 
Murd. If they do not excite agreeable or painful sensations 
previous to choice, they must subsequent to it. If this be true, 
then our happiness and misery depend on our pleasure ; we can 
produce either pleasure or pain at any time. For all we have 
to do is^ merely to choose or reject an object. All men love 
pleasure, and hate pain. Why is it, then, that any suffer them- 
selves to remain in a state of pain one moment, when by a an** 
§le choice they can render themselves happy f Do any believe 
that our happiness or misery are produced by as ; diat they 
depend on our pleasure ? [f this were true, would persons 
continue to suffer the pains of disease ; or would sinners remain 
in a state of torment in hell ^ This, however, is the very es* 
sence of the Arminian scheme. Bishop King, on the origin 
of evil, says, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to choice, 
and we create our own happiness and misery. And he is a 
consistent Arminian. For objects must please before or after 
they are chosen, if ever ; the former he denies, as every con^ 
tistent Armmian must ; and the latter he defends. And lUl on 
this ground have embraced the essence of Arminianism. And 
Ejects must forever please us, before or c^ier they are choseb, 
or 

. 3^ They willhever afford nsany pleasure. Tbisis soevident,it 
ifi impossttrle for anv one to deny it. Which, then, of the three 
hypotheses is true ? If we sayy that objects previous to choi^ 
tever affect us, never excite any pleasing or painful seneatioBisii 
90 not in the least degree ; and this is not, and ought not tobei 
the reason why we choose one and reject another object ; then 
we must say, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to choice^ 
and created by it ; or that we never experience ^therof them^ 
The latter is contrary to daily facts and experieneevii If w<| 
embrace the other hypothesis, we are always an a state of pap- 
feet indifference, wh«n we make a Qhoice* Wi lure my&t influx 
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tenced by motives ; and to be consistent, ought to be Armini*-* 
am in length and breadth. Also, seeing all men hate pain and 
feve pleasure, why is it that there is any pain, in this world or 
ti'fbttiire, since it depends wholly on our pleasure f Is it not 
tdow evident to every one, that objects must and do affect us, do 
please or displease us, previous to choice ; and that this is 
Ae reason why we prefer one to another, because it is more 
agreeable to us ? And if this be true, then motives govern and 
killaence us. So far as an object affects, pleases or disgusts us, 
so far it moves j inclines and induces us to choose one and reject 
another. — ^But it is said, this is selfishness. According to this, 
saints and sinners are influenced by the same motives, govern* 
ed by the same reasons. 

But I ask, is it wrong, is it sinful in me, tobej^Zeo^e^^withthe di^* 
vine character ; with the character of Christ ; with the glory & hap- 
piness of bis holy eternal kingdom ; with the law and service of 
God ; &; with praising and exalting his name i If not ; is it sinful 
in me, for this reason, to choose God for my portion ; Christ 
ibr my savior ; his law for my rule of duty ; his service to be 
my yoke ; and his holy kingdom to be my eternal residence f 
Is this selfishness f If it is, it is surely a glorious thing to be 
selfish. — ^This objection evidently arises from erroneous ideas 
concerning selfishness and benevolence. Every being, who is 
destitute of a heart to be pleased with the happiness of other be* 
mgs, is selfish in all he does. Hunger, and every other appe* 
tite in him, is selfish. He seeks every object to gratify his ap- 
petite ; and if he destroys the happiness of the universe by feed- 
ing this personal desire, he cares not ; because he has no love, 
fio feeling for the happiness of any but himself. 

' Bttt if a person rejoices in the happiness of otiier beings, or 
the happiness of God's holy kingdom, this will be the object of 
Us nkimate pursuit, and he will sacrifice and subordinate every 
thing to it. And this is benevolence. To determine whethef 
persons are selfish or benevolent, we have to learn what is the 
vhiomte object in which their hearts delight, and which they 
seek* Is the happiness of God's holy kin^om, or his glory is 
Which dieir hearts delight, is this their ultimate end i Then 
diis is the enA which they will seek, and to it they will subor- 
iBnat^ every thing, and for it they will labor, and patiently su^ 
ibr every thing necessary to it, even death itself. Can any thuig 
be more benevolent than this f Is it a sin for them to rejoice 

Iq the bapfHse^ of others, or die glory of God I (f o, it proves 
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a benevolent lieait. Is it siniiil for ihem to cfaoose and prefer 
this as their ultimate end, because it is -more deligbtsome to them, 
dian any other f Who, if be understands, can see any selfisb-r 
ttess or sinfulness iu thii f How is it possible for any moral 
mgent to possess a lieart more benevolent, or more friendly to 
Ood, and the universe ? 

On the other hand, if a moral agent has no appetite or re* 
lish for the happiness of others, or the glory of God ; if such 
objects afford him no delight, and he has no love for them, he 
certainly will never seek them. If at the same time he has a 
relish for worldly objects, for riches, or for worldly honors, or 
for any sensual pleasures and amusements ; if suck objec'^ 
please and delight him, he will prefer them, and seek them to 
gratify the relish and desires he has for them. And to such 
pursuits he will subordinate every thing, and sacrifice the bap- 
piness of millions to please his heart. He will commit any 
crime, if he dare, to gratify his desires. This I call selfishness 
and wickedness. For it is sinftfl in him to delight in such ob* 
jects supremely^ and sinful to prefer them to the glory of God, 
and good of his kingdom ; sinful to seek them as his portioi^ 
and subordinate every thing to them. 

But it may be objected, what harm is there in loving breads 
or riches f I answer, as I have labored to pfove, that the pri* 
mary fault, or imperfection, or sin, in the character of men^ 
does not consist in a love to these objects ; butin a want ofM 
love to God) and his kingdom ; or in the total want of aM 
benevolent feelings^ or relish for God and his glory. In ikui 
want his imperfection primarily con^sts. If he loves God sq* 
premely, if be has far greater delight in his glory and the hap^ 
piness of his kingdom, than in any worldly objects, he wtfl sub" 
ordinate all his desires to this supreme delight of hh heeurt ; if 
he then love food be will seek it no further, nor by any other, 
means, than are consistent with the glory of God, his sufweme 
delight. Deprive him of this love, of this relish for Godanil- 
his kingdom ; and at the same time let his love of food remain 
the same, neither increased, nor diminished ; bis grei^est, su- 
preme delight is in food. Now his heart loves and prefers this 
object, above God and his kingdom. This is certain ; for he 
has no love for God, and has a love for food. Hence this ob^ 
ject is preferred by his heart to every thing divine and heevenly; 
and his conduct will comport with it. And then let ht« heart 
be renewed, and a relish for the glory of God be re^toi^d, aad 
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yetke dteli^its in food as he ever had done. He has now an 
oh^ in which he experiences far greater pleasure than in food, 
aiMl*tberefore will never gratify his love for food in any way 
inmwsistent with the glory of God. All this is plain and evi- 
deflt J and clearly shows, that the moral characters of men are 
aftcted, or changed from holy to sinful, and from sinful to ho- 
ly, as often as they loose all relish for God, or have it again 
restored, thoogh all their other appetites or inclinations, im- 
plied in tbem by their Maker, remain the same through all 
tber changes. 

The fact is this, there is in man something, by whatever 
natie h may be called, which is antecedent to, and distinct from, 
aM our volitions ; or there is not. If there is not, then moral 
agents must iiecessarily be in a state of perfect indifference, at 
the same time they make a choice. It can be nothing but a vo- 
Ktion, which- puts an end to their indifference, respecting any 
particular object of choice. And if in a state of indifference, 
then motives do not, neither can, have any influence, as has 
becft cfeat4y shown by many. This plan, then, wholly excludes 
motives^ ; ami of course wholly destroys moral agency and lib- 
erty. It is taking Arminian ground in length and breadth. If 
they do hot, they are inconsistent with themselves. 

On the oth^ hand, if it be admitted that the heart is a dis- 
tinct faculty from the will, and the subject of all the pleasures 
and pains we experience ; then, to be con^tent, a person must 
adopt the system advanced in these essays. Hence the great 
qoe^imt to be decided is this ; whether the heart or taste is a 
distinct iaculty from the will ? Those who deny this must be 
Amrimans, or be inconsistent with themselves ; and those who 
beBeve this,niust embrace the sentiments advanced, or the Cal- 
vinittic scheme and system ; or else be inconsistent with them- 
selves* It is the primary ground concerning which, in reality, 
Areriniang and Caivinists differ ; and where they take their de- 
parftereftom each othei», and embrace different systems of theol- 
ogy* 

And aH who mean to be Caivinists, and deny the heart to be 
a facalty, are inconsistent with themselves. They have but two 
"^^yito maintain apparent consistency. One is, by admitting 
^haethey call a capacity for pleasure and pain. This hasbeen 
shown to be the same thing with the heart or taste. Hence 
they have to admit, under another name, the very thing they 
^p" For$. thdr capacity for pleasure and pain is the very 
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dnng we mean by the heart or taste. If there be tfift eiq^airiE^r 
Dot only pleasure and pain, but all the afiectioDS or deakt^ 
must be its operations, distinct from, and antecedent to, vA- 
tions. 

Their other way to support an apparent consistency h^ hy 
making their distinction between immanent and imperate Mils. 
According to this distinction, all the operations of the inmdttre 
formed into three distinct classes— percep^um^, affectiensj iftd 
volitions. Then, if they deny the existence of Realties, f^ 
they are obliged to admit three distinct classes of operadoni or 
exercises. And these are so different from each othd*, that Ae 
class, which they call immanent aets, which includes all cwp 
affections or desires, includes also all vice and virtue, and att^ 
principles and springs of action. Hence, on their own grouadi 
they make all vice and virtue, and the moral character of man, 
to consist in operations or exercises, which are anteced^it to 
that class, which they call imperate acts. In this way the only 
grand difference between them and us is this ; we admit f^ml^ 
ties, to which these classes of operations belong ; and tliey *dte- 
ny their existence. For if they admit fiKalties, they mustem*^ 
brace our system ; or refer classesof operations, very dilfet^Naf 
from each other even in their moral nature, as well as in ^dier- 
respects, to die same faculty. This is very unphilosrabtcal; 
and creates confusion in the study of the human nnnd* m-ftd 
they have no way to maintain a plausible consistency, only in 
some form- or other to admit the very fundamental sentiment^ 
for which we contend ; yet, while they in fact adont them, ^bef 
in words deny them. Whereas, if they only granted die exit^ 
ence of such a faculty as the heart, distinct from the will^ -drii^ 
might then with ease and consistency be on Cahrinistic gteMk 

Objection bth. Some may say. the system advanced n llim 
essays represents the appetite of hung^, and all the^amielite 
with which we are born, as being in their nature sinfiHy iB««U 
who are unrenewed, and even in christian. But tfaitcaiiAot 
be true. For almost evei y person,in evary age,h8» ocuideidl 
such natural appetites as innocent and harmless. HoKt'llMSx 
system advanced must be radically erroneous. .'»••' 

Answer. The particular ends and purposes, for which .A09» 
appetites were created and implanted in us, has been abeflNlf 
shown. Hence there is no need of repeating here any A&^^ 
ans<irer the objeoli»n. Something also has he&k said| wUd»« 
connected w^ this subject, in tke^ essay on the:aatare>of 4ttik 
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AiKtt^Qgly, but few observations more are needful^ to answer 
ibi^msent objection. 

IMi^Q be necessary for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the idea often expressed, what constitutes the primary imperfec- 
ti^«ia moral characters. That is, the total privation of the 
m0^ image of God, or of all supreme love to God, and that 
hm,%o our- neighbor which the law requires. A character, 
poifbcdy destitute of that love to God and man which the law 
nqpires, is an imperfect, sinful, character. In this sinprimarily 
€Qil|bt9. For, until there is a want of this love, in whole or in 
poi^ it is impossible for sin in any sense to exist in the heart of 
mail unless we consider as sinful those seeds or principles, 
wMdi may become corrupt, when the moral image of God is 

h mil be well also to reflect, that every thing is good or evil 
m ^ nature, according to its tendency. Hence, although a 
particular principle, in one condition, does not by its tendency 
pro^ceany evil ; yet in a different condition, and under dif- 
feran circumstances, its tendency is to evil daily. When this is 
theeasey if we judge correctly concerning the nature of things 
hy^ffiir tendency, we must consider that principle to be sinful, 
wMdi lends daily to a transgression of the law. If no rain 
were to fall and water the earth, and the sun should continue 
shiffiBg witb all ks burning rays, would you predicate good of 
it i ' Would you say, a sun in this condition was a great bless* 
iag) or a great evil } If no water replenished the earth, heat 
wtdd tend to the production of evil. Here, the primary feult 
coQfibts 18 Ae want of rain. 

Bbfote Adam sinned^ his appetite of hunger was under tha 
infloeiice of benevolence, or love to God. It would, then, uev- 
er.beJlKlulgedto eapcess in eating or drinking, nor in using any 
QidmrfU mediu to obtain food. Hence its operation would be 
harales») and harmonize with the influence of benevolence. 

Blttivha:! he was wholly deprived of the moral image of God, 
thett fi>od was one of the supreme objects of his heart's desire. 
Feed now occupied the same place in his heart, which God kad 
filledjwhen his supreme afiection was set on him. Now hunger has 
the^cltttfe government. Heseeks food for no other end or pur- 
po%-Aan to remove the pain of hunger, preserve birlife, and 
enjoys tke pleasure which eating affords. He has nothing to 
restMn him from eating and drinking to excess, or from using 
^»iiowfid' means to obtain fo^. For, however much he maj^ 
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dishonor God, or injure men, in gratifying this appetke ; yet 
this does not restrain him, or give him any uneasiness, in ^ise 
he can do it with impunity. For he has no love for Grod'or 
man ; and hence no desire to honor his Maker, and do good to 
men. So far as other appetites do not interfere, and &Br of 
future punishment in this world do not resti*ain him, tbere is 
nothing to prevent his eating to excess, and using any means 
however unlawful or injurious to others in obtaining food, which 
is now the supreme object of his hesu*t, and his god. ' And 
while men continue in this condition, with hearts unrem^ii^, 
the tendency of this appetite is to evil only, to excess in earaig, 
and the use of unlawful means to obtain food. And hoW (^d 
has it, in fact, prompted one to steal ; another to rob men on 
the highway ; another to commit murder to get motie^ ; and 
another to lie, defraud, and oppress, wben the end has been no 
other than to obtain food to eat, and feast this ap^petite. 'So 
long as he lives within the bounds of temperance,, and nses only 
lawful means to acquire food, this appetite in its operati#i^ is in- 
nocent and lawful. But the appetite itself will never keep Bien, 
long at a time, within such limits. Its tendency is to exc^ 
them, and indulge itself in riotous living. As it does in. fact 
operate in this manner, where there is no love for God or iiSieti, 
who can say it b not sinful, but always innocent in its nature f 
And the observations now made, with regard to this appetite, will 
apply to all the other appetites with which we are bora. They 
all seek their respective objects as their supreme good, and seek 
them often to great excess, and by nnlawfol means ; so they 
are daily transgressing the divine law, and disturbisg the peace 
and happiness of society. 

These sentitnents must be received as true ; or we most admit, 
that when Adam Utt the moral iMagt o£ God, He created in bim 
a positive, sinful principle, such as some term selfishness. Let 
4t be admitted this was tim fttet, for the^pre^eift. Wfaftt im& be 
die tendency and ofneratkm of tUs salgsh^ess .f^< Witt ji love 
and regard self supremely, and place its affections siiptemdy 
on this world ? This is the very fact With respecf ttr oni? oth- 
er appetites. Will it seek this world as its* only portkm ? ffhis 
is true of our appetites. Will it seek the world to eaEc^M, «Dd 
by unlawful means ? Thus our appetites in fact: <^p^te. 
Will it move a man to comrtiit crimes. Crimes of thfr'cfeepest 
stain ? This our appetites move us in fact to do. View* tbiJ 
'selfishness in what light wq may, 'm tendency, natHFesantfop' 
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|8 .ato the very same with the tendeiflcy, natnfe, and op* 
1 of our appetites, as has been represented. Its nature 
Tis the same ; and there is do difference between the two, 
ia words. Call then our appetites principles of selfishness, 
V really are j and then these lippetites constitute the only 
less we are in fact acquainted with, or any where see in 
m tta tion. Hence the only difference between the system^ 
||Atiiced, and a principle of selfishness for which some contend, 
tf ^rely concerning the nature of selfishness. And concern- 
nraiis, from what has been said, we see there is in reality no 
fPl^rence. And is it not more consistent with' the moral char* 
iQ^of God, ta believe he created in Adam all the principles of 
aciM^n he would need, and all he ever designed to create in him, 
WjEeQ he first gave him being; than to suppose, that when the 
ll^^e of God was lost. He then created in him a sinful, active 
f/pjaciple i Our system supposes no alteration took place in 
, ^Mmn, but the loss of the divine image ; in consequence of 
i^ch, all his other appetites were placed supremely on this 
imrld, and led him and his posterity away from God the living 
^nt^n of waters. If this be admitted, then the, objection be*- 
&e us is fully answered. I have now replied to all the objec- 
^113, worthy of particular notice^ which have come to my 
l^wledge^ 



An ExammaHon of the iiea$^ RheterieianSj cmt- 
teming a Tasie for h^mAy^ nattt^y Sf gnmd^ur. 

.. Rheloricians commonly define Tasie^ l» be a power of de- 
lving (^estsurepr pain from objects of natmee aod art } and coo- 
ttdi^ beauty and sublinuty to be sources <^ the gDeMtest pleas- 
afe»#fiprded to it. 

I believe they have never considered this power, as they call 
U, a distinct faculty of the mind ; nor attended to its operations 
m this lights When we read what authors have said cm tbi» 

7 



solject, tfael^ taste, and what we call taste or the heart, are ev- 
idently the game property of the mind. Pleasure and paio, 
emotions, affections, passioss, desires, are the operations of what 
they call taste. In this they agree with ns. To me it Hppe^ti 
very clear, that their taste, and what is called by the same nanas 
In these essays, are the safaie power, property or facility. They 
have reflected great light on this branch ofinteUeetnal pUloso- 
phy. But they have treated the subject, as it appears to me» 
in a too restricted and limited sense. The deficiencies of wri^ 
ters on the subject of taste, as far as my readuig has ^tended^ 
it is proposed here to point out. 

1. They have not attended to it as a distinct fkcuhy of thi! 
mind, with sufficient precision. Hence a reader, after he has 
perused all they have to say, is ready to ask such important 
questions as the following ; do they consider taste to be one of 
|he faculties of the mind, as th«y do the understaBdiag,or not? 
Do they consider it a power belonging to some faculty ? If 
they do, to what faculty do they view this power &s bddngiDg? 
The reader might say, 1 find no answer to these "questions so 
definite as to afford conviction, and still have doubts coiicem* 
iug the answers they would now give to them. This deficiefi* 
cy clouds the subject with greater or less obscurity. They ex*- 
hibit a train of thoughts connected with each other, but to what 
general system do t^y belong? How ciuil connect ttem with 
other branches or parts of intelleclual phibsopliy, so as to re* 
tain them, and see the place they occupy in a system ? 

The several parts or branches of any particular science, fom 
one general system. And when all the parts are so arranged, 

I that the place each part occupies, with their rektion ^o, and 
connexions with each other from the beginning to the end, are 
easily and clearly seen, then the whote appears more plam asd 
convincing, is far more easily remembered and revtewed, when 
occasion reqnires^ it, and lays a fouodadoo ibr a fiif^er kth 
provemcBt of tbesysteoK Taste is one bnoidi of the philoso- 
phy of the mind. In order for us to see its conneiuon witii 
the other branched of this subject, so as to hdve dur ideas sys- 
tcmaiically arrsmged, it deeins to be lieeeidsary td^ detentiiBt 
t^karly, whether taste is, or is not, a fa<sttlty 0[Ae ndtid. Thia^ 
point BOt being fully settled, presents a deficiency, WbkchaMU^ 
render all that is said by writers, in certain redpoets, very ob* 

, sfture* And this WiU appear ttove ervldent^ a» we pass al<^ 
ill onr elMfltvfttiOfis, 
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*. Another great defidtency, in writings on the subject of 
^»le, is this ; they leave it uncertain, whether they consider all 
imr pleasures and pains, and all our affections and passions, to 
iAmig to it or not. This is left, as far as my knowledge ex- 
f0i&, in a state of great doubt. 

his true all the pleasures and p^ins afforded us, and all the afr 
frctfons excited in us, by objects of beauty and sublimity, and 
many inters, do belong to this power or faculty. But with re-' 
spect to many of our pleasures, and pains, and affectionb, wheth- 
er they are ^e operations of this taste, or not, is uncertain. 

Our pleasures and pains, affections and passions, are more 
«p less acute, lively, strong, and powerful. In this respect 
they differ, from the very least and faintest, to the greatest or 
ao^ lively, and sensible. Some objects affect us so little, we 
ore unable to say whether they give us any pleasure or pain; 
ve £eel almost indifferent in view of them. Others affect us 
»ore sensibly. And some objects make very deep impressions, 
please or disgust us in the highest degree ; and excite in us the 
warmest affections. Though they difier in all these respects ; 
yet they have one general, or generic nature. Pleasure is 
pleasure, and pain is pain, every affection is an affection, wheth- 
er little or great, faint or lively ; almost insensible, or very dis« 
ceraible. Having the same generic nature, they ought to be 
viewed as forming one general class of operations or exercises ; 
md as belonging to the same faculty. If they have not the 
same generic nature, it ought to be proved ; if they ought to 
lie formed into several generic classes, this ought to be done ; 
and if there are several powers or faculties belonging to the 
■Bad, to which such generic classes of operations belong, they 
eoght to be distinguished, and their different natures illustrated^ 
so that their differences from each other may be perceived. 
This is certainly necessary to a perspicuous, sysfematic view of 
Ae mind, and of its faculties and operations. And so far as 
Ak is vaatiog, intdleotaal philosophy remains in a state of ob- 
asurity and darkness. 

Wjiether only one, or several powers of receiving pleasure 
^ttulpaio from objects, belong to liie mind or not, we are not in- 
armed ; and whether all our emotions, auctions, or passions, 
«pe operatiQ&s of one faculty or of several, we are not told. At 
least the r^uier is at a loss to know, in what light writers iit- 
te&d to consider those things in these r^pects. This deficiency 
leaves the object of the mind ia a state of great obscurity. 
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To me it appears plain that the mind fias but enef&Mi^ tao^ 
catty. To this faculty all our pleastNres, and pams, and z&e- 
tions, belong ; or are its operations from the most faint to die 
strongest. Thongh these c^erations form bat one general class, 
because they all have the same generic nature, yet such difier-^ 
ences. are diM^emible among them, thattbey ought to be ifivid^ 
ed into several specific classes. This renders the subfeet of 
mind more clear and systematic. This is wanting, in all tbe 
writers I have read, on the subject of taste. Hence, thongb 
they irave said many excellent things, and reflected much Kgbt 
in relation to many subjects, and especially the subject of crtt^ 
icism, yet great obscurity prevails. — ^To dispel this darkness, 
is one thing greatly needed. 

3. Another deficiency, in writers, on taste, is this ; wfaetkiep 
they mean to consider their taste a moral power or fkcultjr, the 
primary seat of all vice and virtue. This, as far as my readings 
extends, is left in a state of uncertainty. And so ikr as tbey 
say any thing, which might determine what their O[miion was ; 
yet by comparing what they have written m different pages^ 
there seem to be inconsistencies* 

Taste is, or is not, a moral faculty. If moral, it is, in its^oa- 
ture,^ eith^^r vicious or virtuous ; or it partakes partly of the na^^ 
ture of each, so that sometimes its operations are virtuous, and . 
at other times vicious. If all vice and vinue have not iheir firi'* 
mary seat in this taste, tiien there must be other moral facukies 
belonging to the mind. But whether they comider their taste 
as the only moral faculty, the only primary seat of all vice aiMi 
virtue ; or as the fountain of some vices and virtoes, while oth^ 
er moral acts belong to some other faculty, are points id»cfa i 
do not find clearly decided. 

But is it not very necessary y in order to present the subject 
of intellectual philosophy in a perspicuous systematic liight, to 
determine and show distinctly, that taste is, or is not a mor^^ 
faculty f To show to what faculty all vice and virtue are to be 
referred as their fountain ? And if the mind has omre than one 
moral faculty, should it not be made evidem i ^ 

If the mind has only one moral facidty, and is \\^ primary 
seat or fountain of all vice and virtue, and this is {H'oved, we 
shall certainly Ifave a far more clear understanding of itsoperf* 
ations. Or if it have several scK:h moral powers ; and some 
virtues and vices belong to one, and sotne to another ; if dm- 
were proved, and illustrated clearly, we should on thb ground 
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hav^ more disrtictct views of its operations. My view of this 
subject, I have endeavoured to give in previous essays. 

4. Another deficiency in their writings on this subject is this ; 
tbey do not detenaine. distinctly, whether taste is a simple^ or 
cowfound power, or faculty. Some things written would lead 
natO'COQclade, they coosidered it simple in its nature ; and oth« 
et tbings. wouU leiMl us to a different conclusion. This is a 
pftiDt, which ought to be clearly and fully decided. For if two 
persons sheuld agree, that taste is the avly feeling and moral 
facahy of the mind ; yet one should view it as simple in its na- 
ture, and i the other ^^compovsidedy they must differ in their opin- 
ions in soBie things connected with the subject, and take differ- 
ent methods to account for some facts. It is a fact that some 
ohfeets, wbidiare highly pleasing and entertaining to some, are 
very disgasthig' to others. This is a fact with respect to the 
icMa^es »id superstuions of the heathen ; and also, with re- 
spect ta the doctrines of the gospel. Many of these doctrines, 
wkicfa the apostks of Christ loved, the Jews hated. How can 
soeh fact& be aocounted for, if taste is a simple faculty ? It is 
certain that two persons, who embraced different opinions con- 
cerniog taste, whether it is a simple or compound faculty, would 
take different ways to account for such facts. And both of 
tkemcaiaiot beia the right. 

Itib 16 sufficient to show that it is a matter of importance, to 
bave this point deeded, whether taste is a simple or compound 
faculty. Such deficiencies as have been mentioned, without : 
atWmg more, are sufficient to sJiow, that the philosophy of the. 
iwnd must be in a state of less or greater obscurity, until those^ 
deficiencies are removed. They can be removed only by the 
reflectioaof greater light, and by giving a more systematic view 
rfthe mind. 

Tbesubject of taste has generally been investigated no farth- 
^1 than- it respects obfects of nature and art. Its operations, 
^^ respect to the wide field of objects which theology opens to 
^ew, have not been much attended to by writers. Yet this is 
the field in which we «shall see the operations of taste, and the ir 
natore, and be aWe, to reflect wore light, and to better ad van- 
tage, than we now do by confining our investigations to subjects 
of nature and art. 

^he &culty of taste is the most important property of the 
^^fABA. It is the seat of aU our pleasures and pains ; contaais 
^ the priocijdes of action, which govern men ^ it is the ioun-: 
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t&ifi of vice and virtue ; and according to its nature sneh is tiK 
moral character of men and of all intellig^U beings ; and ac- 
cording to its nature when we bid farewell to life, such will be 
our endless state beyond the grave. Hence our usefulness, gut 
happiness, here and forever, the honor, and respectability of our 
characters, our friendship with God, our enjoyment of bin, tbe 
society of all holy beings, and all good, depend on the temper 
of heart which we cultivate. « If its sinful lusts ai^ desk#s ave 
gratified, cultivated, and nourished till death, we must then as- 
sociate with the shameful, degraded, characters of the wicked* 
and sink deeper forever into disgrace and nusery. But if ho- 
liness of heart is cultivated on earth, and we die conformed to 
God, we shall rise, and associate with holy, dignified, exalted, 
and glorious characters, and with tbem triumph oyer all evil, 
and sing the song of victory over every fo» with enraptured de- 
light forever. That which will distinguish men finally, is not 
riches, or honors, or dignified titles, or the greatest acquired 
knowledge ; but the nature and character of the taste or heart. 
Hence the rich man in the gospel, if he had with las rielnesebeeii 
an emperor, and swayed the sceptre of tbe world, vad had ac>- 
quired a knowledge of all the arts and sciences in the gneatest 
perfection, and bad died as he did with an evil heart, he would 
have sunk in endless infamy, disgrace and misery ; while the 
beggar, notwithstanding his poverty, the neglects with 9bich 
he was treated, and the disgrace in which he was held, and the 
misery he sufiered here, would be exalted, to tbe highest iHiiiors, 
glories, and felicities in heaven. Hence every thing good, great, 
honorable, glorious, and blessed ; and every thmg evil, despicr 
able, degraded, shameful, and miserable, depend on the nature, 
and cultivation of the taste, which is implanted in every man. 

Had writers on taste considered the subject in this interesting 
light, would they have confined their observation chiefiy to the 
efibcts produced on it by the works of nature and art ? The 
B!ioral world contains ot^cts of beauty, grandeur, aad suJbliaii- 
ty, infinitely exceeding any thing of this kind in the natural 
world, or the arts in which men have excelled. Had they ex- 
tended their criticism to the moral world, as they have to the 
natural, and to. the ai*ts, they would have rendered far greater 
service to the best interests of men. Their defects do not per- 
tain to what they have done ; but to their neglects. They hme 
done well, as far as they have proceeded in the path of truth, 
observation, and^xperienoe ; and they would hav^ done far b^ 
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tei*9 «od more for the happiness of men, if they had proceeded 
toellynine <:ritically ail the beaoties and sublimities in the mor* 
at #orId, and shown the effects they would produce on a cor- 
rect and ddicate taste ; or on one destitute of these oualities. 

ffh&i ihi^ truth is established, that all men have mat facul- 
ty called tastis, which is the subject of all our pleasures and 
fnii& ; tlieti it is easy to see, that all objects, natural and moral, 
and works of art, would produce in the taste pleasant, or painful 
sensations, whether we call them emotions, affections, or pas- 
sions. They would also find, that no objects in the natural 
world ^ord so much pleasure and pain, as the most beautiful 
and snbiime. This they have found is a fact. Then had they 
proceeded to the moral world, they would have seen objects of 
greater beauty and sublimity, and objects of greater deformity. 
What objects in the aniverse are so beautiful and sublime, as the 
cbamcter of God, that love displayed in the work of redemption^ 
the hoHaess the gospel enjoins; the love, the zeal, the fortitude, 
tbe useful services, the exalted praises, and fervent prayers, of 
die apostles and all saints ? What objects in the natural world 
are so beautiful and sublime, as the character Christ displayed 
00 the earth, the doctrines he taught, the Wonders he wrought, 
and the fortitude and love he manifested on the cross f What 
deformities can be found In the nataral world so great, as the 
deformity of a sinful, rebellious character, such as the proud 
I%arisees displayed in the days of our Lord ? Let the beauti- 
W and sublime, the hateful, degraded, and depraved characters 
in Ae moral world be examined ; also the sensations, emotions, 
and affections they produce ; and all would be convinced that 
Ae tastes of men, as to their moral nature, are very different. 
The result of an examination of these objects, and tbe affections 
ttey produce, would have been a full conviction, that taste is a 
moral faculty, the primary principle of action, the seat of vice 
and virtue, and the foundation of endless felicity or misery. 

Tim must have impressed on tlie mind the importance and ne* 
<^ity of cultivating a holy taste. 

It has been one great object of these essays, to convince men 
ttat they have the faculty called taste by many writers, to des- 
cribe its nature and operations, and to shew what part it occu*- 
pies in a correct system of the mind, and its connexion with the 
other parts the understanding and will ; and to show that thes^ 
properties of the mind constitute men -complete moral agents, 
who are worthy of praise or blame, and endless rewards. And 
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as tbey are virtuous or vicious, and must be forever haj^y or 
miserable according to the nature of their taste, which is capa- 
ble of changes ; that thiir chief, great and daily attention bo^t 
to be given to the cultivation of a holy taste : a taste, whic^ 
will not only be pleased with the beauties and sublimities, dis- 
cernible in the works of nature and art ; but also with the fiur 
more beautiful and sublime objects, which exist in the moral 
world. 

Apd in writing these essays, it has been the determination of 
the author to admit no speculations as true, but those which a- 
gree with /act*, observatum^ and the experiena^ 6i men. The 
design has been, to advance no sentiment, which is not founded 
oQ facts and experience. 



ASSAY zacvnCi 

On ietal DepravUyi 

Admitting the views which have been given of the human 
mind to be true, the doctrine of total depravity, as explained by 
the orthodox, is a just inference. And one reason, why the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of this doctrine have not agreed, is, 
because they have not begun with firsit principles, nor reasoned 
from them, in relation to the mind. If any person is well ac- 
quainted with the first principles relating to moral agency, b^ 
cannot, if consistent, deny this doctrine. &ut to prove this 
doctrine, we must in the first place explain it, that all may know 
how much it contains, as we understand it. 

By total depravity is meant, a heart destitute of moral viitoe 
or holiness. No trace of the moral image of God, or true be^ 
nevolence, remains in the heart. Real holiness is wholly want- 
ing. In consequence of this, all the operations, or affections 
of the heart, are sinful. Yet it is granted, that the totally de- 
praved have, all the faculties, with which Adam was created, 
Still remaining. 4 They have all the faculties, and Uie liberty, 
which are necessary to constitute a complete moral agent. 
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Xliejirliive the same ftieukies of the tinderftancling, heart, and 
^M^wfiiich Adam had before the fall. By his sinning, no direct 
dipnwa took ^ace in him, or his posterity, except in the fac- 

8y of ttie heart, or taste. When he ate of the forbidden fruit, 
pm deprived of that moral image, or benevolent appetite, 
It^Akvlvhich he was creatied. He was then spiritually dead, des- 
tfMe of all moral goodness, or totally depraved. Then all 
Ae other appetites with which he was created became sinful. 
Ipmce, when we say man is totally depraved, the meaning is, 
kehas no moral goodness, remaining ; and every operation 
wl desire of his heart is sinful, in a moral sense evil. Yet all 
tte faculties he ever had, or which constitute a moral agent, re- 
main entire ; and are not, except in a moral sense, in the least 
impaired. This explains my view of this subject; But a few 
things are necessary to establish the truth of this doctrine. 

I. The faculty termed the taste or heart is essential to moral 
agency. To avoid repetition, the reader is desired to peruse 
carefully and candidly the description given of this faculty in 
the 8th and 9th essays, on taste jBind the appetites. — According 
to the description there given, the heart is the only faculty 
yfhlcb feels^y or is the subject of pleassmt or painful sensations. 
It is the only primary, active, principle, in moral agents ; and 
is, also, the only moral faculty. And it is so essentia] to moral 
agency, that without it, men would not be agents ; could not 
bt twhious or vicious^ or subjects of final rewards. Also this 
%CQlty is always in its nature sinful, or holy. — For the divine 
Aaracter, and all moral objects, must afford it pleasure or pain. 
win view of divine objects, every person's heart will experi- 
•oce delight, or disgust, in.a greater or less degree. Being 
I^sed with divine objects, proves the heart to be holy ; and if 
displeased, this equally shows, that it is in its nature sinfuj, de- 
praved. These are truths, which have been proved in the es- ^ 
^« to which we have referred. 

This shows with a moral certainty, that a moral agent cannot 
^t> and at the same time be neither sinful nor holy. If a ' 
JBoral agent, he has the faculty called the heart ; and this is; in 
rts nature, always sinful, or holy. It cannot exist in any othf- 
w condition. Hence the sentiment which some advance, that 
*"€ hearts of men when born are like clean paper, without any 
'"'^s of vice ot virtue, is certainly false. And if any feel in- 
dined to vv?w this as a whim, or an absurdity ; they are desired^" 
^0 tiodertatce to show, how it is possible for any person to ex- 
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ist, and be neither sinful, nor holy, yet be a moral agent. U'fa? 
is a moral agent, he has the faculty of taste. And if any pMfe 
son should labor to show, this faculty may exist, and be el^Hr 
as paper, in its nature neither sinful nor holy, he will soon^fllfl 
his labor is in vain. . ?* 

He may deny the existence of this faculty. If he doei^*lie 
must admit ihe existence of a faculty similar to it, or grant 'i|M39i 
are not moral agents. If he should say, we have not the (kdA^ 
ty of taste ; but we have a capacity for pleasure and pain, lAnd 
this constitutes us moral agents ; this is only another name Ibf 
what is termed taste ; and the nature of this capacity mast'lie 
such, that the character of God will please, or offend it ; aodls 
either case, this proves it to be sinAil or holy. Call it b3'^ wHui^ 
ever name they may, they must admit it is susceptible of plei^ 
ure and pain ; or grant we have no active power or. priaci^ 
in us ; and of course are not moral agents. 

If it be granted, that men are moral agents, it must be admits 
ted, that we have that faculty, which I call the taste or heart; 
and if any give it a different name, yet this does not alter its na- 
ture. It will, therefore, remain an eternal truth, that as meti 
are moral agents, they have a faculty, the nature of which is 
similar to the description given of it, in the essays on taste and 
its appetites. Hence the sentiment, which some advance, tb^ 
we are bom with hearts as clean as white paper, neither sinM 
nor holy, is a dangerous falsehood ; a sentiment, which can nev- 
er be supported, and men, at the same time, be moral agents. 

2. Adam, when created by his Maker, was perfectly holy. 
The moral image of God was instamped on his heart, perfect 
and entire. He came from the hand of his iOod perfectly holy. 
He was made in a moral sense upright, created with knowledge 
and holiness. God created in his heart the same benevolent 
appetite, which in Himself is termed love or holiness. In tint 
respect he perfectly resembled his Maker ; having the sanie be^ 
nevolence in kind, though not in degree. 

God, also, created him with all the other appetites, which 
are enumerated in the 9ih essay, on the appetites. These pi^ 
pared him to live in this world, to preserve his life, propagate 
his race, support them in infancy, relieve them in distress ; and 
for every other purpose needful to his comfort in this life, af 
case he should lose his benevolent appetite, as God knew he 
would. Thbs Adam, as first created, was endued with all the* 
facv hies necessary to make him a complete, moral agent ; antf 
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BflM perfectly boly, he was prepared to serve and enjoy his 
ibj^^ here and fifrever ; and he endowed him with every other 
anji^te requisite to answer the ends for which they were given, 
if Stdiould be deprived of his moral image, which at last prov- 
edldlne the fact. This shows what our first parents were, when 
th^l^me from the hands of their Creator. Accordingly, when 
thuwere deprived of the moral image of God, they still had 
aUll^ other appetites remaining, which were necessary to an- 
s^^e ends for which they were implanted in them. Such 
wM/mr first parents, when created. They were moral agents ; 
bffte perfectly holy, they were prepared far the enjoyment of 
G^) and their other appetites qualified them to live in this 
WjQ^ even when sin should enter it. 

€l^ When they ate the forbidden fruit, they were deprived of 
tbe.Qioral image of God ; of that benevolent appetite, with 
wki^ they were at first created. They were now in a moral 
saviedead, and had no holy principle remaining in them ; and 
wm in a moral sense also, imperfect, and sinful. In one word, 
they were in a state of total depravity. For by total depravity 
is nieant, an entire want of a holy principle of action. No 
trace of holiness remained in them, after they ate, unless their^ 
oth«r appetites were, some of them, holy ; which it will be 
shown was not the fact. — There are only two ways at present 
coacmvable, by which this truth can be evaded. 

!• it may be said by some, that Adam, after he had eaten, 
watootwAoHjr, and only in a partial sense, deprived of the holy 
iDiage of his Creator. It.^ay be said, he had some supreme 
love jfbr his Maker still remaining ; and of course was not to- 
^jr depraved. 

All this may be asserted. But assertions, without proof, 
have no weight. What evidence can be adduced, to prove 
Aat Adam was but partially deprived of God's moral image ? 
The word -of God is directly against this opinion.. If Adam by 
the fell was only in part, and not wholly, destitute of love to 
^ ; then all his posterity have some lovp to him, when born. 
If tins be true, why does the bible represent all men as going 
astray from the womb, and as by nature children of wrath, con- 
<*einried already ; conceived in sin, and born in iniquity ? Will 
pod condemn, and send to hell, those who love him supreme- 
ly • There is not one passage in the whole bible, which rep- 
^^sents unrenewed men as having some supreme love to God, 
'^mainirig in the heart. But they are repeatedly said to be Im 
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eneiiites, as hating both the Father and the Son ; wtkA in a state 
of rebellion, robUng their Creator. Till proof from the bfhife 
js produced in support of the assertion, that all men have sowe 
supreme lo^'e remaining in their hearts, since the fall, or until 
renewed by grace ; the assertion ought to be rejected as a dan- 
gerous error. 

Again. The assertion we reject as unfounded is contradicted 
hyfacts^ and the experience of men in all ages. If men, since 
the lapse of Adam, have some supreme love for €rod remaiaing, 
there is no special difference between them, and those called 
christians, or saints. For christians do not love God with the 
whole heart ; in this respect they are deficient, and imfjerfeot ; 
and complain daily of the want of more love. Unrenewed men, 
then, are really saints, holy in part, and havit>g the same chsit- 
acier in reality, with those who are called by the pen of inspira- 
tion the friends of God. If this be true, why does the word of 
God divide mankind into two classes, saints and sinners; the 
unrenewed, and renewed ? Also, if this be true, mankind do 
not need the change called regeneration. Ibey are renewed, 
as really as saints are. For when ibey are bora again, they 
have a heart given to love God ; but this love is imperfect. lit- 
deed, if the assertion is true, there is no difference among men, 
in a moral sense, but this ; some may love God more than oth- 
ers ; but all love him, and all will be saved. For God will send 
none to hell, who have some supreme love to him. 

But does the assertion we oppose agree with facts f Do aH 
men, in fact, appear to have some si^^me regard for their Ma- 
ker f Did the body of the Jews, in the days of Christ and his 
Apostles, manifest any true love for God, and the religion then 
taught f Do the heathen appear to know and love the true God ? 
Or do all men, in our day, manifest a supreme love to Him ? 
If, for an example, we select tho^e men at this day, who are the 
most moral, honest, and upright, yet unrenewed ; what spirit 
do they manifest, wlien sorely afflicted f If they were to be 
stripped n^ed, as jQb was, would they say as he did, with a 
sincere heart, the Lord hath given, and taken away, and blessed 
be bis name I Would they not rather display the temper of 
Job's wife f Is there not reason to believe this from the fretful, 
mnrBMiring, and complaining spirit, which they frequently mani- 
fest, when providences are crossing and afflictive ? We knbw 
men Will manifest much of what is called good natui'e, when all 
^▼ehtc agree and harmopise with their desires. But what spir* 
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it would they »how, if afflicted^ and treated as Job was^ and per* . 
secated like Paul ? Would they sincerely adopt Paufs words, 
these light afflictions shall work out for us a far more exceeding 
aed eternal weight of glory ? 

Again. Can all men say sincerely, that they daily experience 
that spirit, described in the beatitudes of Christ, Math. 5th 
diaptet? Can all among us say, they experience daily, that 
poverty of spirit, that mourning for sin, that purity of heart, 
Aat hungering and thirsting after righteousness, that meek and 
Jowly spirit, that love of peace, and thai blessedness in their 
souls, which is given to those who have such a heart ? Do 
th^ know by experience, what the spirit and blessedness are, 
described by Christ ? If they have some supreme love in their 
hearts for God, they certainly know by experience the nature of 
that spirit, and the blessedness held up to view in that chapter, 
and hi other passages of the tiew testament. But those who 
converse much with unrenewed men on experimental subjects of 
religion, will always find, that, instead of their being acquaint- 
ed experimentally with such subjects, they are perfect strangers 
to them. Inform them that those, who love God in some meas- 
ure, groan ddily under the weight of remaining sin; that they 
never lie so low before God as they ought, and wish ; that noth- 
rogthey see, in this or any other world, is so lovely as holiness; 
that they long more earnestly to be freed from sin, and made 
perfectly holy, than for their daily food ; that they pant after 
God as their only portion, and that it is their chief concern to 
grow in grace, and ripen for heaven. Such feelings are so dis- 
tant from aiiy thing they experience, that they would say, if all 
who love God feel thus daily, we have no love for Him. And 
such language would appear so strange to them, they would be 
ready to say, that persons of this description were superstitious, 
fanatical, hypocritical, blind, and deceived. Yet this is the lan- 
guage of all who love God, according to the bible ; and those- 
who love God understand such language, their own experience 
accords with it. Indeed the bible, facts, and oxpenence, united- 
ly testify, that unrenewed men have no love in their hearts for 
God. And to say, they have some love remaining, or are not 
totally depraved, contradicts the scriptures, and is opposed to 
ftcts, experience, and observation. And this is so evident, but 
very few pretend to say, that Adam's posterity have ai)y of that 
supreme levc to God, which he had before his fall. Instead of 
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^ying all men have some supreme love to God, to evade the 
truth, they generally take other ground, and say, 

2. That all men have remainmg in them some natural pity, 
and gratitude, and other natural affections, which they call vir- 
tuous or holy ; hence men are not totally depraved. And it 
is true, if any of the appetites implanted in Adam, when creat- 
ed, and which remained in him after he ate, are virtuous and 
holy, men are not totally depraved. For if men have any thing 
remaining in their hearts of a holy nature^ the doctrine of total 
depravity must be rejected. 

Here the reader is desired to attend carefully to a few obser- 
vations. One is, that when God created Adam, he not only im- 
planted in his heart a benevolent appetite, or a disposition to 
love him supremely ; but he created in him every other appe- 
tite, which he had and manifested after his fall. Another re- 
mark is this, that at the time Adam ate the forbidden fruit, 
and was deprived of his benevolent appetite, there was nothing 
created in him, which he had not before his fall. Some have 
seemed to think, that -when Adam ate, and lost the moral im- 
age of God, that then God produced in him an evil, sinful dis- 
position, which they call a principle of sellSshness ; that he nev- 
er had this, till after he ate. If this be true, then there was a 
new somethings very sinful, created in him, at the time he fell. 
This sentiment is without any foundation. There is not so 
much as a hint given in the bible, which I could ever find, that 
something new, and sinful, was then created in him. And such 
a supposition answers no purpose ; it will not help to account 
for the sins, which have prevailed in the world, which may not 
be as easily accounted for without it ; nor does it shun any 
difficulty ; but it produces one hard to be solved, or reconciled 
with the moral character of God. Let it, then, be carefully 
noticed, that at the fall there was nothing new created in Adam, 
unless a new heart ; and none suppose this took place at the 
time he ate, and lost the moral image of God. The truth is 
this, according to scripture representation, that when God gave 
Adam existence, he created him with all the faculties he ever 
had ; created in his heart all the appetites he ever had ; creat- , 
ed him perfect in his own likeness, both natural and moral. 
And his moral likeness consisted of that benevolent appetite, 
which the word calls a spirit of righteousness and true holiness. 
This is all he lost, when he ate. All the other appetites or. 
propensities, with which he was at first created, remained ia 
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Um entire, after his fall. And now, to avoid repetition iU 
JBltch as possible, the reader is requested to peruse carefully 
Wiat is written concerning the appetites and their operation, in 
^ essays on the appetites, and on moral good and evil, and 
Jftrticularly on sin. — Then but few remarks here will be ne- 
cessary, to establissh the doctrine of total depravity. 

Now let the reader take a careful survey of Adam, after he 
had eaten the forbidden fruit. He has lost the moral image 
of his Maker. He has no benevolent appetite left, no love for 
Ged. His glory is departed. He has none of that love for 
God, and men, which the moral law requires. But all his oth- 
er appetites remain unimpaired. Here consider, what are the 
objects, which these appetites respectively love and seek ? For 
what purposes and ends were they implanted ii^ him ^ When 
you have read those essays to which you have been referred, 
you will see they were implanted in him to be active principles, 
stimulating to all those exertions necessary to preserve life^ 
propagate his own species, to support and nurse men in infan- 
cy, to relieve the distressed, in a word to promote the gpod of 
society, and the happiness of our race as long as we continue 
inhabitants of this world. — There you will find, that his ap- 
petites are not placed on any other, or higher, or better objects, 
than those of a worldly nature. They will never move him to 
seek any other or higher good, than worldly good, till fear of 
eternal death is excited. Hence they are sinful. 

For, let me say, his appetite or love of property is idolatrous. 
He has no love for God, but he loves property, or riches. This* 
Jove for riches is supreme ; it prompts him to seek this object 
with an ultimate regard to his personal gratification, without 
any regard for the happiness of the human family. For re- 
member, he has no love for the happiness of others. In pursuit 
of riches, if he injures others, defrauds them, and transgresses 
the law, he will not care, if he personally sufiers no evil by it. 
Is not that love, which is placed supremely on this world, when 
Aere is no love for God, sinful ? Is it not loving and serving 
the creature, and not the Creator f Does not thi^ world stand 
higher in a person's heart, than God, when it loves the world, 
^d at the same time has no love for the Creator.'* Is not this 
idolizing the world, having another god and portion, distinct 
from the true God f Will not this love for this world, where 
there is none for God, lead him to seek it as his portion j to 
Arsake the fountain of living waters, and go after a broken 
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Cistern ? Will it not lead him to rc^ct Christ, and tvm bk 
bark upon the j^ospel supper, when he finds to embrace tbe 
Savior, and come to the supper, he must give up, and deny all 
the supreme regard he has bad for this world ? And is not 
this, in fact, the way in which mankind do treat gospel provi- 
sions ? Now what I have observed concerning this appetite 
for property, is true with respect to all other appetites. They 
move men as active principles to seek their respective objects, 
to gratify them without any regard for God, and the happiness 
of men. But as those, who deny total depravity, have mfich 
to say coiirerniug tlie virtues of natural pity, gratitude, and 
some other natural affections, it may be well to give some 
more particular attention to these appetites. 

Natural pit^ claims our first attention. This afifection is 
• compound of a painful sensation^ and a desire to remove its 
cause. It is excited by objects of pain and distress. God 
has so formed us, that the distress, and calamities of our fellow- 
men shall excite in us a paitiful sensation. The appetite, which 
we call pity, is given to all men ; and its nature is such, that 
the calamities, which befall men, shall give us pain. The rea- 
son of this is apparent, when we consider the aim and design of 
pity. It moves us to relieve others in their distresses. And 
the end pbtained by offering help to objects of distress, is the 
removal of the pain in us excited by the evils others suffer. . 
This presents to our view the cause of the pain we feel. It is 
the evil, calamity, or affliction, which we see others are suffer- 
ing. It, also, presents, to our view the object of pity, this is 
the entire relief of the sufferer. And the reason why we afford 
them relief is, that the pain we feel, when they suffer, may be 
removed. As soon as we are relieved of the pain excited by 
distress, pity ceases to operate. Our desire to help, and do 
them good, subsides. This is pity, and such are its operations. 
And it is easy to see why God has implanted this appetite m 
us. Man}' in a distressed, helpless state, would die, if no one 
assisted them. And as men in a fallen state have no benevo* 
lence to influence them to afford relief to sufierers, and God 
knew this, he implanted this appetite to answer the end of be- 
nevolence in this particular way. Still it is very unlike benev- 
olence in its nature. For benevolence delights in the happi- 
ness of others, and desires to remove pain in others, because it 
is inconsistent with their happiness ; and at the »ame time to 
promote their positive happiness, and especially that which is 
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^ft^^ atid'etetnali or whfch consists in tft^ fenjoyment of tjocj- 
l^ce its operations are wholly differeiit from those of naturdl 
f^y, except in onei particufer, which is the mitigation atiid r4- 
idoVai of piain in a sUffirer. 

ffatni'aJ pity moV^s Us to afford relief to a sufferer, and rc»- 
move his pain and distress. As soon as this is dotd we feel re- 
lieved, our pain is removed, U^hich his calamity excited. Hercj 
then, w^ stop; and are now satisfied. And' then probably we 
shM invite him to sonie place of merrinient and vanity, to 
dKiiking and feasting, that he niay forget his' sufferihgi. This 
is cfertamly enticing him to spend his time and money in Un- 
lawful Ways. And if we have business to transact with him, 
some bargain to makcj we shall, if possible^ take the advantage, 
and'd'eftaud him. It is certain there is nothing in natural pity, 
which >^li prevent oui* enticing him into sin in many ways, or 
whick will keep us fVom injuring him in his character, proper- 
ty, or oerson. This is proved by facts. For if we see other^^ 
towards whom We have aJiVays been^inimical, in a distressed, 
helpless, dying state, natural pity will excite us to relieve them- 
Atid as ^o0n as they are relieved, and our pain excited by 
their sufferings is removed j We pursue Our former course of 
hostiHty t'dvrards them. Hence it is not their happiness, which 
gltjf aims at ; it aims at nothing further, or better, than a re- 
BSOiyal of the pain we feel, when we see others in a calamitous, 
Heljjles^s state. When pain is removed we shall treat them as 
We do ourselves^ after we have recovered from a state of dan- 
gerous sicltness. Then how often it is, that men proceed in the 
same sinfbl courses, they had followed previous to their sick- 
ness; So we shall treat men, whoin we feave assisted in distress, 
ar we iitv^ays had done, previotrs to their calamity. If we had 
al1«rays beert enemies to them, we jshall continue to. injure them, 
^ sooh as^ the pain is gone, which their distress excited in us. 
A thousand facts might be adduced to prove this truth. 

But benevolence^ which ever aims at the happiness of'otfieri, 
wilV not only remote calamities others suffer ; but when they 
we" removed, Win seek to promote and increase the person's 
^ppiness in every consistent, possible way. Benevolence is 
Dotsatisftjed* with a mere remoVaJ of distress in another j and 
WitttUfver be satisfied Vi^ith anything short of their entire hap- 
piness. This shows, that the object and aim of benevolence 
^d natural pity, are as difierent as light and darkness, excepit 
^ one paiticular. One aims at the happitieSs of otheri^ iai af- 
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fbrdingtbem relief, when in distress ; the other aiflai» at nG&mf 
higher, than its own relief from the pain which tfae^sufferinA 
of others excite. As they cannot mitigate their own pain on^ 
by affording assistance to sufferers, they assist them. And as 
soon as their pain is removed, they will treat the person they 
had helped as they always had before done. ^' 

Again. It is a known fact, that natural pity m^y be almoft 
wholly eradicated from the human breast, by a very frequent re- 

Eetition of calamity and suffering. Hence soldiers, by daily 
eholding death and carnage, and hearing the cries and groans 
of the wounued and dying, become so hardened, that such 
scenes of suffering excite scarcely any emotion or pity. They 
see the wounded and dying, hear them cry for help, yet pass 
on without affording them any relief. So when epidemical 
diseases prevail in a place, and many die every day, in a short 
time the living are so hardened they pursue their ^wn ways, 
free in a great measure from every pain/nl emotion. This is 
a fact, though it is not my design to enlarge upon it, or show 
why it is thus ordered. 

But the more frequently instances of calamity occur, and.th^ 
greater they are, benevolence, instead of being hardened at the 
sight, becomes more engaged to remove distress, assuage griefs 
and listen to the cries of sufferers. Every thing will be done, 
which can be done, to remove every evil, and promote hap- 
piness. Is it not now evident, that there is a wide difference 
between benevolence, and natural pity ? As they differ so mar 
terially in their nature, all, who will grant that benevolence is 
a moral virtue, or holy appetite, will say that natural pity is not. 
They will grant it is a selfish appetite. And that the person, 
who is possessed of it; aims at his own freedom from pain, the 
peace and quietness of his own breast, in relieving distress ; 
just as he aims at removing the painful cravings of hunger, 
and his own personal happines in seeking and eating food. In 
this he does not aim at the happiness of others ; and whether 
they are hsippy or not is a matter of indifference to him, if he 
can remove his own pains, and promote his own good by eatingl 
So a person influenced by natural pity, feek no concern for an- 
other's future good and happiness, if he can by assisting him in 
his present distress remove all the pain he feels, and quiet hi9 
own breast. As soon ^s this is done, be has no feeling for the 
fbture happiness of his fellow mortal ; and instead of promot- 
ing it» in many ways he ffyures him, as facts prove many havi 
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ime, Hence datural pity, where there is no benevolence, is 
selfish in all its operations ; yet it answers the end in many 
cases for which it was created in the heart. And as soon as 
my one has a clear view of the human mind, and is acquaint- 
ed with the laws of our nature by which we are invariably gov- 
erned, and sees for what end they were created in us ; he will 
then see readily, that natural pity is wholly unlike benevolencei 
and is selfish in its operations. 

We may next attend to natural gratitude. What is it? A 
pleasant sensation is experienced ; and a desire which corres- 
poods with it, according to the nature of th^ object which ex- 
cites the pleasant emotioA withii^^ — A pleasant, agreeable sen- 
sation, with an attendent desire, constitutes the affection of grat- 
itude. The difference between natural gratitude and benevQ- 
leoce may be easily seen. The object of benevolent gratitude 
is the diviae goodness. This is the object, which excites in the 
heart of the benevolent man pleasant and delightful emotions. 
His desire is to enjoy the divine goodness more sensibly, to have 
his pleasant emotions continued and increased ;and to have 
the goodness of God displayed, and diffused Co the highest pos- 
able degree. This is desiring the glory of God. 

In natural gratitude, delightful emotions are excited by the* 
temporal blessings enjoyed. Worldly prosperity is the object 
and source of the pleasure felt in this case by the selfish man. 
And his desires, which arise from his pleasant emotions, have 
for their object the continuance, and iqcrease of worldly pros- 
perity j^ that the pleasure this affords him may be continued 
aad increased. Here we clearly see, that the objects which 
txcite agreeable sensations, and the desires attending them, are 
very different in their nature. Worldly prosperity is the ob- 
ject which pleases in natural gratitude, and divine goodness 
the pleasing object in benevolent graUtude ; and the. desires of 
the former are for the conUnuance and increase of .tempor^ 
hteasmgs ; and in the latter the desire is for the display and great- 
^t diffusion of divine goodness. Hence these affections are 
very different in their nature. Qne \i benevolent, and the otb- 
«f ifcselfisb. . What is explaiti^d and asserted as^truth shall now 
beprpved. ' / ^ 

K Th^ vilest men have natural gratitude. They common- 
ly have the most 6f it ; and all have it in proportion to the 
V>ve they have for this world. The more they love the world, 
^ greater will be their delight when their goods increase. Yet 
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the more they love diis world, so much tnoretbqy transgress the 
law of 6o(i in amassing wealth. They are in the same , pro- 
portion forgetful of God, and their duty, and engaged after the 
world as their portion. All this is verified by facts daily* Who 
idolize this world f Who are most "apt to forget God, restrain 
prayer, defraud, and oppress ? Surely those, who love this 
this wofrld most, and are most pleased with earthly good. Now 
can *that gratitude, which is most delighted with worldly l}le$r 
si^igs, and has the strongest desites after them ; and which iiH 
variably forgets Gt)d, and seeks things below as a portion; 
have any thing morally good iq it ? Is not such gratitude ev- 
idently selfish and sinful r 

2. Compare the man mentioned in the gospel, who pulled 
downhis granaries to bqild greater to contain his goods, with the 
apostle Paul, who relinquished all earthly good, and laid down 
hif life, for the sake of diflusing the goodness and love of God 
through this world in the salvation of souls. And remember 
the rich man had a great share of natural, and Paul of benev^ 
olent gratitude. Then a^k, was the gratitude of these two men 
umilar iq its nature ? Did it not operate in Paul as different- 
ly from the operations in the rich man, as light is from dark- 
ness ? If in Paul it was holy, such as the rich man liad was 
unholy and selfish. But it may be said, that we have not giv* 
en a right definition of natural gratitude. ^It may be said, 
that the dbject, which excites a delightful sensation, ever im- 
plied in gratitude, is not worldly good, but divine goodness. 
If this be true, then there is T\p difference in nature between natf- 
itral and benevolent gratitude, they are endrely similar. Why 
then do those, who deny total depravity, go on the |;round, that 
natural gratitude is distinct from benevQlent ; so -that, if men 
naturally have no benevolence, yet they have natural gratitude, 
Whic^h is holy, so they are not wholly depraved ? In my illus- 
trationl have endeavored to show what gratitude implies, give 
i^hat name we may. And if naturail and benevolent gratitude 
«re not the same, but are distinct affections ; the definilioos 
given of them are just. And if just, then natural gratitude is 
an unholy, sinful a^ffection* as proved* 

But those who deny depravity, to maintain their ground, will 
say natural gratitude does delight in God- The evidence th^y 
bring for this is, that when a person takes a view of the nu- 
merous blessings he enjoys, and reflects they are given him by bis 
Jj^cr? be cries, oh bow good <Jod h, bow kind ta me ; bie$8cc| 
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teUs'tijanie for s«<;h displays of his love. They say, is, no| 
^is the feeling and lahguagie of gratitude ; and are not such 
feeling^ holy? Answer. Any person, who takes it for grant- 
ed, that ^11 such feelings when expressed are surely hoJy, has 
Ddjast views of human nature, and niayin many ways be im* 
posed on and deceived. Let us put a case. A certain neigh- 
bor has ever been a bitter enemy to you. To let him know 
that you indulge no ill will towards hrm, and as you know he 
is a. great lover of money, you make him a present of thousands 
of dollars. In that ease how will he feci, and express himself? 
Will he not be highly pleased with the gift ? Will he not 
thank you for it, in language which will express much friend- 
ship for you ? Would this be inconsistent mth his feelings of 
hatred towards you ? Folr he expresses no more, than a high 
pleasedness with the gift. All this he might do, yet to morrow 
carseyou, if you should in any way appose him. Not only 
sci, but watch an opportunity to steal money from you, which 
he knows you have by you. I have shown in the essay where 
theaffections are formed into distinct classes, that if you gratify 
a person's primary, and secondary feelings, he will appear to 
love you, ahd view you as a friend ; yet if you oppose him in 
his pursuits, he will hate you. So it is with men in their con- 
duct towai^s God. If he bestows plentifully on them those 
blessings, which they love, they will manifest many feelings, 
which appear like love and gratitude ; yet if in his providence 
he should sorely afflict them, as he did Job ; they would mur- 
mur, complain, and act like bullocks unaccustomed to the yoke, 
as the Jews did in the wilderness. They would give full evi-- 
dence, that at the time they expressed so much gratitude, it wia 
not God with whom they were pleased, but solely on account 
of the blessings given thera. Then their seeming gratitude all 
dfeappears. Hence when the definitions given of natural and 
benevolent gratitude are attended to, and the argument brought 
to prove the difference ther^e is in their nature, every person 
^11 grant, that natural gratitude is a sinful, selfish affectioll^ 
For if this gratitude has the nature of benevolence in it, it does 
delight in the goodness of God, in his character as just, as wjU 
as4nerciful, and will delight in the happiness of others. If this 
he a feet, why do not all men, who have it as our opponents 
say, seek the glory of God, obey and serve him, and do all ift 
their power to promote the happiness of man, and have their 
whole conduct harmonise with the nature of an affectton? which 
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IB placed supremely on God ? Instead of living according t« 
the nature of the gratitude contended for ; they live in opposi- 
tion to it, and Just as all men would, if they highly valued the 
blessings given them, yet had no love for God, or their felloK 
men. Those, then, who assert that natural gratitude is a holy 
aflection, ought to prove it does delight in the whole character 
of God, and in the happiness of others, whether friends or 
foes ; and that tde conduct of all men does correspond, in some 
measure, with this love to God and man. Till they have prov- 
ed all this, their assertions have no weight, and this gratitude is 
only a love for self, and the blessings necessary to its gratified* 
tion. 

It is also contended, that natural affections are holy, such as 
the mutual love of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters. 

If any persons had a clear view of the nature of holiness, or 
benevolence, how could they a^^sert, that natural aflections are 
holy in their nature, and so men ai*e not totally depraved f 
The nature of holiness has been described in the ess^y on that- 
subject ; I shall, therefore, repeat no more than what is really 
necessary in this place. It has been shown that benevolencCi 
which comprises all holiness, delights ultimately in the happi- 
ness of others, or in the greatest felicity of God's kingdom : 
and that this is the ultimate object of all its desires : and that 
the lives of all who have benevolence, will agree more or less 
with that good, which is ultimately loved and desired for its own 
sake. It will, therefore, as readily incline such to seek the hap* 
piness of enemies, as of friends; and the happiness of all men, 
as well as that of relations. This is the nature of holiness ; 
and no affection is holy, unless it has this nature, and will op- 
crate in this manner. 

"But have natural affections this nature ; do they operate in 
this manner ? Do such appear to regard, and seek the hap- 
piness of all men ; of euemi'^s as well as friends, and of all those,, 
who are not by blood or descent related to them ? No. Natur- 
al affection does not embrace all men ; and extends no further^, 
than to the circle of a few relatives. Beyond this circle natu- 
ral affection manifests nothbgof the nature of real benevolence. 
It is a known fact, that husbands and wives may love eachotb-^. 
er with ardent affection, yet live at enmity with all around them, . 
for years, yea tlieir whole lives ; and instead of desiring anii^ 
seeking their happiness, may,^and often do, act a part hostile 
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m^i.^ perdition. Is this benevolence ? God has created .in 
Mi ^n^tural affections ; or an appetite, which is an active 
pie; and which operates in love to all near relatives. Hi» 
i in this is very evident. It is a principle, which inclines 
i propagate their own species, to nurse persons in infan- 
IfSo seek each other's comfort and happiness, and promote 
Vfliboy and peace among relatives. If all men were perfect- 
ftenevolent, that, principle would inclipe them to promote 
^tpbjects ; and then there would be no need of natural af- 
as. But God knew that man would, after the fall, be 
without any benevolence ; and that some other active 
principle would be necessary to propagate, and promote the 
Au^e and happiness of the human species, so far as to render 
tSBr existence here somewhat comfortable. The principles, 
called natural affections, were created to answer these purposes, 
aifij no others. Hence they never move men to seek the good 
cl' any, but their relatives and particular connexions. How 
<ian any consistently view natural aflections as holy in their na- 
iku which are so limited ; which never incline them to pro- 
flM^ the happiness of more than one in ten thousand of the hu- 
m^ family f 

rThis is not all. Natural affection does not oppose the reign 
rfsiii, which is the final ruin of our race. It does not oppose 
tie prevalence of sin in relatives, any further, than it militates 
attunst their worldly prosperity. Hence the reason parents 
intact do, in a thousand instances, set an evil example before 
tbeir i^ildren ; justify them in those vain amusements, which 
leid to their final ruin ; and exhort them to follow the customs 
anii fashions of this world, as far as is consistent with their tem- 
potAl support ; and say, or do, little or nothing to turn them 
fitm sia jio holiness, or from the service of satan to the service 
rfOod. ' Indeed, noiwithstanding the influence of natural aP- , 
fecKdn, it is a fact, that thousands of parents travel the broad 
tc$sidto final ruin, and by their example lead their children af- 
t^i'them in the same way, without any remorse or compunction. 
An^lf all the parents in this world were to live and die desti- 
tute of that benevolence, which loves God supremely, and ulti- 
mately seeks the highest happiness of his kingdom, it is clertain 
they would perish forever,^and their children with them, if they 
followed their example. How can there be any thing of the 
nature of holiness, or benevolence, in those affections which 
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It4tt titelhie men td trarel the road, extn to death, wh^ \wft 
Iknd them m hell ? This would be a new a&d strange Idod;^ 
holiness. .f^ 

tt is a fact, that natural afTeCtiou is ndt hostile to thete^ 
of sin in our owu hearts and lives, or in those of ouf reladt!^ 
and in the rest of the world; in aoy instaoees in which it dc^ 
not oppose worldly . prosperity. Hence natural afiectkm ftK 
el'ines no person to Ti&ten.to gospel invitations,. fo renotroce th<^ 
world as a portion, ftnd come and put their trast in Christ f&t^ 
eternal life. It doe^ not incline any person to do this himsi^n^ 
or to persuade his relatives and others to do it. Hence, at^ 
though all men have natural affections, yet the world ii ffltei 
with sin and misery. Would thb be the fact, if ail men harf 
real holiness, or. benevolence ; and were influenced as much hv 
it, as they now are by their natural affections.'^ No, if Af» 
Were the &ct, we should see the fruits of love, friendships ai$ 
righteousness every where prevail. Mankind would lead li?»* 
as different from those they now live« as light is from darkn^ 
Indeed we cannot view this subject in any true light, in whi<^*' 
it will not appear very evident, that natural affection has rio**' 
ing of the real nature of holiness in it. And all that can be 
said is this, that in one or two. particulars it has die resemblance 
of it ; but not its nature. If all would, with candid and niiU^' 
assed minds with the light they have, form a just opinion co^ 
cerning natural pity, gratitude, conjugal, parental,* fitia), and 
fraternal affections ; they would say, these Active principles ar$f 
necessary to Uie temporal happiness and prosperity of maniinf 
a world destitute of the principle of holiness, and in some good^ 
degree answer the end for which they were implanted ; yet they 
have not, in their nature and operation, any thing oftli^ reii 
nature of holiness or benevolence. Hence th^e natural appe' 
tites or principles ai-e no arguments,, disproving the doctdn^ 
of total depravity. Men may have these principles, yet be td^ 
tally depraved. In fact these principles are so far froni heing , 
holy in their natnire, they are. sinful, and do in thousands of in- 
stances influence men to commit sin* How, often has'tbe lovt^ 
parents have for their children led them to defraud, and oppress ^ 
their fellow men, for the sake of acquiring property to bequeallt 
to their children when they die. The nature of their love is^ sdcb, 
it win lead- them to do any thing however sinfuP to promote 
the credit,^ the honor, and the wealth and woddly pcosperity ef 
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wlrcbildren, as far as is consistent with their own honor and 
li^^ ; and in fact have done it. 

was the love Jehu had for his children, which, as one prin-* 
tf fed him to commit all the sins he did commit to gain the 
of Israel, and secure it to his posterity. Love to child- 
iras one principle, which led Jewish parents to persuade 
children to live in idolatry. The love the Pharisees ha^ 
tik their childr^i was one principle, that led them to entice and 
Ofteaade them to reject Christ as the true Messiah. The lov<? 
oMb^ parents have for their children, leads them to initiate 
^Ktti into all the superstitions of heathenish idolatry. And love 
%,imldren is one principle, which induces parents to lead theif 
dn^en into all the errors and sins in which they have indul- 
gkld themselves. Would real benevolence lead men to embrace 
onnirs, and live in a course of wickedness and rebellion against 
Ood, and persuade their children to do the same f No, benev- 
oleoee enlightens the mind, hates every error and sin ; and 
Hft^ fldl governed by it to shun erroi's, fight against sin ; and 
p^Oade, if possible, their children to do the same. It appears^ 
tbfin^ that natural affections are so far from being holy, that 
tMr pperation is sinful in all, in whom benevolence is wanting. 
H«acc, as Adam when he ate lost the holy mbral image of his 
Hftker, and had no principles of action remaining in him, but 
tlijije appetites which were necessary to his well being in thi:^ 
li|ihiiaid of which mention has'been made; and as it now ap- 
Vwj^ tibat these have nothing of the nature of real holiness in 
^Mb« but are sinful in their operation in all destitute of holiness ; 
%i!loctrine of total depravity is proved, and established on a 
pCfQiaDetit foundation. 

Tllose who deny the doctrine under consideration, proceed 
oajftfe ground, that men are endued with several distinct, holy 
pjSidpIes of action. According to their reasonings natural 
pi^ 19 one ; gratitude, another ; natural afiection, another ; 
^natfce harmless good nature, which children manifest, another. 
; Aifl. According to this we possess several distinct, individual 
^pUB^les of action, each of which is holy. This mode of rea** 
^^g clearly proves, that such persons have not a distinct, 
^tidjust view of the true theory of the mind- For if they had 
^^ would be convinced, that no beings with whom we are ac- 
quainted have more than one individual, holy' principle of ac- 
tion. Holiness is comprised in one, simple, uncompounded 
principle of action, ^n appetite, tr disposition to he pleased 

10 
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with happiness as an absolute good, is holiness. Happiness is 
the only absolute good in the universe, which is delighted i»y 
and sought for its own sake. And a disposition of heart tob^ 
pleased with it, and seek it, and desire it, for its own sake, is 
holiness. This is the ultimate end of real benevolence. This 
will incline all beings, who have it, to seek the highest possible 
measure of happiness in God's holy kingdom. 

This is the only principle of holiness in God. He is lo^e. 
He rejoices in the happiness of other beings. He esteems hapt- 
piness as a good in itself, an absolute good. His love to it in- 
clined him to create beings capable of happiness ; and to give 
his Son to redeem sinners. In a word, it is this love, which 
moved Him to display all his attributes, and diffuse and com- 
munlcate all his fulness perfectly and entirely, for the sake of 
producing ultimately the greatest possible measure of happiness, 
in th:it holy kingdom which is to exist forever in heaven. And 
let it be remembered, there is every reason to believe, that the 
happiness of this kingdom will be eternally increasing ; and in 
this view we may consider his attributes in the highest degree 
displayed, and his fulness perfectly diffused, or communicated. 
This love, or simple uncompounded disposition in God, viewed 
as an eternally active principle, is sufficient to account for all 
the actions of Deity, appearing in his works, or his word. All 
he ever did, or said, may be traced back to this active, self-mov- 
ing principle. Hence every thing is from him as the self^mov- 
ing cause. And we do not read in the word of God of any 
other principle, which influences and governs Him in all he 
does. God is love ; he so loved the world ; he first loved us ; 
herein is love ; so every where love is the first, moving caose ; 
all things are ascribed to it as the eternal fountain of good. 
And there was no necessity for the existence of any other holy 
principle in God. ,This one is sufiicient to account for every 
thing he ever said, or did. This moved him to employ his wis- 
dom in forming a plan of operation, and his power, or will, in 
carrying it into full execution \ which plan includes all bis 
works, and words. 

Holiness in angels is a disposition of the same nature. And 
they need only this one, simple, active principle, to incHne 
them to seek the greatest happiness, and serve God with all 
their might. And holiness in men, in saints, is the same love^ 
or disposition which delights ultimately in happiness, and in- 
clines them to desire and seek it as th^ greatest good. Hence 
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all boly beings have the same holy appetite, or disposition ; 
tbey oU seek the same objecit as their ultimate end ; and of 
tamKe they will agree, and harmonise, in all they say and doy 
leiitch proceeds from this principle. According then to Christ's 
jt»yer,'tfaey are and will be forever one ; one .with each other, 
eoewith God, and with Clirist ; they will be perfect in one, 

•How one simple, uncompounded, holy principle of action is 
ntfcient. No being needs another to render him perfect. 
For there is but one absolute good in the universe ; but one ul- 
tfantte end, which ought to be sought ; which is the greatest 
faappiiKss of Ged's holy kingdom. Accordingly, no being we 
ever heard of has any more, than one holy principle in liim. 
This is all the law of God requires. Thou shalt love the Lord 
wi#i all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. This love, if 
{lerfect, is all the holiness the law requires. And the word of 
i3od uniformly, speaks the same language. Hence all holiness 
oensiBts in one simple, uncompounded, active principle, which 
Ihavefor the sake of perspicuity called a ho\y appetite^ io dis- 
&gnish it from all other appetites with which men are evident- 
ly endued. 

AUtlie appetites of men, holiness excepted, are created in 
tfaemto answer particular distinct ends, or purposes, while they 
Bfe^n this world, and are destitute of holiness. Thus the ap- 
p^te of hunger was created in us, to prompt us to seek food for 
Ae nourishment of the body, and to relish it while eating it. As 
&r as food is obtained, this appetite is gratified, and its end is 
ttswered. It never moves man to seek any thing else as an 
^d. it inclines him to use all the means necessary to his end. 

The sexual appetite is created in men for the propagation 
of our species. As far as this end is obtained by it, its end is 
8tt»werea. Hunger does not incline us to seek this end ; nor 
does the sexual appetite incline men to obtain food. They are 
appetites, which incline men to seek different, and distinct ends. 

Natural affection, or an appetite in parents to be more pleas* 
•ed* with their own children than with others, is given to move 
tkem to nurse and provide for their children in infancy, and 
through life. And the love children have for their parents in- 
clines them 10 obey them, and support tjiem when old ; and 
Aeir love for each other is necessary to unite their exertions in 
Fomoting the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the family. 
As far as these ends are obtained, natural affection is gratified. 
Sttch affection never moves them to seek the .good of any but 
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tbelr relatives, unless tbe good of others is necessary to their 
own. And natural pity is an appetite created in us, to incline 
tis to help and relieve each other in calamity and distress. And 
this is requisite to the preservation and comfort of the humaift 
face. But when persons in an afflicted, helpless state are re-» 
lieved, then this appetite is gratified, and its end obtained ; and 
it seeks nothing further, and will cease to operate, uotil anoth- 
er object of distress meets the eye, and excites pain in the be* 
bolder. 

And all the appetites created in man, however many, are 
designed to move us to seek these particular distinct ends, ne«* ' 
cessary to our being and happiness in this world. But not one 
of them delights in happiness as an absolute good, orsedisic 
as an uhimate end. And if the human family were all as per* 
fectiy holy as Adam was at first, nr as saints are in heaves, 
these appetites would not have been needful, nor have been 
created in us. For benevolence would have inclined all men 
to seek all the ends, which these appetites incline us to seek* 
But as God knew that holiness would be lost, be created those 
appetites in Adam and all liis posterity, to supply the want of 
benevolence in some measure, wliile we live on this earths; 
Hence they will not be needed in heaven, where all are perfect* 
ly holy ; and there they will never operate, if they exist*— It is 
very evident, then, that not one of these appetites partake of 
the nature of holiness or benevolence, Hence our haviag them 
is no evidence of holiness in us, or any objection to the doctrine 
of total depravity. While Adam was perfectly holy, andgov"*/ 
emed entirely by his benevolent appetite, those other appetites* 
would be regulated by it ; and never be indulged to excess in 
any thing, or in the pursuit of their respective ol^ects in any 
unlawfuL way^ or in any manner inconsistent with tbe end and 
desires of benevolence. They would be so regultaited and gov^ 
erned, as never to lead him to do any thing contrary to his b^* 
nevolent designs and desires. Hence they would do no harm. 
Such order, aad hs^rmony prevailed in Paradise previous to tk# 
fall. 

But when Adam ate the forbidden firnit, he forfeited tbecon* 
tinuance of his benevolent appetite, and* was deprived of it. 
Then he had no holineiss existing in his heart, and was a sinner^ 
spiritually dead, and totally depraved. For as holiness is the 
only holy principle existing in any being, as we have seen, th© 
moment this was jost, he was perfectly cbstituto of cA'ery trace 
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and operation of a holy principle. And this is the prioctpal 
tiring intended by total depravity. 

* ^t hts other appetites all remained In full vigor, not lessen-* 
cik^or impaired in the least degree. And all his posterity are 
bwn destitute of holiness, with the sanae appetites which A.dam 
had. For be begat a son in his own likeness, the likeness he 
had after he sinned.— Now these appetites remaining in him^ 
soaod and unimpaired, were the only active principles in his 
hqirt. By them he would be governed in all his conduct. 
Tbey were the laws of his nature, by which he would be as in- 
variably governed, as he pi-eviously had been by his benevolent 
appetite. These appetites would lead him to seek the respec- 
tive ends, which were pleasing to him. And as these appetites 
were not pleased, or had any feeling or desire for any other 
ol^ts or ends, than those of a worldly nature, the world was 
now his su{N*eme object, his god, and only portion. They in- 
clined him to seek every object which pleased the appetites cre- 
ated ID him, and still remaining. 

Is it not easy then to see, that Adam and his posterity would 
Iwe the world, its riches, honors, and pleasures ; and seek them 
as their only, and highest portion and good ; as we see in fact 
they have done ever since the fall f Will not every one go af- 
ter the objects which please his appetites, without any regard to 
God's glory, or the happiness of their fellow men, any further 
them mi^t be requisite to their own personal gratification ; just 
as we see they have in fact lived from age to age ? — Indeed 
Adam, or any of his posterity, if they had understood clearly 
the principles and laws of our nature by which we are invaria- 
Wy governed, might have foretold, then, how all men would' 
iu general conduct through the whole of their lives, in case no 
r^evation or alteration should take place in the laws of their 
natare. Adam might have said, my posterity will never seek 
^ch otber'3 happiness, or the glory of God ; they will never 
^ro at any other, or higher, or greater good, than what the 
objects of this world will afford them. The world now is, and 
vill be their god, their portion ; and as such they will seek it. 
Tbey will disregard the authority of God, his law, and gov- 
ernment; and live in rebellion, robbing him of his due, and of 
every tiling they owe to him. And if God send a deliverer to 
save them, according to what is implied in the promise tfiai the 
^^ of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head, they will re- 
ject him. For they cannot embrace and serve this Savior, nn- 
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less they retioonce the world as a portion, and deny self, and 
keep Ilia benevolent precepts. They will, therefore, unitedly 
say, we will not have this man to reign over us. And thus they 
will live and conduct, each one through his life, and perish. 
They will never any more return to their allegiance to the khig 
of heaven, unless God should again restore to them that beacr- 
olent appetite, which we have lost by eating the forbidden 
fruit. AJl this any one, who understood the laws which govem 
moral agents, might have predicted. And all that is said in the 
bible, o( men in their natural state, harmonised with the gener- 
al representation. 

And now those who deny total depravity are desired to ob- 
serve carefully, that after Adam bad lost the moral image 
of God, all his other appetites were placed supremely on this 
world ; and the same is true of all his posteiity. And if can- 
did, will they not own that a supreme regard for this world is 
idolatry f And of course that all the operations, all the desires 
of their appetites, ai^ sinful f They ai*e represented in this 
light in the wotd of God ; that mankind serve and worship the 
creature and not the Creator. It is true, that men love food, 
and all the means necessary to it. But this leads them to seek 
the world as their only portion. Parents love their children, 
and this leads them to seek their worldly prosperity only, and 
as their highest good. And all their seeming gratitude is no 
more, than their delight in worldly prosperity ; and the pity 
they manifest towards objects of distress, aims at nothing more 
than freedom from the pain they themselves feel, when they he- 
boid distress ; so that as £oon as they are relieved, they mani- 
fest no more concern for their happiness. And as men have do 
love for God, or for the everlasting happiness of each other, 
they never aim at these ends in any of their conduct ; and aim 
at nothing higher, than to gratify their personal desires. All 
their aims terminate in self gratification ; and will, until a be- 
nevolent appetite is again restored. 

' Hence no holy principle is to be found in any unrenewed per- 
son. And all his appetites prompt hiro to seek the world as his 
portion without any regard for God or the happiness of his 
race 5 and of course are wholly sinful in all their operations 
and desires. If such characters are not totally depraved, sttch 
depravity canaot exist. And there is no way to evade this 
reasoning, unless we deny the first principles upon which it is 
founded. It must be denied, that mankind have th^t feeling 
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fiu^nUy, ^^^ those appetites, which have been described in these 
^ttays. If this be denied, then men are not agents, and of 
qmrse not moral agents ; our accountability is all a dream, 
2|q4 sill vice and virtue,. praise and blame, are banished from 
Ac world. But if it be admitted, that men have this feeling 
&cfilty, and such appetites, which constant experience and facts 
prove to be true; then the consequence inevitably follows, that 
men, in the sense explained, are totally depraved. 

In discussing this subject, I have not quoted those texts 
wbic^ prove this doctrine. The reasons are, this has been of- 
4)^11 done by others ; and my design was, to establish the doc- 
trine as a true inference from a j[ust theory of the human mind. 
I feel, that this end U now answered. The subject is, therefore, 
left to the judgment of all candid readers. 



ESSAY ZXVZXZ. 

On benevolence or holiness. 

' " Without holiness no man shall se6 the Lord." 

Various and different opinions have been entertained concern- 
ing the nature of benevolence ; and each one cannot be tru^ in 
all its branches. On this subject, as well as others, truth and 
^rror are frequently blended together. Seeing opinions are so 
various, a candid examination of the subject is necessary. And 
the subject is very interesting and important ; for holiness is a 
requisite qualification for eternal Hfe. Persons may €l«nbrace 
fedse views of the natui-e of holiness and they may have 
that disposition in which they suppose it consists, and on 
this ground believe they are the heirs of heaven and with a false 
hope feel safe and secure. But at death they meet with an 
awiul disappointment. For all men will be rewarded hereafter 
according to their real character, and not according to their 
^nions. Hence, as holiness is a requisite qualification for 
endless bliss, it is all important to have clear, distinct and just 
views of its nature. 
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In discussing this subject, I shall aim at truth, and endeavor 
to expose some errors concerning holiness, which have been ad- 
vanced by great names. — I design to consider the subject ex- 
tensively, and in its several relations. And, 

I. Attempt to describe the nature of benevolence. — ^To un- 
^derstand the nature of benevolence, two things are necessary — 
.a distinct view of its seat in man, and of its ultimate end. — ^The 
mind is endued with several faculties. To which of them does 
benevolence belong f And ultimate ends may be numerous y 
which, then, is the final end of holiness ? To ascertain this i^ 
of the last importance. Because we cannot learn the nature of 
any active principle, until we know in what end it ultimately 
terminates. 

By an ultimate end is meant that object^ which is sought for 
Its oum sake ; which is in itself a real, absolute good. — When 
we ieek any object for the sake of another, it Is not an ultimate, 
but subordinate object. An ultimate object is never sought 
for the sake of another beyond it ;" but for its own sake. Oui? 
Vi^ws and affections centre in it; with it we rest satisfied ; and 
they never extend beyond it, after some other or better object* 
When a person has attained his ultimite object, he has reached 
the end in which all his desires terjninate ; here he rests, with* 
this he is satisfied ; and this is the great source of his happiness^ 

And every moral agent, in this sense, must have an ultimate 
object or end. If he had not, he would seek one object for the 
sake of -another, and the last for the sake of another further on ; 
and in this manner would he proceed forever, and never arrive 
af jany final end. This is not, and cannot be the case. ^ There 
must be some object, which is final, and for the sake of which, 
all other objects are sought. That every moral agent must 
have an ultimate end in view, which he seeks for its own sake^ 
in which his happia'^ss is placed, is a truth so obvious it is need- 
less to spend any more tfme in proving it. 

The next inquiry then is, what is the ultimate object or end 
of benevolence ? If this can be certainly understood, the na- 
ture of benevolence will appear clear and distinct, — All will 
agree that whatever is the final end of benevolence, it must be 
an object which -can be sought consistently with the glory of 
God, and the highest good of his kingdom. For all profess 
to believe that benevoktnce is friendly to God, and his holy 
kingdom; that it is not in its nature or operations hostile to the ' 
highest gooil in the least degree. 
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*Sken wfa&it object ckn he sought 6nic& own a^totiiit, Wliicb 
k^coiKHstent \itith, and in i^ll respect;^ liriemf)^' to the divine g]br}\ 
M bighest good of bis kingdoiti ?-^t is believed, there is bvA 
tme c^ject iti the universe, which can be sought as an ultimate 
<Mjd, #hich is friendly to the highest g^otwl ; and this is happi^ 
«letf«. But that this may be clearly understood it is necessai^ 
fo^s^rve,^at the ha]:iplnessin:tended is an obj^ectorend, wbi($& 
ft sought 6)ir its own sake ; alsoj itis not our ovrnpersonid hapi- 
piaess ; fe^t happiness existing in dthei*s, distinct from our- 
selves. The hungry JoVe food, not b^aus^ it is their property^ 
%(it because it is suited in its nature to satisfy hunger, whenev- 
^j and wherever it can be found. — ^So the benevolent deHgte 
ifl happiness^ wherever they see it, because it is in its nature a* 
jgp^afcle to their feelings. Happiness in the abstract is the ul* 
6mHtti object of benevolence;. Hence they delight in it wherev- 
er they see it, whether in yoting or old, rich or poor, bonora- 
lite or abated. And happiness cannot e^ist but in^a feeMog^ 
Jmible being ; and no Where is it ever seen, except in ration- 
d beings, or beings capable of pleasure and pain. Hence it is 
tbe happiness of such intelligeiit beings,^ which is the ultimatei 
object of beiievolence. Hence^ when it is asserted, that happr- 
iWBss is the ultimate object or end of benevolence, it h not' our 
wjon which is sought } but the happiness of others, <^ God'^ 
fcirfy kingdom. 

Obr personal happinesi&caii never be our ultimate object* 
IFhis implies an absurdity. For in this Oase we must be hap- 
^ in order to, or before we can be happy. We derive our ' 
wippioess from our ultimate end 5 this is the object whicfl pleases 
ft»d gratifies our desires. Hence die ot^cl or source of hap- . 
piness^ and happiness, are two distinct objects. And it is ob- 
vious, tfcat the object or source of happiness must exist in the 
ord^r of nature, and of time, previously to our deriving pleas- 
ure from it. It must exist, and be seen, before it can afford 
pleasure, or gratify oiir feelings. Hente tf ou* happiness is 
our ultimate object, our happiness must exist as m object be- 
fore we can derive any satisfactiou from it. Doest not every" 
<*ne see, that according to this theory we mu^bebappy bef^e 
'•^e can be happy. If I am now happy, «iid this is the ultimate 
^€ct of my pursuit ; from whenc* do I derive this happiness f 
^om what object or source .^ Surely from nothing. For to 
**»yl derive it from previous happiness as an object, is running 
back in a circle forever. — ^It is plain to all, who reflect^ that oilr 
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own happiness is niot tKe ultimate object of any moral ag^nt/ 
Some may ask, (hen, why is it so often said, that all mei^ 
seek their own happiness f The meaning eftbis expression is 
this ; that all men seek objects, and especially an ultimate ob* 
ject, for the ^ake of the pleasure they derive from it, or take ia 
it. For example ; honey is sweets It is an object of pursuit* 
It may be sought for its own sake, and not for the sake of some 
further object beyond it. If sought for its own sake, it is an 
ultimate object or end. Why is it sought f What influences^ 
and prompts a person to seek it ? It is the pleasure he expects to 

* derive from it. He expects it will satisfy his appetite, and gra- 
tify the desires he has for it. Aftd by doing this, it is to him 
a source of happiness y a source, good in its nature, and on its 
own account. Hence the proper use of language in this case , 
is, to say, honey is his ultimate object or end ; no end beyond 
it exists, for the sake of which he seeks it. And the satisfac- 
tion he expects to derive from it is the reason why he seeks it» 
It is this, which gives it the influeiHre of a motive^ In this sens€ 
we seek our own happiness. If we say honey is sought, not 
because it is agreeable, then it is an object of indiflference j 
and on this ground we act without the influence of motives. 
For no object has the influence of a motive, unless it is in itself 
pleasing. A person who has a taste for honey, yet has never 
tasted it, does not know it is sweet. Hence he may see it, and 
pass by it, and never seek it; and never will, until in seme way 
he believes it will afford him pleasure. Then the pleasure 
expected gives the object the force and influence of a motive. 
The truth then is this— the object, which is in itself agreieable 
is an ultimate end ; and the reason why we seek it as ultimate^ 
and not for the sake of some further object, is, because it is a- 
greeable, and suits the relish of the heart. It is in this sense 
that all men, good and bad, seek ultimate objects.' All seek 
them for the same reason, because they are agreeable. This 

/i^ the sense in which the happiness of others, or of God's king- 
dom, is the ultimate object or end of benevolence, v 

We now ought to inquire, whether the greatest sum of hap- 
piness is not the highest good,' which all ought to seek. It is 
generally granted, that the greatest good is the ultimate object 
of benevolence. Concerning what constitutes the highest good,. 

^ various opinions have been embraced. Here, I mean to show, 

: in what the greatest good consists y and then confute erroneoiss 
opinious. 
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TVliat is the highest good ? If we can clearly show whaj: 
coiWtitutes the highest good of an individtial, rational, being, 
we shall clearly see what the highest good of the universe is. 
For the greatest good of the universe, is the sum of all the good 
eojoyed by the friends of God. Suppose one thousand to be 
ihe whole number of rational beings existing. Add the high- * 
est goods of these individuals together, and the sum total i$ the 
highest good of this society. This is very evident. Hence, 
as soon as we learn what is the highest good of an individual, 
we see at once what is the greatest good of the universe. 

And it is so evident, that the greatest measure o( happiness 
any person is capable of enjoying, is his highest good, nothing 
scarcely can make it plainer. It is nearly, if not really, a self 
evident proposition. A rational being never does, and never 
can, set a value on any object whatever, which d(-?es not, and 
cannot afford him the least degree of pleasure, or pleasing grat- 
i6cation. Happiness is in itself, on its o\<^n account, a good. 
It is the only , absolute good existing. If, then, we are sur- 
roanded with objects, and behold them, yet they neither please 
nor disgust us in the least degree, we view them with as perfect 
indifference, and without any emotion, s\s stones which are in- 
capable of feeling. In this state we should not view objects as 
good, or as evil ; or possessing any real worth. But, if ihey 
excite in us painful sensations, we view them as evil, as hostile 
to us. If they give us pleasure, we pronounce them good ; we 
set a value on them according to the degree of pleasure they 
do, or^can afford. If a person possessed all the riches of this 
^orld, and its highest honors ; yet if they/ did not, and could 
^t, excite in him any sensation of pleasure, they in fact do hitn 
no good ; he would be as well without them, as he is with ih. m ; 
and he would treat them as perfectly useless things. If he 
^ere perfectly holy, yet this did not, and he knew never would, 
afford him any pleasure, it does him no good, and is of no val- 
oe to him. Indeed,' to exist, yet feel no pleasure in any thing, 
any nxore than stones do, is no better than non-existence. It 
*8of no service to have existence, unless happiness attends it. 
And to exist and be perfectly miserable, is worse than non-ex- 
Mtence. For as happiness is an absolute good, so misery or ' 
pain is an absoluteeviL And when any person reflects candid^ 
h on this subject he must grant, that happiness is an absolutej 
gnod, and the greatest happiness of which a rational being \f 
capable is his highest good. — This cannot be denied with any 
<^onsi8tency. 
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Prom this it.followg^ that the greatest sum of happifiefg U 
the highest good of the uniyerse.^-Here it b weH to obseFve^ 

. that i^tiQiial beings cannot be $08% happy, unless they are 
hoJy. For it is holir]^ss which prepares them to enjoy God^ 
1^ only fountain of good. And as all holy, created bein^ 
are finally to live together in ben ten ; it is in this society only 
that happiness will t^ eryoyed. These holy characters are the 
$nbjeets of God, and constitute his heavenly, divine kingdom; 
And it is the design of God, that in this kingdom, with Christ 
as the head or king, tbe greatest possible sum of happiness 

. shall exist. And this greatest sum of felicity, existing ip this 
kingdom, is the highest good Of the universe. And the sum 
total of the haf>pinessof each Individual is the highest good of 
, this kingdom, and tbe ultidmte end of benevolence. 

. I say, tlii/ greatest sum of faappioess is what benevolence 

<-seeJi$. Some have made it a qfi^tion, whether beoevokqee 

Sims ultirnately at the greatest $uin, or at maiking the greatest 

-. number happy. If the greatest number is the object sought 

, then benevolence would be constantly creating b^gs capable 
'of pleasure, and Braking them happy. B«t:we see in lact this 
is not tbe ultimate end of divine benevolence. For God might 
create millions more tfaaji he really does, and might, make all 
of them happy ; yet he assures us some will be finally ^[ilsera- 
ble ; and misery iq a greet, degree does in feet prevail in tbis 
world, whioh is whoHy inconsistent with this supposition, tfeat be 
ai«afs at making the greatest possible number happy. If this 
were his end, there would be no need of any misery in this^ 
tny more than in the world to come. We may t^n Mrfefy 
con(rlitde, that it i$ not rite greatest number, but the greatest 
sum of happiness, at which benevolence aims. And this is con- 
sistent with the nature of benevolence,^ according to tbe dict^^tes 
pf reason. Wben the happiness of an indivLdaal is the obfecl^ 
itiis bis greiitest happiness, which is^ sought. For if h^ippiiiess 
it^f is agreeable, and for this reaaan it is sought, j^n the 
greatest stim will afford the -diost pJeasure, and will be ainied 
at. Hence whatever would destroy, or lessen happiness oh iht 
wbole, woiiM be avoided ; and whatev€r,eTery thing considered, 
wilLpi'omote this ^eatest happiness, wiH be pursued. Accord* 
ipgly, if sixfiering a degree of pain ibr a time will increase a 
person's happiness,, beyond what it could have been if no pain 

^ had been endured, be wodd choose to fsuffer this degree of evil. 
£^1}. this ground it is, that men daily s«^r more or less pain r 
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tbey, do it for the sake of greater happiness. Hence in a.peiv 
feet system of means, when the greatest sum of happiness is 
lim end, so much evil will be permitted as is really necessary 
tp th« greatest sum of good finally, and no more. It is in this 
iflftl^ only, that evil can be pera^iitted in the universe, consist- 
^Btiy with the nature of benevolence ; and it is on this ground 
t|^ the final punishment of the wicked is justifiable. And as 
this is the plan God is in fact executing, we may rest assur? 
ed that infinite perfection knows it is necessary to the greatest 
sum of happiness, that evil should prevail ; and the degree and 
duration of its prevalence are determined by Jehovah. It is 
now evident, tl^ the greatest sum of happiness is that highest 
^^ocid, which benevolence seeks as its ultimate end. Aod that 
It is not our personal happiness, but the happiness of God's 
holy kingdom, which is the object of benevolence. This be- 
ing, the end,a holy being will invariably avoid and oppose every 
tjiuiigy which is inconsistent with the greatest sum of happiness; 
and diligently pursue objects, and use all the means necessary 
to this greatest sum. As far as benevoJence governs, the 
ipeans necessary to the greatest happiness will be invariably^ 
Und coustjafltly used. 

Having ascertained the ultimate end of benevolence, it will 
be easy to see what benevolence is, and where seated in the 
mind. Benevolence must consist In a disposition to seek the 
b^ppix^ss of God's holy kingdom. It is then a disposition or 
an appetite, to be pleased with happiness wherever it is seen j 
and a disposition to s^eek the increase of it. And it must be 
an wUive dispositioUf By this is meant, it must be a disposi- 
tion which will excite, prompt, or move a person to seek the 
bappiiaess of God's kingdom. And if it is a disposition, 
which is pleased, or which takes delight in the happiness of his 
kingdom on its own account, it will excite and move a person 
to.^sek this end with all his powers. For the ultimate plea- 
smce an object afibrds is the motive, wliich induences aijd gov- 
esnjs J it is the spring of action, which, puts every wheel in mo- 
tion* It is then in its na^re an active (jlispositioji. Its seat 
must be in the heart. For this faculty is the seat of all dispo- 
skiona or appetites, good or bad, and of all the a^ections. ) 
call it a disposition. If it be called a to|c, or a relish, or ai> \ 
inclination, or a preparedness, or more properly an appetit^^ 
ior seeking happiness ultimately, still It is the same thing in its 
na^tore. It is a simple something w the heart, by whatevei? 
particular name called, which prepares a person to be delightr 
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ed ifrith the happiness of others, or of God's kiogdom on hs 
own account as an altimate end. And as if prepares him to be 
pleased with this object, it will prompt or roo\te him to use all 
tiis powers in seeking and promoting this end. Because diere 
IS no other way by which he can gratify his own feelings and 
desires. And every agent will seek the gratification of his de- 
sires. This is too evident to be denied. And it is self-evident, 
that where there is no feeling there is no principle of actioiu 
And where neither pleasure nor pain is experienced, there is no 
feeling. Painful or pleasant sensations are feelings^ and oar 
only primary, original /ccKn^j. Hence they are the primary, 
and original principles of action. And where there are sensa- 
tions, they must have a subject or something which feels. This 
same thing, by whatever name called, Is what I mean by a be- 
nevolent disposition. And this disposition must be antecedeiU 
Id action, to every desire, and affection ; it must be the foun- 
dation or fountain, from which all actions and affections pro- 
ceed or take their rise ; as a primary cause mnst be antecedent 
to all the effects it produces. So that every effect can be traced 
back to this primary principle. This is agreeable to all sound 
philosophy. Hence this disposition is not a volition^ or an 
exercise ; but the foundation, the fountain of them ; or die pri*- 
mary, original cause in moral agents, from which all their de^ 
aires, affections and volitions proceed. 

I We have now ascertained two things— the ultimate object of 
penevolence, and what benevolence is, and where seated ; and 
ire see it is the primary, original cause or active principle m 
^oral agents from which all their holy aff^tions and actions 
proceed. 

We may now attend to some objections to what is here ad- 
vanced. 

1. Some say, it is not the happiness of God's kingdom, hut 
his glory ^ which is the ultimate object of benevolence. They 
sny the scriptures make the glory of God his ultimate end. 

Answer. The truth of this affirmation is acknowledged. 
For, it is believed, the glory of God, and the greatest sum of 
happiness or highest good, are one and the same. No one 
supposes an increase of God's essential glory is his end ; but 
his declarative glory is his final object. And his highest de- 
clarative glory is no more, than a perfect display of his attri- 
butes. Here it ought to be observed, that there is a difference 
between ^ display ^ an^ a communication, of the essential fulness 
mr glory of God. 
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' Infbis display of the attributes of God in the material crei^ 
lion, there is no image oi him instamped on every thing. But 
ki the moral world the image or the likeness of God exists^ 
Man was made in his likeness, both natural and moral. Here 
a communication of the essential fulness is made ; and also here 
is a display of his attributes. But in the material heavens and 
earth there is a display of his perfections, but no communica* 
tioo is made ; we no where see his imag^e existing, either nat- 
aral or moral. Hence the greatest communication of the di- 
Tioe fulness is the highest and brightest possible display of 
bis glory 5 far exceeding any displays made, where there is no 
communication. It is therefore certain, that the greater 
communication of the divine fulness is the brighest possible dis* 
play of his fulness ; and this is the same with the highest good, 
or greatest happiness. 

To illusti*ate this we may observe, that an unrenewed mat 
bears the natural image of his Maker, but not his moral. In 
this state he does not enjoy the highest good. In order tathis 
be must have the moral image of God instamped on him. This 
leaches, that the attributes oi knowledge^ ofpou^er, and of AoZi- 
«W5,are necessary to happiness. And men are endued with these 
properties, that they may be happy. This is the end. And 
this is the reason why regeneration is necessary. God has 
communicated his no^teraZ ZtArene^^ to unrenewed men. And 
to' saints he has communicaten his moral image. And the glory 
of God is displayed with far greater brightness in saints than 
in sinners. This clearly shows, that the existence of the natur- 
al &E moral image of God in man,is necessary to the greatest dis-^ 
play of his glory. It is also evident, that the brighest display 
of the moral image of God constitutes his greatest declarative 
glory ; and the greatest display of his goodness or benevolence 
K the brightest display of his glory. It is so represented in the 
sacred oracles. But surely the greatest display of divine 
goodness is seen in the enjoyment of the greatest happiness. 

Now every one may distinctly see, what is necessary to the 
existence of the greatest created happiness. 1. The natural 
iMMige of God, and 2. His moral image ; Or an understanding 
to perceive truth, a will, or power, to perform actions, and a 
heart to feel, and enjoy the sources of endless bliss. A created 
being with those properties, perfectly happy, enjoys the highest 
good of which he is capable ; especially when in view of those 
properties, and the attendant happiness eternally increasing* 
And the gr^test communication, and the brightest display of 
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the essential fulttiess of Crod, are not made, tmtil the society ex- 
ists in which his image natural and moral, of the greatest hap- 
piness, are possessed. This society must be perfectly blessed, 
in order to the greatest display of his goodness^ Hience a so^ 
ciety, in which the greatest sum of happiness exists, b the 
brightest display of the glory of God. In this society we be- 
liold the greatest display of God's benevolence, in the sum o( 
happiness enjoyed by it. If this society was ever so knowing, 
and perfectly holy, yet not happy ; the displays of Grod 
would be faint and obscure, no greater than what we behold in 
the material creation- For the benevolence of God is the 
beauty, glory, and excellency of his character ; accordingly 
the greatest display of his love is a display of his chief glory, 
t)f his excellency, yea the brightest emanation of the Godheads 
ttence in whatever light the subject is viewed, hi the existence 
of the greatest sum of happiness we behold the brightest possi- 
ble display of the essential glory of G6d^ 

Suppose a vessel to contain the most excellent liquid, and a 
communication of it to be its highest glory ; then when com^ 
municated to another vessel, its greatest glory is displayed. 
Here the liquid, which is in the vessel, is the highest glolry of 
the vessel from which it was communicated. The liquid com- 
municated, and th^ glory of the vessel from which the commu- 
nication was made, is one and the same object. 

God has an infinite fulness of knowledge, of power, of good- 
ness, and of happiness. This is communicated to the heavenly 
society, in as large a measure as it can receive ; knovi^ledge, 
power, goodness, and felicity, are communicated ; they exi^ 
in this society. And this communication is the brightej^t pos- 
sible display of God's essential glory. And as knowledge, 
power, and goodness are necessary to happiness, and have no 
value only when considered ija relation to happiness ; it i« evi- 
dent, that the happiness of this society is especially the bright- 
est ray df his glory. In the enjoyment of this happiness by 
this society, be is glorified. And when we consider this hap- 
piness as forever increasing, we see his glory more and more 
displayed, until it reaches the highest possible splendor. Ac- 
cordingly the perfect and increasing happiness of the heaven- 
ly society, aiid the declarative glory of God, are not distinct, but 
one and the same object. In harmony with this we find, when 
the bible speaks of the glory of God as his end, it considers his 
Mis gloiy as displayed and perfected in the ichcity q{ heaven. 
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Sfe that the brightest glory of God consists, in making sinful 
tken perfectly and increasingly happj' in heaven. Herein is 
6ve, the richest displays of his love, which is the sum of all his 
^ry. In no way is God so much glorified as in the displays 
of his love or grace ; and in no way U his love so brightly dis- 
played as in the final happiness o£ all the elect in heaven. So 
ms glory, and the highest good, or bliss, are the same object, 
•r final end. In the possession of the greatest sum of happl- 
jriss, the greatest declarative glory of God consists. 

2. Some object and say, that holiness is the supreme good, 
anii the ultimate end of God in all his works. 

Answer. If it is the supreme, highest good, it is his last 
end. But it has been already shown, "that holiness is not the ' 
highest good. And there is no way to make this more evident, 
unless Tby some illustrations, which will lead persons to look 
more candidly at the subject. Those, who consider holiness 
tfie s|ipreme good, generally consider holiness and happihesa 
the same, and especially to view ihem inseparably connected. 
But facts prove they are not inseparably connected. For Christ 
was perfectly holy, yet endured much sufiering and pain. And 
any one cannot but see, that if events would finally destroy the 
highest good, this would give the most pain to a. perfectly holy 
being ; he would be filled with painful grief, while this would 
occasicpi no pain to the enemies of God. Nothing would af- 
f0rd satan more satisfaction, than the destruction of all good. 
Hedqe they are not inseparably connected. Again. If the 
perfectly holy inhabitants of heaven were never to enjoy any 
Happiness, why would their condition be better, than a state of 
notf-existence .'^ Without the enjoyment of happiness, it is as . 
well not to be, as to have existence. This shows that holiness 
without happiness is not desirable, because it could not be a 
benefit to any on0. And though in heaven the holy will be 
forever happy, yet it is plain they are not the same, and that 
holiness is not the highest good. And it is needless to spend 
«iore time in proving a point so plain. For more evidence 
^ould not convince those, who are now unconvinced. This 
has been proved in othei' essays. 

3. Some object and say, that being in general is the ultimate 
end of benevolence. They view being, simply considered, as the 
object of benevolence. This opinion has been* supported by 
*auy. Answer. What is implied in love to being in |fenei^, 
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hy those who embrace this gentifnent, I do not know certainly, 
and hence cannot say their opinion is not just. 

To determine this point, we must attend to the exercises of 
benevolence. These are two.— 1. A delight in the object; 
and 2, desires for its highest good. When we contemplate 
simple being, we may view it as incapable, or capable of holi- 
ness and happiness. Mere matter is being, for it has an exis- 
tence. But it is iecapable of eithei holiness or happiness. 
Hence it is no proper ob^ct of benevolent affection. RaUon^ 
al beings are capable of both holiness and happiness. When 
they are considered as being hi general, if love to them means 
ft Might in their happiness, and desires that they may be per- 
fectly and forever happy ; if this is what is meant by love to 
|3eing in general, the sentiment is just } or the very same with 
that of the author. For here the happiness of being in generali 
is the object of benevolence. Loving in this seuse is only de- 
siring the greatest happiness to exist, and delighting in it. If 
this be not the meaning of those, who advance this opinion, I 
know not what they do mean ; and can give no further answer,^ 
Until they e^tplain themselves so as to be understood. 

In connexion with this opinion the advocates of it say, that we 
ought to love men in proportion to their quantity of existence. 
They say, if another person has a capacity as large again as 
mine, and one or the other must die, benevolence will lead me 
to surrender life voluntarily, that his life may be spared. iUid 
they use many similitudes to illustrate this sentiment, — Hence 
they insist, that if others contain a greater quantity of being 
than we do, we ought to love them more than we do ourselves ; 
and we ought in practice to prefer them to ourselves, to die 
' that they may live. This sentiment does not seem to accord 
either with the laws of God, or his government of the world. 
The law $ays, thoa sbalt love thy neighbor as thvself. Now, 
allowing this to mean that we sha) J love our neighbor with the 
same kmd and degree of love, which we otight to have for our- 
selves ; yet no one can <u>nstrue it to niean, that we shall love 
him more than ourselves. Also Go^, in the government of the 
world, does not exercise love to men in proportion to their 
quanuty of existence* For some of the greatest capacities are 
taken away by death, and, according to the lives they have led, 
are made forever miserable ; while others of far less capacity 
are permitted to live, and are renewed, and made happy. Ac- 
cording to this sentiment Paul should have said, for yon s«e 
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jFOur calling, brediren, that not many podr, dr despised, or 
things that are not, are called ; but God has chosen the great, 
the o^le, and those of the greatest capacities. 

There is one sense, in which ^e may be said to love others 
more than ourselves. Suppo'se ohe person Out often to con- 
tain as great a capacity or quantity of being, as ajl the other 
nine ; if we wish each of therti as much happiness as their ca- 
pacifi^es will adniit, or wish each of them perfectly happy, which 
is the same, the sums of happiness- enjoyed by one is equal to 
the sum of the other nine 5 and we have wished so much more 
^ood to one, than to the other. Here we are to observe two 
mings — 1 , the sum of good we wish a person to enjoy*— and 2, 
the wish or desire itself We may desire the happiness often ; 
and the desire for the happiness of each one may be the same 
in fervency ; that is, we have no stronger desire for the happi- 
ness of one, than we have for the others. In this sense we have 
the same degree of love or desire for each one. One is loved 
no more than the other. Our desire for the happiness of one is 
no greater or stronger, than for anoth^^t*. Yet if one is capable 
* of far greater happiness, than others, the quantity of good we 
wish him to enjoy is far more, than the quantity we wish to the 
other ; keeping in view thtit we wish all to ^njoy as much hap- 
piness as their ci^pacitres will contain. Here the quantity of 
good we wish to one is greater, than the quantity we wish to 
others ; andHn this sense we may iove one fi&ore than others, 
fiut when we consider the desire of the heart, or of benevolence, 
we love one no more than others. For our desite for the hap- 
piness of each one is equally' strong. But I suspect the advo- 
cates for lovmg beings id proportion to their existence mead, 
that our desires for the happiness of some ought to be stronger, 
dian for the happiness of others. If this be their meaning, their 
sentiment is erroneous. To make this evident, I will state a 
case. Twenty persons are in the same rbom, an'd their happi- 
ness consists in eating oranges. One of the number has oran- 
. ges With him, and proposes to distribute them^according to the 
, niles of benevolence. He has then in the first place to^ ascer- 
tain the quantity of each person's existence, and finds on inqui- 
ry, that himself contains more quantity of existence than the 
other nineteen. He accordingly says, the oranges ought all to 
be enjoyed by me ; and they all must acquiesce in his decision. 
He eats and is bapp^. The others having none, sit without 
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tny thing to afford them any satisfaction. Does this lookfiktf 
benevolence ? 

Let us now proceed on the ground, that the happiness ^f 
others is the object of benevolence. Then the person who has 
the oranges, hands them round to one h another ; and each one 
is more desirous that others should eat them, than to eat them 
himself. And why ? Because each one says, I take more de- 
light in seeing you happy in eating them, than I experience in 
eating them myself. Here, then, each one is for giving to 
others. In the first statement, the disposition called benevo- 
lence leads a person to monopolise, to possess every source of en- 
joyment, if he can make himself believe he has a much greater 
quantity of existence than others. And according to the last 
statement, benevolence is of a diffusive nature; it prompts per- 
sons to give away, and distribute sources of happiness far and 
wide as they are able. Because what he aims at is to make - 
others happy. And his greatest happiness consists in seeing 
others happy. Does not this last disposition look far more 
like benevolence, than the first ? 

Again. The sentiment, that we ought to love and seek the 
good of men in proportion to their existence, or quantity of be- 
ing, is impracticable. To be convinced of this, let it be kept 
in view, that benevolence aims ultimately at the highest good, 
or greatest sum of created happiness. Now, according to the 
sentiment we are opposing, to promote the highest good, a per- 
son must be able to determine two things — 1, who has the greats 
est quanity of being, and, 2, that to seek the good of those 
most, who have the most being, is necessary to the highest good 
ultimately. — But in many cases it will be impossible for us to 
judge truly, who has the greatest quantity of existence ; and 
where we cannot determine this point, we cannot know what 
duty is, and therefore cannot act. And if we could always de- 
termine, who. did possess the greatest capacities ; yet we could 
not know it would be most for the general good, to seek and 
promote their good, more than we do the good of those of far 
jess capacities. * For we have reason to believe, that God see$ 
it is necessary to the highest good, that some men of the great- 
est abilities should be miserable. It is impossible for us to de- 
termine with certainty what is, or is not, for the greatest good. 
Hence we cannot know it would be most for the general good^ 
that we should always in practice seek the good of the great- 
est, more than the good of others. For aught we know we 
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Ittay promote the greatest sum of happiness ultimately, by seek- 
ing here the good of the lea^t, more than we do the good of the 
greatest men. 

We here see this sentiment cannot be reduced to practice. 
And an impracticable sentiment is certainly erroneous. But 
if we delight in the happiness of others, and ultimately seek the 
highest good ; then it will be our object to promote the happi- 
ness of every individual, as far as we have opportunity and a- 
bility ; and leave it with God to determine, who shall finally 
be the heirs of endless life. This is practicable. And in this 
way we keep the law. For we do in this way with the same^ 
and with as strong a desire, seek the good of others, as we do 
our own good ; and love our neighbor as ourselves. This is 
certain. Because our happiness consists in the happiness of oth- 
ers. In order then to our own greatest gratification, we must seek 
and increase the happiness of others. Hence our desire to make 
others happy is the same, and as strong, as the desire we have 
for our own gratification. Hence a benevolent man in reality 
always has just as much love for others, as he has for himself. 
So that when he is cold and stupid, and but little engaged to 
make others happy, he is but little engaged to make himself 
happy. This must be the case, so long as benevolence places 
its own happiness or gratification in the happiness of others. 
Hence I think this objection is now fully answered. 

4. Some object and say, that all love is resolvable into self 
love. They will not admit, that any other kind of love has 
existence, and say every species of love is nothing more or less, 
than self love ; and some distinguish between selfishness and 
self love ; ihey admit the former is not benevolence, but contend 
that the latter is. 

Answer. It is impossible here to affirm or deny, until we 
distinctly understand the term self love. Every species of love 
has an object ; in loving there is always something loved. 
And love must always have some ultimate object, or objects, 
which are loved on their own account. — ^What then is the ulti- 
mate object of self love ? Is the happiness of others, or of God'§ 
kingdom, its ultimate object ? If it is, then all other objects 
are sought in subordination to this end. For all agents sub- 
ordinate every thing to their ultimate end ; every thing is lov- 
ed and sought with a view to the end, which is agreeable in its 
own nature. Here then self love, if it has the greatest happi- 
^ss for its "ultimate object, is the sanae as benevolence. 
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And if this is not the ultimate object of self love, what is ? If 
it be said, that worldly property, honors, and the pleaseres of 
time and sense, are sought for their own sake ; then other ob- 
jects are sought (for the sake of attaining these ends. Here 
suppose the authority and law of God, and the good of his king- 
dom should be in thie way of attaining these worldly objects, in 
the view of the agent. In this case he will certainly disregard 
and oppose the law of God, and the interest of his spiritual 
kingdom. For it is the uniform practice of moral agents to 
seek whatever is necessary to their uMma^ end, and oppo!at 
whatever is inconsistent with it. This is the reason why the 
divine law is so often transgressed ; because obedience is in- 
consistent with the ultimate pursuits of men. On the saaafe 
ground civil law is transgressed. Heoce if worldly objects^ 
whether riches, honors, or pleasures, are the ultimate obj^t of 
self love, the agent must oppose the law of God, his cause and 
kingdom, whenever they interfere with his ultimate pursuits. 
And the law of God is always opposed to an agent, who makers 
any worldly olbject his final end. An ultimate object is always 
chosen as a portion, is supremely loved, and the highest source 
of happiness. The law of Grod, therefore, does not allow any 
person to mafke any worldly object his ultimate end ; or any 
object, but the highest good of h^ kingdom. And to make 
any object, except the highest good of God's kingdom, an itlti- 
mate end, is idolatry; it is making that supreme^ and a jNw- 
iion, which ought not to be thus regarded. Indeed diere are 
but a few objects, which arc ever sought as ultimate ends by 
any agent. Riches, worldly honors, and pleasures, and the 
glory of God, the greatest Ao/jMnc** or good, may be sought as 
ultimate ends. The glory of God, the greatest sum of happi- 
ness, and the good of the universe, I suppose, are one attd the 
same. 

Now then there are four objf.cts, worldly riches, honors, 
pleasures, and the greatest happiness, which may be soc^ht as 
ultimate ends. Can any one name a fifth, which is itot in- 
cluded in one of these ? He cannot. If an agent seeks the 
riches, honors, or pleasures, of this world, either one or all of 
them, as his uhimatje end, then those constitute his portion ; 
they are the objects of his supreme affection, and of course they 
are his god ; and he is an idolater. This is directly contrary 
to the law of God. And while seeking those objects he is con- 
stantly transgressing that law. And if these are the ultimale 
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objects of self love, it is evidently the same with selfishness ; it 
is a principle in the buman heart, which is, in its nature and op- 
erations, contrary to the law of God ; and so far from being of 
a l^nevolent nature, it is directly opposed to benevolence. 

Bet if it is said, that the greatest happiness, or the glory of 
God, is the ultimate object of self love ; then its nature is the 
sauie with benevolence ; yea it is benevolence itself ; and it 
will subordinate every wordly pursuit to its ultimate object. 
But in this case, why is it calkd self love? The advocates of 
M% sentin^nt may say, because the highest good, or happinessi 
is sought for the iame reasons that we seek every other object, 
0f finiU end. This is, the pleasure or satisfaction taken in the 
object. The satisfaction, or delight in an object jon its own 
account, is the reason, or motive, which excites all moral agents 
to seek any object ultimately. All men, they say, are govern- 
ed by the same ultimate motives, which are the gratification of 
Ottr desires by the object sought. So they say it is proper to 
term all kinds of love by the same name ; -and to call it self 
Ipve, because our personal desires are gratified. 

Here we ought to observe, that, although all ultimate ends 
are sought for the same reason, because they please ; yet the 
ends are very different in their nature. Worldly riches, and 
happiness, ar6 very different objects. If we seek the former as 
our en^, it will lead us to lessen thp property of others to in- 
crease oer own. For if one possesses all the property in this 
world, others must be deprived of it, and left to live and die in 
poverty and misery. Hence in seeking this end we are daily 
robbing others ; and while increasing our own happiness, we 
are lessening the felicity of others. But if the happiness of an- 
<Hher is our ultimate end, the only way to promote our bappi- 
»^s is by increasing his ; and the more the happiness of God's 
Wogdom is increased, so much the more our own is augmented. 
Hence if all meti possessed this principle, to love and seek the 
happiness of others, all would be united in mutually promoting 
each others' felicity or highest good. And this is the only end, 
which can be sought as an ultimate object, and which C2in be 
pnrsued consistently with the highest good of rational beings ^ 
and this is the reason why it ought to be the ultimate end of all 
BJoral agents. — Hence whien we view worldly pi-operty, and 
the happiness of others, as two distinct ultimate ends, we clear- 
ly see the wide difference between the nature and operations 
®f those principles in^tbe heait, from which love t<> them respec- 
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Vvely proceeds. And there is no other way to learn the na- 
ture of any active principle, but by considering the nature of it£ 
nhimate end. So, though all men seek ultimate ends for the 
same reason, or from the same motive ; yet we see the active 
governing principles within, are very different in their nature 
and operation, and ought of course to be called by distinct 
names. And hence self love is either the same principle with 
benevolence, or it is of the same nature as selfishness. And as 
all beings are governed by selfishness or benevolence, those 
different active principles ought to be distinguished by distinct 
names. 

Having answered the principal objections, which might arise 
against the description given of the nature of benevolence, which 
occurred ; I now proceed, 

II. To attend to the operations of benevolence. 

The ultimate end of benevolence is the greatest sum of cre^ 
ated happiness ; or, which is the same, the highest possible 
good. And every thing which exists, whether works, creatures,, 
or events, will be hostile to this end, or friendly to it. It can* 
not be said of any thing, this will never promote nor oppose the 
general good. For all things, which have existence, have a 
tendency to this end, either for it, or against it. It is granted^ 
that every thing has a nature, which is good, or evU ; and the 
nature of all things is according to their ultimate tendency. If 
their tendency is to the highest good ultimately, they Bxegood i 
if their tendency is ultimately hostile to the general good| they 
are evil. 

Now benevolence will always love or hate every thing ac- 
cording to its nature. It will be friendly to every thing, which 
is in its nature friendly to the greatest happiness ; and oppose 
every thing, which is in its nature hostile to it. Let it also be 
kept in view, that benevolence is a disposition, appetite, or rel- 
ish, to be pleased withth^ happiness of others, or of God's holy 
kingdom. It is an abiding, permanent, active principle in the 
heart. It is not sti*ictly speaking an exercise, desire, or affec- 
iion ; but a foundation for affections. As it is in its nature 
exquisitely sensible, every object seen affords a pleasant or 
painful sensation, fi:om which desires or affections proceed. 
Accordingly desires, or what are generally called afiNections, 
are the operations of benevolence. Desires are what we call 
affections. And every affection has an object. Where there 
i^ a desire, there is so^e object desired } where there are love 
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aod hatred, there are objects which are loved or hated. Hence 
to have a clear and distinct view of the operatigns of bewevo- 
Jbnce, w^jDaaynow attend to their several objects.' — The ultimate 
ol^ect of benevolence is the happiness of God's kingdom. Hence, 
God will be the first, and supreme object of a benevolent heart. 
Hp vill be loved with supreme affection. He will have the 
fijTSt and highest regard or place in the heart ^ for this obvious 
jreasoQ, that he is the source, fountain, and original efficient 
cause of all good. All happmess is from him, and praduced 
by him. And being infinite, he is the greatest and best being 
ia the universe ; and accordingly merits the supreme regard 
and affection of all rational creatures. As he is a being ofin- 
fimte greatness and majesty, he will hefeared^ and reverenced. 
fiemg infinitely holy, and excellent, he will be loved; will be 
an object of the highest delight and aflection. As he is the 
Ruler of the universe, who cannot err, pr do wrong, the 
benevolent soul will put all his confidence and trust in God ; 
fifel safe in his hand, and rejoice that he reigns. — He will be 
the object of all religious worship, and adoration^ Such in 
brief are the.feelings or affections of a benevolent h^rt towards 
God. 

Next, Christ will be regarded, and honored, equally with the 
leather. Every affection exercised towards the Father, wiU^ be 
also given to the Son. And here the benevolent person will 
deny ^If, renounce all self righteousness, and sufficiency ; and 
95 a sinful, ruined, helpless creature, come and put all its tru^t 
and dependence on the merits of the Savior, for the pardon of 
sin, for deliverance, and salvation ; and rely alone on his al- 
.arighty arm to be preserved by faith to endless life. In tliis 
way the saint will come up firom the wilderness, leaning on his 
beloved. 

Next in order is the Holy Spirit. All the supreme regard 
paid to the Father will be given to the Spirit, as equal with God. 
^d as the Holy Spirit, in his office, renews and sanctifies the 
heart, the saint will look to the Spirit for all spiritual light, 
peace, comfort and joy, and for the perfection of sanctification. 
Such affections will be exercised towards the holy Trinity by 
the benevolent soul. 

Another object of benevolent affection is man. According Jo 
the requirement of the law, saints will love all men as their 
t^ighbors. They will have the same love, in kind and degre,ej 
^^y h^ve fijr themselves. For it wyi be their desire, if^ con- 

13 
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sistent, that all may be perfectly happy. And they can have 
no more love for themselves, than a desire for their own perfect 
happiness. And as they have this desire for all men, if God 
could consistently save all, they have the same kind and degr^ 
of love for their neighbor they have for themselves. Bat for 
real christians they have a brotherly afiection. They not ooe* 
iy wish them happy, as they dp others, bnt they also love Uieir 
characters, delight in the holy image God has instamped Ott 
V them. When men are the objects, snch are the affections of 
benevolence towards them. And here it may be added, tbtt 
they will have the same affection for holy angels they have fbr 
saints. 

The moral law, also, will be an object of their love*. This 
law, in all its requirements and prohibitions, tends direcdy t» 
the highest good. This is evident. For if all men obeyed it 
perfectly, and never in one instance transgressed it, all would 
be perfectly happy. Hence it may be pronounced to be holy, 
just and good ; and all saints with David will delight in it, and 
esteem it more precious than silver or gold, and sweeter thao 
honey. Thus the law will be loved and regarded by the be- 
nevolent. 

And all the doctrines of the gospel, as well as its precepts, 
will be the objf'cts of love. Because they all tend to ex^ 
God, and humble sinful men, and advance the happiness of 
God's kingdom. They are holy doctrines ; aud as food will 
delight the heart, and nourish the new man. Hence the reason 
why saints delight in a preached gospel, and are edified, and 
strengthened, and ripened for heaven. 

Again. The service of God is an object of benevolent aflfee- 
tion. And why ? Becau^e its tendency is to the greatest hap-" 
piness. It is a holy servi«€, and reasonable ; a service due to 
God, and the way by which saints actively promote the highest 
good of God's kingdom. Hence saints will delight in the s^ 
vice of God, and esteem it as their meat and drink to do bis 
will, as Christ did ; yea they will account this yoke of service 
easy, and this burden light. 3uch are the feelings the benevo- 
lent have for that service and obedience which are required of 
them. We have now exhibited to view the principal objects of 
holy affections, in which saints take peculiar delight. 

Some objects they will hate: and sin b one. The tendency 
of every sin is to destroy that happiness, in which benevolence 
nkimately delights. Ueuce sin must be an object •f their 
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haired and abhorrenee. All remaining sin, the old man in ih^it 
own heart, they hate. They loath and abhor themselves, and 
mil repent ; will have broken hearts for sin, and be humble, 
and lie in the dust, ever crying, God be merciful to us sinners. 
They will also hate sin in others, as they do in themselves. 
Reace they will be employed in fighting against sin, and sa- 
tan ; and strive with all their might to have the kingdom of 
darkness demolished. They will therefore, while in this life, 
<ter experience a warfare within, between the new and the old 
man, ; and carry on a war against all the works of darkness/ 

Thifi is sufficient to show, in general at least, what objects 
benevolence will love, and hate ; and to show what are the op- 
erations or affections of a holy disposition or relish. By these 
operations or affections of benevolence, we may know what 
-oar oum characters are, and those of others. For these are 
the fruits of the spirit ; those fruits by which all men are to be 
known. As the fruits of holiness and sin are very different in 
their nature ; wherever the fruits of holiness prevail and abound, 
it is easy to distinguish between saints and sinners. But if the 
fruits of holiness are few, faint and imperfect, it is difficult to 
discern between the clean and unclean. 

III. Describe the difference between benevolence and selfish- 
ness. The nature of benevolence has been already delineated. 
When selfishness is described, the difference between them will 
tt once be evident. The selfish man has appetites, inclinations, 
and desires. And he daily seeks to gratify and satiate them. In 
Ibis his whole happiness consists. The objects he seeks are 
ihose which are agreeable, which please and gratify his desires. 
Whatever they are, he will wish to possess them in such abun" 
dance as to gratify every desire; not only for a day, but through 
Bfe ; he will wish for power to obtain, and to increase the sup* 
ply constantly ; he will wish for power to defend himself in 
the possession of his treasures ^ and for power to enjoy them 
with impunity J even if they were unrighteously obtained. Men, 
who are daily accumulating property, and use unlawful means 
to obtain it, are never willing to be called to an account, and 
punished for their crimes. And they never would suffer them- 
selves to be thus treated, if it were in their power to prevent it. 
Hence it is very evident, they not only wish for power to obtain 
whatever they love, but to have power also to possess and en- 
joy it with impunity. To be in a state or ijondition, in which 
ftey can possess and enjoy every object they love with impunif 
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ty, they must render themselves independent of all beings, and 
possess power unlimited. This serves to show to what a state 
selfish men would exalt themselves, if they could ^6 it. And 
we find all such men hate a state of dependence ; are ever 
striving to render themselves independent of men ; and the more 
independent they are, the more they are suited. And they 
would render themselves independent of God, if it were possi- 
ble. They hate as much to be dependent on him, as on their 
fellow men. Hence if they could attain unto that state or em- 
inence, which is most desired by them, they would render 
themselves independent of all beings both created aud uncreat- 
ed. Then they could enjoy all the objects of their pleasure 
and delight, without any fear of being deprived of them, or 
punished for any crimes they had committed. 

They have no principle within to restrain them from seeking 
this state of independence. For they have no benevolence ; 
no love for God or for men ; nothing to excite them to seek 
the glory of God, or happiness of any of their fellow men, ex- 
cept those for whom they have a natural afiection, and view as 
a part of themselves. Being totally destitute of benevolence, 
they pursue the obje<*ts of their pleasure without any regard to 
God, or the happiness of men ; they care not how often they 
transgress the divine law, or how much they injure their fellow 
men, if they can do it so as to avoid punishment. Nothing 
but a fear of disgrace and punishment restrains them. And 
they would, if possible, reacli a state of such eminence and in- 
dependence, as to be above all fear of punishment. 

Now our inquiry is, of what nature are the objects, which 
please and gratify the desires of selfish men ? Daily facts 
prove what it is they love and seek. One object is property. 
They Wish for food to eat and raiment to wear ; and for every 
other object necessary to their convenience, ease, and comfort. 
They wish to have property sufficient to satiate every desire ; 
and to have a lasting store, which will not be expended while 
they live. Hence they are earnest in their pursuit of riches. 
And however rich they are, they never have too muck; yea they 
never have enough. Hence there is no end to their pursuit of 
riches. Property is not only agreeable to their natural appe- 
tites and desires, and is sought for this reason ; but properly is 
power ; the more they have, the more aMe they are to 
acquire more, and also to gratify every desire. As property is 
In one sense power, they love it for this reason, and seek it. As 
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with J>roperty they gratify their appetites, their bodily cravings, 
it is Agreeable to their 'primary feelings ; and as it enables them 
X6 acquire nabre with greater ease, it is agreeable to their sec- 
ondary desires. This shows at once why riches are so agreea- 
ble to selfish men, and are sought by them with so much assidu- 
ity and zeal. 

Another object highly pleasing to theni is honor ^ or the es- 
teem of men, and high, eminent stations of office. Why is 
honor so agreeable to a selfish man ? If pride is a primary 
appetite or principle of action ; the reason is obvious. Be- 
cause honor gratifies pride. Then, again, an office is power. 
A man in office is invested with authority ; he has power to 
rule ; and with the help of this power he can more readily in- 
crease his wealth ; and especially when we consider, that profit 
is annexed to his office, and is the fruit of it. Again. The 
higher *triey are exalted by any office, the m©re independent of 
men they feel themselves to be. Now when we consider these 
facts, it is not strange that honor is an object so pleasing , and 
sought with so much zeal. And the more a man is esteemed by 
his fellow men, if he has no office, the more power he has to 
gratify his desires. For if esteemed, all around him will 
strive to please him, and aid him in his pursuits. Hence he en- 
joys a more favorable opportunity to acquire property J" than a 
man does, who is hated by his fellows. This men find is a 
fact. Hence they love to be esteemed ; because this enables 
them, with more ease and greater success, to obtain every ob- 
ject agreeable to their desires. Hence we see why worldly 
honors and greatness are so pleasing to men. And especially 
why they are pleased with supreme power in any state or king- 
dom. . If a person has authority and power to command, to 
rule, and act according to his pleasure with impunity ; he is 
so far above, and independent of men. No wonvier, then, that 
men are so ambitious, and have such^a thirst for kingly author- 
ity, arid to possess absolute power. For he, who enjoys abso- 
lute power in a kingdom, cdri gratify all his desires, and can 
live and act according to hi^ pleasure, with impunity. He has 
so far attained to ihat state of independence which all seek, in 
which he can gratify all his desires with impunity, as long as 
he possesses this power. — As such absolute power is the most 
favorable to all the desires of natural men, and enables them to 
live as they please ; no wonder mankind have sought it with so 
much zeal ; and have spilt the blood of millions, and filled the 
^orld with misery, to obtain it. 
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Another object highly pleasing to man, is the enjo3nneat of 
sensaal pleasures or gratifications. The end of a selfish man 
is the constant gratification of all his desifes. In this his hap- 
piness consists. So the constant enjoyment of every pleasure 
IS his end ; in this his desires are gratified. Every object he 
seeks is with a view to this end. And he wishes to live in the 
enjoyment of every pleasure unmolested, free from all fear of 
being deprived of them, or punished for any of his unlawftA 
deeds. And if he can possess the riches of this world, and its 
honors, and rise to such authority as to rule and i*eign^ accord- 
ing to h^s pleasure ; then he has reached the highest pinnacle 
of greatness, grandeur and felicity, this .world affords.— These 
observations show us, what is the end of a selfish man, what ob- 
jects are most pleasing to him, and what his life and conduct 
will be as far as he has power. 

All we now have to do, is to compare selfishness and benev- 
olence with each other, and then we shall see th& difference be-' 
tween them. The primary operations of selfishness are covet- 
ous. Covetousness may, with great propriety, be considered 
the first operations or exercises of selfishness. If a person is 
hungry, he covets food ; this is only a de&ire for it to satiate 
his appetite. He will also covet or desire a sufficient quantity 
to satisfy him, not only for a day, but through life. When he 
obtains it, he will covet power to defend his possession, that 
others may not rob him of lU And if any should think he had 
obtained any of it by fraud, and pursue measures to have him 
punished, he will covet or desire power to defend himself, and 
to ward off the stroke of Justice, and to enjoy his food and all 
his possessions with impunity, and without fear of being de- 
prived of them. Such are the operations of selfishness. And 
then, as far as any assist him, and appear friendly to him in the 
pursuit of the objects of his desires ; he will call them friends, 
and treat them in a friendly manner, as far as is consistent with 
his own schemes and desires,& no further. And if any appeal 
nnfriendly, and oppose him in the pursuit of his dearest objects, 
or embarrass him in executing his schemes, this opposition wiH 
excite in his heart hatred, anger, revenge, and ^uch malignant 
passions ; which will lead him to injure them as far as he eaq 
with safety, and his own honor. 

Hence the selfish man has a disposition, which leads him to 
accumulate property, and become very rich. He never has 
enough. The accumulation of wealth only increases his desire 
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Wter more. His desire is to engross and monopolise all the 
wealth of this world, and reduce all his fellow men to the con* 
ikion of tenants^ except a few who are his children or near rel- 
atives, and whom he views as a part of himself. And if he 
succeeds in acquiring riches, and multiplying the number of his 
tenants ; then his desire is to usurp power and authority suffi- 
cient to defend his possessions, and to enjoy thedi with impuniT 
ty, and free from all danger or fear of being dispossessed and 
panished. So be will covet power, and monopolise to him all 
{mtbority, that he may rule and reign ; and ^ave all around 
Urn revere his name,and submit to his will &l pleasure. In such 
a^tate of independence he views himself able to indulge himself^ 
tod to gratify every desire of his heart ; or in one word, to 
Kve, and swim in an ocean of worldly pleasure. And so far 
he feels himself happy, and enjoying all the felicity this world 
can afford. . In this state of independence he would wish to live 
forever ; for he has no relish for ainy other, or higher pleasures^, 
than those he enjoys. To rule and reign independently, and 
enjoy his pleasures free from all danger and fear, is that high 
I^DDacle of glory and bliss to which his heart has aspired. 

Hence we see what the nature of selfishness is, in all its op- 
erations. The selfish man is for engrossing, monopolising, all 
the wealth of this world, and usurping all power, and authori- 
ty ; and enjoying all the pleasures this world can afford, with- 
out any feeling or regard for the happiness of any of his fellow 
meal, except those relatives whom he views as parts of himself. 
This description of selfishness and its operations agrees with 
fects, and the word of God. It is evident from the history of 
men, and what we daily observe, that all natural men pursue 
riches, honors, power, and earthly pleasures. It is evident, 
that all men are naturally tyrants ; possessed of a disposition 
to act according to their pleasure with impunity ; or to live 
independent, and above all controul. This disposition is ap- 
parent in children, and is manifested by their lives, unless they 
we renewed. And the bible testifies that men have forsaken 
God the fountain of all good, and have gone after broken cis- 
terns ; that they go astray from the womb speaking lies, and 
liave worshipped and served the creature, and not their Crea- 
tor. 

But benevolence is very different in its nature and operations^ 
The happiness of others or of God's kingdom is its ultimate endj. 
Thebappio^s of God'd |dngd9<n is the first, and greatest soor^ 
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of happiness to the benevolent heart. Hence the good i^an 
. capnot promote his own happiness, only by promoting and ip- 
. creasing that of his fellow men. Hence he will avoid every 
thing, which tends to the ^misery of men, and seek everv thiqg, 
which tends to their happiness. It is the nature of benevo- 
^ lence, instead of monopolit^ing, to give and diffuse the means 
. of happiness^among his fellow mortals. Because the more 
they rejoice, or the greater their happiness, so much greater is 
bisown joj. Selfishness and benevolence resemble each oth- 
er only in one particular, which is this ; all men seek the ob- 
jects of their pursuit for the same reason^ because they are 
pleasing and agreeable to their hearts. This is the primjsury 
spring of action, or motive, which governs all men,good or bgjJ, 
and which puts every wheel in motion in the moral world.^j- 
But as the objects which are ultimately pleasing to them are 
very difierent in their nature, their motives differ in their na- 
ture, and excite them to different pursuits, apd conduct in life, 
which manifest widely different characters. Their moUves 
lead them to bring forth very different /rwi^, by which they afc 
known and distinguished. The benevolent man delights m 
the happiness of others. This affords no delight to the selfish 
man. The latter is for engrossing and monopolising every 
. thing to himself. The former is forgiving away and diffusing 
the%sources of happiness among all men, as far as can be cop- 
gistent with the greatest sumxtf felicity. The selfish man'suin- 
ordinates religion to his worldly pursuits ; the benevolent sub- 
ordinates the world to religion. One loves God and all men ; 
the other has no love for either. One hates sin as the greatest 
enemy to happiness ; the other loves it, apd rolls it as a swe^t 
morsel upder his tongue. One seeks heaven as his home ; the 
other wishes to live here forever. One believes God is per/ed^ 
and will govern the world in the wisest and best manner, to ol^ 
tain at last the greatest sum of happiness ; hence he rejoices 
that the Lord reigns. The other opposes the character afld 
goveriffoe^t ofGod, because he knows, be will call him to in 
%cc(mBi^ and punish him for all his evils ^eeds. One sub^Qijts 
to the will of God with pleasure. The other opposes his wiV, 
gmd jWpuld render himself independent of God, were it in |ijs 
power. One chooses to be in the hand of God, and at his cB/s- 
posaH ^d ev^ry thing he possesses ; because God knows, and 
. jhe dMs not, bow every thing should be ordered for the geiier- 
i§iff9Pld. rThe other cannot endure the thought of bein^ at the 
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of Jehovah* One thooses to bfe dependent, and 
receive every gift from God. The other hates dependence, 
^ to be under obligations to his Maker. One delights in 
|wpayer, and the service of God ; tlie other bates to pray, and 
t^etts the service of God, and serves sin and satan, the enemy 
of God. Thus selfishness and benevolence differ in their na- 
tute and operations. This difference originates from the nature 
of those objects, which they love and seek on their own account, 
and as their ultimate ends. According to the nature of the ul- 
timate end of a moral agent, will his character and conduct be. 
We have seen what is theultitnateendof the benevolent man, fa of 
the selfish ; and what of course must be their desires, pursuits, 
^conduct in life| that they will pursue courses as widea- 
part as the east and west, and as different from each other, as 
'%bt and darkness, sin and holiness ; which proves that the 
primary, active principles which govern them, are different in 
their nature and tendency. 

IV. Attend ta the excellency and glory of beneVolence.^ — 
The nature of every thing is such, that it will tend ultimately 
either to good or evil, to promote happiness or destroy it. 
There is nothing concerning which it cah be said, that it exists 
in vain. Nothing is in its nature indifferent, of which it may 
be said, this will never do any good, or any hurt. If any thing 
in its nature tends ultimately to destroy happiness and produce 
misery, is such a thing useful, beautiful, and excellent .'* No, 
we cannot conceive of anj; thing, which is more hateful and de- 
formed.— And if any thing tends directly and ultimately to 
banish misery from the universe, and promote the greatest hap- 
piness, what shall We say of it f Would it not be an affront 
to c^mmoii sense, to affirm it was a hateful, deformed thing ? 
Most not all with one voice pronounce it good, both beautiful 
aod excellent ? 

And notwithstanding various opinions and disputes concern^' 
ing what constitutes beauty and excellency ; all will at least 
hate to acknowledge,t^at ttfii^Vy is beauty ; or, in other words, 
that every thing which tends in its nature to produce the great- 
est happiness, is beautiful and excellent ; and every thing, 
which in its nature tends ultimately to produce misery only, is 
deformed and hateful. 

Benevolence tends ultimately to the greatest possible sum of 
happiness. This is its nature. And as it is the primary, effi-^ 
•i^t cause of happiness in existence, and the cause;^ which con- 

14 
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tinues cepstantly increasjog it, and renders ev^ry tbiogisub^r" 
vient to it, and will eternally preserve and increase it; it is ev* 
idently the most useful^ beautiful^ good^ exceUeniy BBAglerie^ 
quality or attribute in being. Nothing else can eqpal it in 
glory ; and without it the universe would be full of 4M*Jkiie6» 
and misery. And this it is believed will af^pear n^ore and more 
evident in describing the beauty and excellence of .benevolence. 
Having now shown why it is fit and proper to predicate beauty 
of benevolence, and shown in what it consists^ we ta^y atload 
to a particular description of it. 

1. It is the primary, efficient cause of all the happine99 e^ 
isting in the universe. All will grant there moat be a firsi cause, 
which gives existence to every thing; and this cauae iaiist.be 
in lis nature aitive ; or it must be a primary, effi^iewl cause, 
from which the existence of all things rouat proceed. This first 
cause must have an ultimate end. For every agendrmustiMve 
an ultimate end, as we have seen. And tbifroltiniaie^ end most 
be happiness or misery. For there is nothing eke» wbkh is in 
its nature, or on its own account, either gi»od or evil, Tbis^ 
has been proved. Now as all grant, that God is the Jmt j.^- 
cierU cause of all things, he as an agent lioaf t have an ultimate-end ; 
and this end must be the greatest sum of created h^ppioesfi or 
misery. And with one or the other of these enda h^ m«st be 
ultimately pleased. Such a disposition or reli$b be jnust havcs. 
For nothing else, in any moral agen^^ can be thje sul^eet of 
pleasure or pain. Where there is no diBpositien, no feriing^ 
nothing can either please or displease. A feeling disppst^pA 
then he must possess. And he must be pleased ultia^leJ^ with 
either happiness or misery. A& it is not the otyeet here to 
prove the moral perfection of God, I sfaaill take it ibf i^^^wt^, 
that God is pleased with the greatest sum of created bepfmi^»;lhis 
is his ultimate end in all his works and operations. A(»d wfen 
we consider how much happiness he has already pEfod^oe^i^ti^w 
every thing is adapted in its nature to this end ; a«d consider 
the great work of redemption, no one can have a dowfcl^. but 
that GqA ultimately seeks the greatest happiness. . 

From eternity God saw that the greatest snm of. created 
happii^ss was possiWe, a^d might be prodiMied. Thfa in. its 
own nature was an infinite and sublime source of happisess* 
Nothing whkb he could create would aftird him so much grait- 
ificaqtipn and delight, as the existence of such a snm o4*h«fi|^- 
nep.. IV please himself, to gialify to the fall this* dtq^Mitm) -■ 
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lifliistreart, is what moved and excited Him to produce every 
^^mg^^dk has existence. This disposition, in scripture calf- 
Wl^e,' is "a^ive m its nature ; is the primary, efficient cause 
of «B tbidtgs. Why does he create, or produce any event ? 
Tb please, or gratify this love, this disposition. This disposi- 
tldB, tlwn, moved him as an agent to employ his knowledge, 
or Minit^ wisdom, to devise and form a plan for the final at- 
tlimfaient of his end. This plan is as extensive as the works of 
God, both of creation and providence. It includes all the 
"Wofks of creation, and all the events of providence ; and no 
woi'k will exist, or event be produced, which is not necessary to 
'ttie production of the greatest happiness ultimately. All things 
Infemade by him, and for his^^/ecwwre they are and were created. 
The dis|io6ition of his heart moved Him to employ his ittfi- 
'Mit po^er, in ccurrying this plan formed by wisdom into final 
execution. Hence by his will every thing is produced. He 
said, let tbere'be light, and light was. In uke manner, his will 
produces every event, and creates every world. He wills, and 
ft is done. -In this way his will is operating, and will continue 
to operate, until his plan is fully executed in all its numerous 
pares. And this* disposition of Jehovah subordinates all things, 
throe^h ihe universe, to the greatest happiness. In producing 
aad itiereasing this, his pleasure is done ; his heart is gratified, 
and his' happiness is infinite. 

' Himce this love or disposition of God is the primary spring 
Ofaction, the firsts efficient cause of all things. By it all his 
Battirs^l' attributes^ his wisdom, his power, are exercised and dis- 
pUiyed in forming, and executing the best possible plan. His 
i^^tttfiding and mll^ considered as faculties or attributes, 
^*e controlled, directed, and governed by his heart, or his Ipve 
fef the general good. The attributes of God are all comprised 
in thtee;' benevolence, knowledge, and power, answering to the 
Ai6^kies*fn men called the heart, the understanding, and will ; 
^ they constitute a fulness sufficient for the accomplishment 
of any thing which isposMle, or which implies no contradic- 
*flcm or inconsistency^ They constitute an infinite fountain of 
gbod. In order to the existence of the greatest sum of created 
happiness, this fountain must flow forth in streams ; it must be 
diJTdsed, and commimieated. And it is this disposition, which 
^e ciAl benevolence, which puts it in motion ; wHich difluses 
^M tiomihiinicates itself in streams innumerable. This foun- 
tam contains in itself an active principle, which diffiises the 
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(bnntain 'm the displays of wisdom, power, goodnest» and bap* 
piness ; ^ that the perfect difiusiou or cooimaaicatioa of it is 
the highest good, or greatest sam of happiness eibtiag a& e9^% 
or out of itself. The sun is able to emit rays ; ^nd lhi« 
emission is the light and glory of the sun, which eoiani^toii ^xr 
ists external to itself, or ab txtra^ as some phrase it. So the iB«- 
finite, eternal fountain of all good contains ia itself a self inofvw 
ing, active principle, which emanates, and diffuses the (bnotaio* 
And this greatest diffusion is the highest possible deckurative 
glory of God ; and exists in that holy society of beii^ iaheav*- 
en, who constitute the kingdom of God. In this sooiety wiU 
be forever seen this eternal fountain, diffused perfectly, and in - 
its endless increasing happiness, the brightest di^ay of all thft 
attributes of Jehovah. So that, as has been shown, the^eatr* 
est sum of created happiness existing externally in this socieftyi 
and the greatest declarative glory of God, are one and the sane* . 
Here then we see, that benevolence is the primary, eternal, 
active, efficient cause of all good, of all the happiness^ which 
does exist, and of all the increasing haf^iness, which will exist 
through endless ages. The constantly increasing happiness of 
heaven through an endless duration, is the end s^ which benev- , 
olence ultimately aimed. Hence its utility is infinite ; ite 
beauty, excellency, and glory are unparallelled. If this active ■ 
benevolence bad not existed in God, no happine$s would&iaUy 
have had existence. If, instead of this, hi&faeai't had beeama* 
levolent, had delighted in misery, as satan does, all bis attri* ' 
butes would have been employed in producing misery,ta9d the 
universe would have been filled with it. But qow we Are fis*u 
sured from the benevolence of God, that the greatest haf^ptness 
will be enjoyed in heaven forever. Tlius glorious i&benevOll^nce.^ 
2. It prepares created intelligent beings for happiness^ 
and prompts them^ to seek it. — ^Until the heart is retiew^ by 
the agency of the Spirit, men are totally depraved* TJ*4^ 
have no moral goodness in their hearts. For benevol^ce 
comprises all moral goodness ; but they have a love for this 
world. Having no love for God, and a love for this world, ttey i 

' . forsake God, and live in rebellion. They have no principle 
within to move them to serve God, Henc^ they never- serve 
^lim until born againj. In regeneration, a benevolent disposi- 

^ tion or relish is created in the heart ; and the ^nner becomes a 
partaker of the divine nature. Then object^ whioh be bated he- 
loves ; and those evil ways, whic^ he loved, he hatQs^ N^^w^ 
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his h^rt delights in God, loves the Savior as his best friend:; 
he njoiees in the happiness^ of others, and takes complacency 
ID tlKholy characters of saints ; he loves God supremely, and 
his aelghbar as himself. 

Tbi)^ benevolence prepares him to serve God. Now he es- 
teemfthis yoke easy, and his burden light ; and it is as pleasant 
to bim to serve Grod, as it is to eat and drink. He is a member 
of tbe^family of God ; his heart is united to the interest of the 
foraily ; and the highest good of God's holy kingdom is the ul- 
tiraaie object of his pursuit. He therefore renounces the ser- 
vice-rf sin and satan forever ; and devotes himself, soul and 
body, with all his talents, and all the blessings and privileges 
granted bim, to the service of God his Father, and Christ his 
Savioii and friend; Thus benevolence prepares a person to 
serve Qod ; and it is the only quality, which disposes men to 
serve^tbeir* Maker acceptably. 

Agnin. It is benevolence alone, which prepared persons to 
^jof God.^ It IS this divine relish, which qualifies them to de- 
light in the sources of heavenly felicity. Without it, if in heav- 
en, persons couldnot be happy. Benevolence only delights in 
benevolence, in the service and praise of God. Except a man 
be b*irn again, he cannot see, that is enjoy, the kingdom of God. 
And without holiness no man shall see the Lord. — ^The unholy 
''^ill be forever excluded from the kingdom of glory. No un- 
clean thing Is to enter there. 

When we see clearly, that holiness is the only quality which 
prepares persons to ^^rve and enjoy God, we must be convinced 
oHtswility, excellency and beauty. It exceeds diamonds, ru- 
hies^ jrea all the riches and most precions things the world af- 
fords. Its value is equal to a state of endless, increasing hap- 
piness. Its woith equals the eternal blessedness to which it is 
nece^fy.— Next to happiness, it exceeds in value every attri- 
bute:andbles6iug. 

^» Benevolence is moral beanty. Without it no being has 
any nmral beauty, but is clothed with the deformity of sin. — 
Ktiowledge is always used to do good or hurt, according to the 
nature of the active principles of the heart. A benevolent rel- 
ish will govern, and improve all the information a person pos- 
sesses, in devising means and ways to promote happiness. And 
Ac will is equally under the influence of the heart. Every 
choice, or exertion, is made with a view of gratifying the heart. 

Htnce from foots and daily experience we find men using 
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their knowledge, and exerting their power, to gratify the pre- 
vailing ittclinations of the heart. The covetous improve afl 
their knowledge and power in amassing weiklth ; and the ]Mt>Qd 
and ambitious, in usurping authority, extending their dominion, 
-and reducing the world to a state of subjection. While the fal- 
len angels were holy, every power was exened to serve their 
'king. But as soon as they were deprived of this disposition, 
and blared governed, all their knowledge, subtlety and power 
-have been used in opposing God, defacing the beauty of his 
kingdom, and destroying its peace and harmony. 

Before they sinned they were bright, amiable, gloriras 
spirits ; reflecting divine rays, and shining with the splendors 
of holiness around the divine throne. But the moment they 
lost a benevolent disposition, they were stripped of ail their 
glory and beauty, were clothed with deformity, and have been 
to this day hateful demons. As soon as Adam sinned, his glory 
^leparted ; and the divine beauty with which he was adorned 
is never restored, until benevolence is reinstamped on the heart. 
Benevolence is the beauty, the exceHeney, and the mily crown 
of glory, with which intelligent beings are adorned. Without 
it they are deformed, loathsome, and hateful characters ; and 
can never be admitted into that world where every member re- 
flects the glorious rays of divinity. 

4. Benevolence is the only bond of union and harmony in 
the moral world. Those who are adorned with this spirit aim 
at the same ultimate end. They rejoice in each other's joy. 
Their hearts ultimately centre in the same object. They love 
God supremely, and are loved by him ; they love their Savior, 
and he rejoices in his bride ; their love to each other is mutual 
and strong. Thus by love they are connected with their king 
and head, and perfectly united to each other. 

In heaven, where benevolence is perfect, all are one. As 
Christ prayed, they are one with the Father, one with Christ, 
and onenesft is perfect among the members. There is no dis- 
cord there. They are one in sentiment, one in pursuit and ac- 
tion, and one in afiection. All hatred, envy, revenge, malite, 
and every disuniting and jarring passion, is eradicated. Be- 
nevolence is the only active governing principle in that world. 
Though the members of the heavenly society are innumerable; 
yet 4hey will eternally appear as one united body. Actuated 
by one and the same spirit, they will move around the throne 
of God their centre, with perfect harmony and regularity. As 




one they witt'.liow.beifeinr^tfae throne, aad confeM ftUitbej^ batte' 
isjfr^, Q^mK ; afr'One'thejT^cast theip crowns at hk^f^t^ aiMl ftc- 
,fc|iiji|kdge their allegiance ^ a&one they ^411 umie in^ the n^m* 
r of^raise ; and as one will ascribe domkiioti^ pow(ep and^ 
'^touGod, aodexak hhn^forever. 

useful, beauti&^ly and glorious is'that prineiple of i^ai*!^ 
w^ji^'thas pmtes mtlHons of tnillions in perfect bonds- of end-^ 
Ie9ffa:fe€tipn. Its beauty-and^lory are so bright, tbatthereis^ 
iifi4ie«d of^sun OP moon^ih heaven; and a}} the hosts ab^ve' 
slfiveas stana^ of the brighdeet splendor around the^tlirone, with^ 
vaaeasixig lostre forever. To have a clear view of the^^ glory -©^ 
aay things • we-'ought to survey it in a perfect state* FbiT'this^ 
revBoaJ ha^e represented benevolence as operating in hea\^eHv' 
1When we consider that benevolence is the eternal, priflMiryt 
zmA only efGcient cause, of all good existing in the universe ;^ 
the only prrnciple, which prepares intelligent creatures- to ^e^* re 
aad ergoyGoA^ and all good ; the only quality which constitutes- 
the^morail beaaty of rational ^agents ; the only uniting prineiple 
in b^av^t^ ; asthe light and glory ofthe universe ; we *n««t pro- 
iKMMEiGe its utility, glory and f excellency to sijnrpass all other 
tWpgMn worth and value. Ob how excellent, how- glortofW'is 
tUs^ dWi»« attribute* It is the divinity, beauty and' glory of- 
the Godheiad. It is the beauty, gloiry and brightness of all 1n^* 
teiligent beiogs« With it, in a perfect sta^te, endl^sJyfnoreas^ 
iflg JhapfMiiess iis inseparably (Connected. It is thegtefy of the** 
universe, and infinitely exceeds the sun in its' nveridian splendar^ 
iii>brightiiess, and in vivjifying, blissful, joyful rays. 

Cttgeotion. If benevolence is- a moral virtae^a holy aft^ctioivj 
because it is- useful 5 then evepy thing which is usefrils a mor- 
al virtue. The light and heat of the sun, health, food, and - 
r^ment, and a thousand similar blessings are useful,- and tend ^ 
ultimately to happinessw And if utility constitute thfr ncrttiw of' 
Awral virtue ^ everything, which has a final tendency-tohappi-'- 
oess^ is of course a moral virtue. 

AmswBT. Thts^bjection se^ms to arise either* from ig»o- 
ranoe^or negligeneey or a wisfc to conceal and pervert tbe^ruth. 
KjDrby making one plain an4 'envious distinction, wWch any * 
.c]j^eQiig))t see, tho.fow!e4)f the objection disappears-at onee. 
It i&.OBly necessary to make a distinction between na^ttra^^ ant}' 
lM>ral good ; a disUnetMn whiebis made by every one. And'- 
V w|iy has not the objector madfe4bis di^nctron in tliis case, as" 
V44esifta thousa^ other' ihsteMices f I can ^ve no treason 
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for tbi« omUsiiMi, but one or the other of the above catiseiU. 
It is grapted, that utility, or the tendgnqy 4^C»<iy jllWBf|f o i jyHi ' 
mote happiness altimatdy, does constitute the oature.<)ffg^^4- 
For the same reason one thing ought to be caile^ jgopdg^^vj^i[y 
thing ofthe same nature ought to be thus stiled. Thereif 9P^ 
difference, in their naiwrt, between natural and, moral good. 
Tbejr are both good, because their ultimate tef^ienfy is to A|^ 
ioess. And every thing is evil for the same reason ; becm^ 
iu ultimate tendency is to misery. Natural good Js not so calh 
ed for one reason, and moral good for a very difiej^nt.r^a^^if. 
This is not the. ground ofth^ distinction bet^i^en natural- aj^d 
moral good. Moral good is.predicated of no action or exai«- 
^se, but those of moral agents. The light and heat of tl^ $nm 
9/te not actions of a moral agent ; yet being in their oatare 

S)od, they are i^iled a naturvd^good, to distinguish them froot^ 
e actions of moral agents. Inedeed every thing belonging to 
a moral agemt is not a moral good or evil. Knowledge, or ^ 
understanding with numerous operations, are not in a mo^ 
sense good ; they are not morot virtues* Neither is j^otrer, or 
the will and its operations. Divines have always made a dis^ 
tinction between the natural and moral attributes of Deity* 
And the same distinction is applicable to created moral agents^ 
Moral good and evil are not predicable of every thing in exis- 
istence, but of active principles and their operations. Nor of 
active principles, unless they exist in a being, who is a proper 
moral agent. The reason of it is obvious. 

Now benevolence is an active principle, and belongs to the 
heart, and is the primary efficient cause of all the good or hap- 
piness which exists in the universe. This has been made evi- 
dent. It is then a moral principle ; and all its exercises or op- 
erations, which are commonly called the affections and passions, 
are also moral. And to distinguish all other actions, exercises 
l^operations which are good, they are called natural ; good in a 
natural sense. Hence, although' all things are good for the 
saqie reason^ beoiusc they tend in their nature to prpduee bap- 
pioess ultimately, or are ustful ; yet is it proper for tbe«eits<»M 
assigned to. distinguish between them, and calHome ofithem^f 
na^uro/, and others a ^ro/ good. This fully and £airly,«MNt|k 
and answers the ol^ection. So that we may now^y, thatfb^. 
nevolence is a moral virtue, because it is.usefuli oi^ toi^i^tA 
happiness ultimately. And tth»t the light and hj^ii^ oCtW-^^^l 
and other things similar. in their natiir?, are gpod^be^ci^e thi^ 
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i#tetbrar virtues, if so called. And the ground of this dis- 
tiii^on has been made clear and evident ; and the objection 
fc Answer^. 

''^1 hav^ nov^ ethibited my sentiments on this all important 
Jjtf^t. And if any understand what has been written, they 
wffl consider benevolence to consist in a disposition of relish of 
Ae' hestrf ; and view the hsippiness of others, or the greatest 
ttappln^ss of God's holy kingdom, as its ultimate end, which ii^ 
^^ght for it$ oWn sake, and not with an aim to any other ob* 
ject beyond it more excellent. In this Kght they will see. It U 
*€ thost' beautiful, excellent, and glorious disposition, which 
CJ&i ekist in anj' moral a^ent. They will see it is the Original; 
«temal,* efficient cattse of all the good in elistenpe ; jCs the only 
active, ^cient cause, which has ptit every wheel in motion, 
attd^ontintresthem till its ultimate end is obtirined. Benevo- 
lenC€* i<i th« cause of all the happiness existing forever in heav- 
^5 and* also the source of the perfect gratification of every 
benevolent desire. It is the first cause df all things, and its 
Ustend is the highest possible pleasure of benevolence. It is 
fteal^ha and omega in causing and attaining the greatest 
Wfti of happiness. 



tl^>fc^ yfr'^jfr'fty 



£ssAV xsaoL 

On RegerieraUon. ' 

' Wlttrt otif Savioi* terms being born again, and generally by^ 
Aeolegians is stiled regeneration, is essentral to futnre bappi-' 
tfess. It is a subject very intei'esting and impottant. The 
^bctrlne is very difiei'ently explained by the ministers of Christ; 
And'tto wohder, wh«i ire con^dei* that each one describes it ac- 
«Or^li«g to the views he ha^ of the ^ipd and heart of man.' J 
I^^emrsltioii is a change whic4l takes place in the mind, and' v. 
fte hewt is especially the sUl^ect of it. And if any persW ) 
ktve erroneous views of Iht heart, ihey will err in their expla- 

IS 
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aatfoD of this change. This^ as well as almost every oliiM 
^o^rine of the gospe), requires a distinct, consistent, and s^y^ 
tematic view of tt^e faculties and operations of the mind, in dr^ 
der to explain and il.histrate it according to facts and experi-^ 
f nee. ^d to give an explanation of the new birth, wbi<^ 
will agree with the word, with facts, and experience, reqoir^ 
just views of the htunan heart. No doctrine requires sadb 
knowledge more than this. An^i this will appear more and 
nH)re evident, as we proceed in a discossion €)f the subject. 

A full and just view of the new birth requires an attention to 
diree distinct propositions. These are the following : Wh}^ iff, 
this change necessary f In what does it consist ? And wh^' 
ate its fruits i If a person embrace false views coneerniog ei^* 
er of these heads, he lays a foundation for a final deception^^ 
and endless disappointment. Feeling the necessity of clear 
and JQst views of this subject, and how fatal an error here may 
prove^ I enter upon it with* trerobfijig and caution. 

1. Why is regeneratiou necessary 9 Christ says, except a 
man be bora again, be €anHot enter into the kingdom of heav- 

CJJ. 

That change is aina«ngly interesting and important, wbicb 
is necessary to eternal life. And a distinct understanding of 
its necessity, will prepare the way to a just view of its nature. 
In a natural state men are unprepared for a heavenly state of 
existence. The heart is such, if a person were i^ heaven, he 
eould behold no object which wouM adbrd bimanydetight,^or 
gratify one desire. Regeneration then is necessary, to pre- 
pare persons for the enjoyment of the objects and employments 
of that world. To this end a new creation is necessary. This 
will be evident, when the necessity of this change is clearly ex- 
plained. 

The word of God represents unrenewed persons nsdead, blind^ 
\ and deaf I and without 6!ie seriie to delight in divine objects. 
Tbffy tuive eyes, ears, and life, and all the senses necessary to 
relish and ei\;oy worldly objects | but not one sense to deligM 
in heavenly sources of enjoytnent. Being sfnritually dead, if^ 
they were in heaven, they eould not enjoy any object there^ 
any more than a dead man ' can enjoy vbe objects of sense itr 
this world. And if the happiness of heaven consisted in be» 
holding the li^fat of the sun, and the numerous colors its rays^ 
reflect, and in hearing mek>dious strains of music^ it is evideiM^ 
the blind, aad deaf would find no ofc^ct, wbicb could affprilf 
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^fm any pleaiore. Henee, the e^oyments of heaven are of 
Mniia nature, that sinners could no more be happy th^re, thafi 
l^l^ld person could experience pleasure from earthly objects^ 
oj^^bj? blind from the light, or the deaf hi the most hsinmoniou!} 
i|(ldk;. Natural men have not one sense, which is a necessary 
wiparatiQii for the enjoyment of heavenly objects. Here then 
p the inquiry, what has man lost ; and what ts the nature of 
Us l^art, which disqualifies him entirely for the eajoyments of 
a heavenly state ? 

The word of God teaches us, that Adam was made upright ; 
created in the image of God, natural and moral. As betievo^ 
kttce, or holiness, or love, is the only moral attribate in the di- 
vine character ; Adam, to be created in the moral image of 
Gk>d, must be endued with the same love, the same benevolent, 
holy principle* And as an attribute in God is not simply an 
exercise, but a principle, or rellsb for the existence of happiness 
as the only absolute good ; so men, to be holy, must have m 
similar attribute. They must have an appetite, or relhh, to 
d^ight in happiness as an absolute good, and rejoice in it 
wherever they see it. Accordingly, Adam was created with 
this holy appetite or relish. Those who are bom with eyes, 
tte prepared to rejoice in light and colors ; and those who 
have ears, to delight in melodious sounds. And we know the 
five senses of the body are necessary, to prepare us to enjoy aH 
the objects of time and sense. And if we divide all objects of 
6BjoymeBt in the universe into two general classes, and call one 
natural or temporal^ and the other moral or spiritual ; then, as. 
our bodily senses are requisite to enjoy the former, so some - 
attfil;ate, or sense must exist in the heart to prepare us to en- 
joy the latten All men do or may know, that our bodily sen- 
ses do not prepare us to enjoy spiritual objects. The only 
sense, which prepares us to enjoy moral objects, is seated in the 
heart. It is the heart only, which loves, and delights in spirit- 
ad^ things. And A.dnm was created with a heart to love God, 
^4 rejoice in him as his supreme good. 

He was created with a holy, benevolent appetite, relish, or 
disposition. And this prepared him to love and delight in ev- 
ery divine object ; in every object, which is a source of happi- 
ness to holy beings in heaven. He had oUier appetites created 
in. his heart, to prepare him to love worldly objects, and seek 
tnemas far as would be necessary to his preservation and comr 
ftfti^f this life. ^Ht not cme of those appedtes ever loves or 



delighu in iptfitual tbinfft. Tbut A<fein wn$^m^$i,^a^, 
pur? and upright; endued mtb every appetite, nece^^nry jta/tiH^ 
j«y God as bis supreme fountaiui and take comfort ifi worldly 
d}jects. 

But when he ate the forbidden fruit, be forfeited the.isoral 
image ofGodf and was deprived of it. Iq that dayyin^a npw* 
al sense he died. And we see a great change had t^en pbu^o 
in bis feelings. Instead of delighting in God, and rmmi^g^o 
meet him when he heard his voice m th^ garden, he ooWt i^tW^ 
from him, and endeavors to hide himself from his »igb|«, Ue 
fears his Maker, and trembles before him., , Npw notjbiwg re- 
mained in his heart to love 'and delight in God* |ie wn&,m^ 
fully disqualified for the enjoyment of spiritual ol^c^s, ^^ 
person id a natural sense dead, is in that state unprepai|?d ftr 
the enjoyment of worldly objects. And as all bis posteriQ^a^ 
liom destitute of the moral image of God, they have nothing^iii 
.their hearts which prepares them for the epjpjment of spiriting 
objects. They are as really disqualified for the enjoymwti^ 
heavenly objects, as the blind, deaf, or dead, are for the.enjojfe 
ment of light, colors, and melodious soupds. I}^pe,tbe.r99r 
son why they are in scripture represented as blind^ dea(^ *aM# 
dead: They have no taste or relish for any objfectSy^ut.tho^ 
of a worldly nature, such as property, boqor^ and sepsual de« 
lights. 

Hence wefind his a fact, that when a dopr of mercy isopanr 
ed to sinners by the death of Christ, apd provision is mad^ fot« 
tln;!^ entertainment and salvation, and all are ^invited to^co^a^t. 
unto the supper prepared for them, and uot oue will qomf ; aU- 
wish to be excused, and make light of the invitatioo» and go ' 
their ways, one to hts farm and another to bis {nercbamliii^ . 
,Why are men guilty of such almost unapcountable conduct lit 
Reason teaches, that when perishing sinners are .dyiQg, tbf^ 
would bear the invitation, ' Come, for all things gre ready^V 
with joy ; and that^a)! would flock to the marris^e supper of l|e 
Sod of Go(J, in haste, and with gladness. , put /no, (bey pr^^fipi^), 
this world to the gospel (east, and will not comp i% i^htJ^:h 
life. And the reasons are, they have no {tpji^ite, /^qiroUsh* ( 
for earthly, perishing objects. And as ^l'^|f ^Iffeg^^^rn^^ii- 
Oot by reason, but by their hearts, so they'wiQ.jCpafever ac^ ^n-^> 
cording to the nature of the appetites w^i(^gov«i^ib|EH9)H. 
This is the reason, why we see God the fouut||in of aU|^9|D4, • 
ibrsaken, Christ slighted and rejec|ed, and theigOfp^^fH^ppflb.' 



lfegl^<^H^. Tiffs IS the reason, why we see mankind so earnest m 
**d^^3?*rsuits after worldly good. /They have no love for God, 
^fellWey Rive thte world. Heuce they worship and serve the 
creature, and not th^ Creator. 

u The supper prepai*ed for sinners in this world is the marriage 
M||9pei''of the Lamb in heaven, upon which saints and angels 
''fettit. It includes every source of happiness enjoyed in heaveM« 
And fbr the reason sinners do not delight in it on this earth, 
Ar iS\e Hatne reason they would not enjoy it in heaven. Hen^ 
"ifthe^ were, admitted into that blessed state, they would iiot 
ibfttme object there to afford them the least satisfaction. They 
<#oiiId (ake no delight in the marriage supper of the Lamb; 
^d diey would find no earthly objects there to feast and enter- 
^0 them. So that heaven would not afford them one ol^t 
rf' pleasure. But as there they would clearly see, that Ckx! 
vas'agaidst them, that saints and angels hated their characters, 
M every thing was opposed to their pride, and self exalting 
Wspo^tions ; and that they were really only fit to be despised, 
and treated as enemies to all good ; every thing would be m 
soaree of pain to them. Instead of being happy, they would 
tft exceedingly miserable. The reason is, they have no relish 
ftwp the pleasures of that world. And they will Qnd there no 
earthly riches, honors, Or pleasures, to afford them any deltgbt. 
As they cannot be happy there they will be excluded, and e^n- 
fewd in the prison of darkness,ahe oply place fgir wluch their 
hearts «re prepased. There in confinement they ca:n no mof^ 
dirturb the peace and happiiYess of God's kingdom. We now 
W^, why a chatige of heart is necessary ip -heavenly felicity ; 
we ^ee wfey ^ person, unless born, again,. qan^ot enter the 
kifigdbm of heaven. The reason is, men, n^ their natural state 
haVe no^app^tke, no relish, fen* any of thps^pbjects which coa- 
8tteitelheteirriagse feiast of the Lumb, and which are the only 
fiooWfesbffaichy after death. \ 
'^B.*%tlfchd to the nature of that chapgje, wliich is effected, in. 
^^c^lbiathita. Regeneration is a nwcrea/ion. There is sttmc'^. 
^M%'ciieate^ in the heart, which had never before had any ex- ' 
isiAMtM h.'^'Ehitis ^ truth taughtin many passages of scrip- 
tan^r' The «po$tte 6iUh, If any man be in Christ, ne is a new 
^t^ftl JleHher cireumcision avajletli ;?ny things ly^r undrv. 
ciMiihioti, hut a taew creature. And that, which i$ created in 
w'lWkrt. is catlled the new man^ the inner man, Sf we «re 
j ^^WllWidwI'tb put off the" old man^ and put on the new man. 
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jftnd as in i^gtaeration something new is eveateil, hence aH wfaw 
9fe horn «g«in are stiled new creetturesy and ai*e said to be cre^' 
ajNdf to be the sntijeets of a creation. ^' We are his worktAan^ 
sfaip.created in Christ Jesus." This worikman&hip isa creation. 
Sim0U SNre new men, created after God in rtghteonsness and 
bciliiiess. And have pot on the new man, which is renew<* 
ed in knowledge after the image of hkn that created h&hi. So> 
they are called new born bahes. 

• Jis regeneration is evideotly, according to scripture, a trea^. 
4iQn ^ we may ask, wlmt is created ' An appetite, rethh, or' 
disfMsitioQ to be pleased with divine objects, is what is created 
in the heart. By creating this relish, the lost moral image of 
God isrettowrf: the holy image with which A\lam was crea-^ 
4i|d. **Put on the new man, which after God is created ia 
righte9asness and true holiness." Here the new man created 
is €^er Oodf a likeness of God, which consists in righteous- 
fMss and true holiness. And the new maa is said to be after 
the ^'flMg^of hira that created him. Such texts make it evi- 
dettti, that tn regeneration the moral image of God, which waf^ 
lost by the fs^ll, is restored. The moral, character of God is 
love, or beaev<olente. God k love. His moral image in men* 
is the s$i8e disposition, appetite, or relish, which is styled teitif 
ibat love to^ God and man, which the law requires.' 

^^ By tUs we see what the new creation is. It is the creatio^ 
of thai relish, whi<;h prepares a person to foe pleased and d^ 
liji^hled with that class ofot^ts, caHed moral, or spiritual, dt^' 
tliidne. It i« au appetite or disposition to be pleased and de- 
lighted with the character of God, of Christ, with the law and * 
government of God, with the truths or doctrines of the gospel, 
wkh the service of €rod, with the characters oT saifkts and ati- 
gek ; and all those objects, which are the sources of all the* 
joys and felicity in heaven. Objects of this class infinifely ei^ 
ceed in value, beauty, glory, and excelleace, that class which 
is generally styled earthly, worldly, temporal, atid faditi^. 
We have shown that no one, antecedent t^ regeneration, hiS' ^ 
any delight in this divine class of objects. So for from il, tk^ . 
as jthey are opposed to the desires and puvsnits of men, tfaey^ 

, excke in the hearts of the nnreoewed hatred ani opposftuhi. 

^ nBu^ wh^p born again, with this new relish they are prepared to ' 
.be pleased with thens to love, and desire them as their pioiittte.* 
"This new appetite created in the heart is a spiritual, hcXy Ufif 

' It ift the «y6 of the heart by which it discerns the b^my of IB-f " 
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^Q<^iect8; the ear hywhkk tb^ h«ar wi^ pleMnre tW 
fjj^kofGo^ in. all his dootrides mad ptee^s; the s^»a#-ef 
ifjI^iM^^ by which tb^ sjneil the sweet odor of diviiieihiogs.^ 
4f irehsb^ otpnUitef by which Ib^ tnkie so^i^taiteve ^weisteifei 
i^dpiriiq^l ^j0vt» ; tod thefmlif^ or ^enM, by wki«h they re* 
ifl^e'm Qei with joy uA^^akable. TUs o$w «ppHke ere^J^ 
ed in the heart eonipris^ft every aeiiBey whidi is itstribed to 
m^t^ k thfi word ofG^^aod whii^h in p^uMar to tbema 
qeac^^wben ^ person is boni tguinbt 16 said to ha^ 0y es 4o deo^ 
tifurs tQ hear» a^49 heairttoreaUaeftiidlove alUbf betetieswMl 
glories of divine objects, lie is no loogear in a ttttlerof pevfed 
splritii&t de^thr 4arioess^ deli&ess^ luid tontish stuflAdi^. the 
cf^OQ of ihisoem appetite ii bridging perscos from ^darkn^M 
ii^ maMrVelious.lighl. ; This n^^fw relithi drettedin the heett^ b 
l^t iiij^80d intQ it. Tois is the way by whieh God shkiea 
iQl^ltie heart. Add this n^ appelile is a'pmeiple of Egbti» 
tiicilie^, .by wt^h.christiMs sbid/s, as lighta in the vi^orldkf 
T);^ emit ray ^ o^ light ; and these rays ore a refleiibo of dt* 
v^li^ht, jis the iQoba i'eflects the ray^ of the iiin« And by 
^l^^^ight tb^y gloi'ify Aeir Father^ who is iiflieftvjeft. 

^I^e paints ^re c^alled ahildi^ea of the hgfat^ and of the day* 
Tbey are said to eofae to the light, add walk hi it. Tfa^ \ 
Im the Jight, and hate the dafk^ss in whicfh they dnee liv^ 
ej[* Ai^d if they live as t)my ought) their Ugbt shiil^s taoi^ 
ali'fl|dre imto the perfect day. Aitoi like stars they will sbwe 
aro^ad the throne of the liaitfb foteVer, refieothag the light of 
ti«,9Ui^of righleousnete. v 

t'nien person are bom again they are brdi^t intio a tiew 
wofW ; as refJily so as^ a person bdiu bJind, and aSterwitfd ha^ 
^J^Spive*^ hiqii,; or m ooe hdrti deaf h^ eiarsf given* Win H$ 
h^if \ pt d^ otie roiised to life. from actual deolb, wilLa|if>ear to 
himself, to be in a new worlds Nt>w they s«^ beto^ea, whitfc 
%y n^ver ssnr before j they hef>r thetdelddy ^ Godfs v«Jee, 
which they n^ver hea#d be^e 5 and tbey haVeitctr ieti»^i^em 
fi^imgBi'4Jjl?^ciiom md dedrtii and i/f^ill live a ilew Ufe. Witk 
tbe» iii^cpfdiag to scEiptniie, (^M tbitigs are done away^l tb^ 
Qai^geir fiAoe their alTectionapn this world, aor - sedt it tm 
tbejf iMirtioo^ > behold all thit^?s aee beeome oew* They view ' 
^Wojycets in a new li^|jto» md ejLporience oow vifews, firf- 
*^^^j0^Uon^j Wj^ys, t0Whi€bth^yhadalwaiyalM^aMlli»<^^ ' 
S&tf^ ,,V(re hi^ape see^ that^realaiig thtsiififi^.bolg^.ralMi i&^l»^ 
hean/aoeordin^ to repre#eelaiioiia an the4»tUe, ilsabes thaiir 
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MwcPMtQret ; it is giviiif tbem 9ye% i0 see, ears to hear^ fid, 
ifiMMitli0d«ad ; briiging &em mte a new worlds in which the 
beaotki and glories of divine objects excite in them new viewfi 
Irfbctioiis^ «ttd mm feelings of joj and delight. Koff t^ey 
walk Ml the light, love k^ becoflse lights themselves, and shlqf 
to the praise of divine grace. Thif( is a great, and blessed, 
w ot wtei f al, Mid glorious chaoge ; Md it conasts primarily i^ 
creating in the heart this new appetite, restoring the lost imagf 
of God« • They hereby become the children of God, sustain i^ 
Hew relatfos to him ; and are now pr^>ared to love, serve, and 
eajoy Mm here and forever. 

' Again. Creating this holy relish in the lieart, in wfiicb this 
gveat cbafige coosisls, is eSecied by the agency of the. Holy 
SpMt. It is the office work of the spirit to renew the Lealtf 
and then carry on the glorious work ot sanctificatioii, till 
saittta arrive to the stature of perfect men in Christ. Hence 

< we are wM to be bom of the Spirit. And we find the great 
>fVork ofreitewiag and t sanctifying the heart, is general^ la 

* scripture asoribed to the Spirit^ the third person in the Qo^ 
head. Hence the reason why saints are called spiritual ; w^ 
ttey are led by the Spirit, and by hiio quickened, porified, and 

' assisted. The Mnct'^ealion of the Spirit begins in regenetA" 
lion, and is carried on by bis influences to the perfect day^ 
By the Spirit we are renewed, created anew, purified, enfigbt' 
ened, quickened, and filled with joy and consolation. This is 
a most gloTfotts work of the Spirit, a work absolutely necessa** 
ry to eternal life. How great, then, is the proonse and gift ,e£ 

• the Spirit. And as far as any oppose this work of th^ Spm^ 
they are said to resist the Holy Ghost, to quench, and giieTe 
the ^Spirit. And this is one of the greatest,and most dangeiro^ 

' sins ; because there is daager of blaspheming the Spirit^ s^ 

< committing the shi which will never be forgiven. ^ 

And this work of the Spirit is i$utautaneau$. Creation fmm 

? adtbkig, or prodncing something aew^ is always an instan|fH 

neons work. It is abmird to suppose a thing to be oily in f^irt 

* bfought into essstence. God said, let there be B^t, and %ht 
'^ was. It was not some- tine rising into real being, it eiiusted if^ 

s ' stantly; ' Evcnry person^ in a spiritual sense, is either dead or 

• alive. He is. wot a. day, w one moment, passing from death 

^ !?^* ®^ ** *8**><^y ^ *« Spirit thw WW appetite is io- 

"^'^f m ^ fymmtni ^ ^ Although rc^reneratio^ as an. i||$l^tw#otta 

w«ih» yet the work of saiictific)i|ifn is progressive. Tbi$ 
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rk begins in regeneration, and in an iilstant ; and others it 
>g^i^sses through life; Saints bl^^n 'to live 'm a momentij 
ktt^stife'is incfedsed^ Md ilivigovstted aH their! ^laj^^lilt 
^^*Veajh' heaven. '^ *" - » , . 

_. ^Whe Well also to observe her^^ a feiv^Aiags inoreili.i;^ 
%kidn%*tbfs chahpre. ft appears evident, when aH.th«.pii9SiH^ 
jiM«'of sirfptnre are carefblly compared, and their . kpport i^ 
u^erstooo, that the otifj fhin^ immediately done^in regen^ixl^ K 

SH^is'the creation of this holy appetite in <he hearl. fTUs | 
li^a^ing anew, aiid restoring the moral iiiiag^^f(jrod|«i$)ikh ] 
's tost at the (all of Adam. If this be tme, tbe» bonier ide^, | 
w^<^ man^ bring into view, are erroneous. Same treat tbe 
^l^ct s& though they believed the thange consisted in ajter- 
itigthe bature of sfn. As though pride was duinged into b«<- 
;|4Bify,, selfishness fnto benevolence, and love for this world iti 
*a lofffe'for heavenly things ; oppositiM to God ililo. love to 
lifti,^%ati^ed to men into love for them,' a^d sa in relatioti to 
felKIr stofol affections ; as though their nat^ife ni »io altered^ 
^di frott being sinful they now become holy. But this senti- 
jiieiit sfppearsf to be contrary to scripture, to reason^ and to all 
'ickind philosophy of the mind; - Sin may be stibdued, afid 
<^ad!<fated from the heart ; but its nature cannot be changed. 
To suppose, that pride can be changed into humility, or any 
ifitftd aiTection c^ he made holy, is very absurd. Not only 
'^i lint this would eflfectually destroy that win'fare, wbieh alt 
*fetbri^ans experience. For to make a warfare on. this ground, 
"ffie ifame affection, as pride for example, must be partly prid^, 

"*%iicl" pdrtly humHityj or partly holy, and partly sinful ; and 
Vbtn the conlest would consist in having the same sinful 
'^jiflbctiori fight against itself. The proud- dr sinful part, figbt- 

'[\^a ^gttinsttbe hofy or humble part. This is representing the 

^¥Stae affection as having two natures oppdsed to each other. 

Every affection is no more th^ a feeling and desire, simple in 

^Ibar niatiure. And to represent an affection as having two na« 

%hl^, and Opposed to itself, is as absurd as to suppose the 

^'^fktae drop of water as having two nature^ ; one part a fljuid, 

**^lli& 'the otfh^ a sdid. This is so absurd evely on^ will rejett 
'lU Sentiment, as s6on as the inconsistency of it i^ fairly staffed. 

*^ *^d^e speahin such k manner as wOuM lead oife tostippese,? 

^ifil^ ^considered sitil as wholly subdued and er^licated in regent 
iKr^idbl Ifi M% sense they seem to understand the p^ssage^ in 

*^^^ft9i ^Gbd sstys, I will fake awaji tb^ heart sf slao^ttid ^v«, 



th«m a lietn df fl^sh. Whatever Jitdy he the meaimig 6f t^ 
l^eissage; U cannot mead, that all shi is eradicate. For if th» 
i/^tfi ^ fkct, diristians would never experience any warfare 
within. For this warfare consists in the opposition of the fie^h 
to the spirit, or of the old man to the new man. But according 
lo this semiment, when a person is born again, the flesh, tHe 
old mad, is subdu^, eradicated, no longer has any being in the 
heart. The scripture every where represents christians as hav- 
ing a body of san and death remaining in them ; as having 
flesh, and spirit, an old and new man, fighting against each oth- 
er. Hence taking away the stony heart, and giving a heart 
of ^sh cannot mean, that sin is all eradicated, and the person 
}s now perfectly holy. To construe it consistently with other 
passages^ its meaning must be, that the power of the stony 
heart i^ les&encxi, has received a deadly wound, will no more 
feign without opposition, and wiirflnally be wholly subdued^ 
and eradicated. If, then, we make the word ofGod our guid^, 
we must still vi^fT a person who is born again as havitig every 
sin, the old man, as still remaining in him. Not one sin is era^- 
icat^d. And all the change is this ; a new, ho]}^ principle is 
created in the heart, which will ever fight against all remain- 
ing sk^ and daily weaken its power, and keep it in subjection^ 
until the day arrives, when the new man will gain the victory, 
ai>.d all remainitig sin wiH be wholly and forever subdued or 
eradicated. Then the person is perfect, perfectly holy, and 
has no sin remaining to pollute him, or disturb his peaee and 
happiness. 

There are also some, who consider regeneration as immerdi- 
^ litely alfecting all the faciiliies of the mind. They say, thlrt 
^ t6is change consists in enlightening the understanding, renew- 
ing the heart, and i^bduing the wUL Hence regeneratrofa 
do^S'UOt Inspect directly one faculty, any more than anotiet'. 
Thi^ is cotifounding thing^, which ought to be distingmiJieH; 
and suii^ounds the subject with mist and darkness. It is trci^, 
that this gr^t diange affeets all Ae faculties indirectly ;hk 
(he immediate effect produced is in one faculty only. Th^ 
Iteart U the stibject wrought upon, and affected, as has bedb 
shown in all that has been said on this subject. In the heart 
a tiew appetite is created. When this is done, a person is pre- 
pared to be pleased with a divine' class of objects. Light & 
the understanding, andthe obedience of the will, are consequen- 
H^, ^hidi^llow diis ebmrg^ te the heart. T^ udcleistaii^- 
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S|ipd tbe wilJl are ever under the loflaence und go^eennxvent 
fjm lieart. Hence as long as the heart continues totally corr 
Ijipt, all the other faculties will have a wrong direction. But 
98 far as the heart is renewed and right, the other faculties 
will then bav<? a right direction. A reformation in every per* 
$m must begin in the hearf. And creating this new relish in 
the heart will incline every person to lead a new life ; and so 
fv ^8 he, is governed by this holy relish, all the ei^ercises and 
^r^tion> i^i the mind will be directed to the glory of God. 

Wten the heart is renewed as explained, a person then do- 
ubts in the character of God, and in all that class of objects 
Hdilft^ ipora^ or divine* Now the person will delight ip con* 
tenoplating and studying thern^ He will, therefore, confine the 
pttemion of the understanding to them. Now the understand- 
ii^ beholds new beauties, perceives neyr sensations and desire^* 
l^ii^ clear atxl distinct views of every gospel doctrine, and wi)! 
iQ^>rave in knowledge daily. Previous to this change in the 
lieaW, and while secure, he seldom attended to divine olyects ; 
«^d when he did, the disrelishof the heart to the truth blinded, 
9s^ prejudiced him to such a degree, he was nuire likely to 
€Uibrj?ce errors than the truth. The heart blinded the under^ 
Handi(^ai>d by its influence led him to judge of every thing 
10 as to please the heart. Und^r conviction, previous to re^ 
geaeratipp, persons through the influence of fear turn their at- 
temion to divine objects ; and the truth is so obvious, they soon 
W^wve they are great sinners, justly deserve hell, are depenr 
dent, and if saved, it rapst be by grace. This light preparef 
^ Wjay for a change of the heart. Yet they see no beauty in di-- 
^ne objects ; and instead of being pleased with them, opposir 
^0 is excited ; fear, and the distress which attends it, is a load 
M^ heavy to be borne long at a time. But as soon as th^ 
fipartis renewed, then divine objects please^him ; his fears an4 
distress of mind are gone ; he is relieved of his load and bur- 
wn. A«d these objects, which before gave him ,p^ia, ooif 
flease him» and aflbrd him great satisfaction. The new $eQ* 
f^^^j joy«, and desires, which he experiences, are new object^ 
0f perception. He now knows what the feelings and joys. qf 
*pIigion are./ In this respect the uiiderstanding has new lighi, 
^Weh is attained by experience, as the greater part of our 
few^ledge is. Now he will attend to tlje truth, will make it ^ 
^ttljiect of study, and will be daily growing in light and knowt 
^^^ And bis understanding will he inor^ enlightened ofteii^ 
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^n one month, than it had previously been in many yeats^ 
But all this light or knowledge is the consequence, the firak, of 
the change produced in the heart. Before'his heart is chsmged^ 
a person's understanding is unimpaired, is sound and good. A 
person in a dungeon with good eyes cannot see objects. 'BaA 
the fault is not in bis eyes. So a person in an unrenewed stat» 
is kept by his evil heart in darkness ; and many are surptisingo 
)y ignorant o{ divine truth. But the fault is not in tbe nniev^ 
standing ; its eyes are s^ound and good. Remove every ob- 
stacle which had perverted the understanding, and kept its eyes 
closed ; then it will perform its office, and judge of divine things 
according to truth, As the understanding is not iaipaired by 
the fail, but is blinded by the heart as our natural eyes are by 
a thick vail ; so remove this vail, and the aversion of the heart 
to truth, the understanding will then see objects as they are, 
and improve in light and knowledge. Hence as the aiNiei^ 
standiAg is not impaired by the fall, and, considered asan eyt, 
is in a sound healthy state, it needs no change or alterafion. 
All that is wanting is, to remove the vail which Minds it, which 
intercepts its sight. This vail is the heart. Renewki^«r cre- 
ating this holy relish in the heart, is removing this vail, as firr 
as' a person is governed by this new appetite. As sin stiti re- 
mains in the heart, so far as this governs, his anderstending 
will be still blinded ; but so far as bis new tas^ governs, it will 
see, and judge of things as they are. Hence the liglit of the 
understanding is the consequence and fruit of regeneration. So 
that this change makes no alteration in the understanding ; it 
respects the heart solely and primarily, and light in the intellec- 
tual part is a consequence of it. 

With respect to the will, it is always obedient to the heart. 
It is always exerted according tothe pleasure of the heart. The 
design of every volition is to obtain the object, which is pleas- 
ing and gratifying to the heart. Hence the way to subdue the 
"will is to renew the heart. It is said, ^* Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power." When that day arrives^ ia 
which the power of God is exerted to renew the heart, then- die 
will is obedient. As the heart has a hew pleasure, so bow 
there will be a new train of volitions. It is also said, hb ar- 
rows shall be sharp in the heart of the king's enemies; When 
the enemies of God see their wickedness and danger, this Kgfat 
in the understanding excites painful sensations in the heart ; 
^ensaUons keeo as those produced by arrows, when tbc^ wqiukI 
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not come unto me, every one would be ready to ask, why will 
tfaey not come f The i^ason is, the character of Christ does 
Hot please the natural heart, but is offensive to it. So the will, 
ever obedient to the heart, rejects him. Renew the heart, thea 
Ifce. toII readily chooses him as a Savior. Creating a new rel-r 
feb ID the heart is the way by which peisons are drawn to Christ, 
and made willing to come unto him for life. 

The will viewed as a faculty is not impaired, nor its nature 
altered^ by the fall. After Adam sinned he wasjost as capable 
4tf> choosing and refusing objects, as he was previous to liis falL 
But a very ^eat change took place in his heart. He lost his 
holy relish, and was no more pleased, as he had been, with mor- 
al and divine objects. Now his heart was imperfect, sinful, and 
corrupt. It now, like a vail, blinded the understanding, and 
commanded the wiU to reject God, and choose this world for a 
portion. But when the heart is renewed, it is again ^teased 
irith divine objects ; the vail being removed, the understand- 
ing is filled with light, and the will is directed to reject the 
world, and seek God as the best portion and fountain of living 
.waters. The motion of every faculty will be towards God ^ 
its centre, as far as a person is influenced and governed by this 
sew and holy appetite. This is the way in which the tuider- 
ktanding and will are affected, in regeneration. The heart or 
taste is the subject of the operations of the Holy Spirit, and the 
«ily subject directly and immediately affected. In this facul- 
ty a great and glorious change is effected by creating in it. a 
-n^w and benevolent appetite. In consequence of which the uu- 
derstanding is greatly enlightened, and the will is obedient, to 
the heas^, and conformable to the law of God ; and the life and 
^•conduct of the person, from that day he is renewed, will bar- 
-mooise with the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, a^ far as 
-beis governed by this new relish created in him. 

Again. Some suppose regeneration is effected by light, 

' and moral persuasion. They suppose that light and proper 

- motives are sufficient to change the heart, and produce an en- 

. tire refonnation in any person. 

• But surely such persons have no correct views of the human 

miiid, or of the nature of moral depravity. If they had, they 

would' agree with the scriptures in viewing regeneration to be 

an^ creation; so that all, who are born, again, may with 

propriety be styled taew creature. But has light in the intel^lect 



Ilk^wer to create aometbiiig from nothing ? Have any motived 
power to create something new ? If any can believe this, tliey 
betray great ignorance respecting the nature of light, and the 
influence of motives, and the faculties and operations of the 
mind of man. Facts and experience both prove that light, in- 
stead of rectifying the corrupt heart, excites its opposition to 
(Sod and tne truth. This is the effect of light on a depraved, 
corrupt heart, as is daily proved by facts and experience. And 
no motives will ever influence a person to choose or reject ob- 
jects of volition, contrary to the pleasure of the heart. T|jq 
will has no power over the heart. The will does not govern 
the heart, but is governed and influenced by it. This also i| 
evident, fnnn facts and experience. We may, therefore, a$ 
80on expect water will run from the centre of gravitation, as 
expect light and motives will change the heart, or produce any 
radical change in the feelings and desires of men. As the wilj 
is governed by the heart, motives will never influence the will 
to choose contrary to the pleasure of the heart. And light will 
here, as it forever will in hell, excite opposition against God, in- 
stead of producing any friendly feelings, as loBg as the pl^asur.^ 
of the heart remains unrenewed* 

If all that has been suggested on this subject is true^ an4 
harmonizes with the word of God, and agrees with facts and 
experience, a« has been made evident ; every one must be con- 
vinced, that Jhe Holy Spirit in regenerating men does, immedi' 
ately and directly, no more than create in the heart that holy 
relish or moral image of God lost by the fall. And tliis crea- 
tion is sufficient to account for all *he new views, feelings, der 
Mres. and joys, which the regenerate experience ,; and for the 
new life, which they live. And this will be further confirmed 
and illustrated, by what will be said under the next general 
branch of this subject. 

^ III. Describe the /?nii^ of regeneration. 

i^ These fruits are internal and external. When internal 
fruits appears in tb<- life, actions, and conduct of persons, they 
are then external and visible. It will be most instructive to at- 
tend in the first place to those internal fruits, which all renew- 
• ed persons experience. It has been made evident, that all the 
change efiected immediately in regeneration consists in thecr% 
aiion of that new, holy appetite, which was lost by. the fell of 
our first parents. 

This was created in Adam, whe» God gave him being. J^ 
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constituteti one part of bis being. This, and the other appe- 
6te« created in his heart, were active principles, and prepared 
film for all the exercises and actions necessary to his being and 
kappiness in this life, and the life to succeed. When this was 
lost, he had no' relish for the class of objects styled moral or di- 
tiae. But when it is anew created in the heart of any of his 
posterity, then such person is prepared to relish and feed' on di* 
i^Sne objects.-*-As the appetite of hunger prepares persons to 
relish food, and all the different species of it ; so this holy ap- 
petite prepares a person to relish and delight in divine objects. 
And iu attending to the operations or exercises of this appetite, 
we must carefully observe its primary, its secondary^ and its 
Aird class of affections. For its operations are divisible into 
these three distinct classes. And by attending to these classes 
every one will be better able to judge, whether he has ever pass- 
ed from death unto life. And, 

.' 1. Attention will be given to the primary operations ofthi% 
holy appetite. 

Every reader will readily see, that no object can affetf the 
heart, unless seen or known ; or unless it is in view of the rmtvi. 
When a person is renewed, and divine objects pass w review 
of the mind, he will have feelings and affections correspondent 
to their nature. When his attention is fixed on the character 
of God, of Christ, or of saints, he will feel an inward delighty 
what some call joy. They appear to him beautiful, and h^ 
Bever saw them in this light before. And such persons often 
say, tliat every thing they see appears new to them ; they seem 
to be in a new world. This is occasioned entirely by anew 
tensaiion. They never before experienced that kind of de'*- 
light, joy, or satisfacdon in viewiug divine objects, which they 
oow feeL As they have a new and most pleasant sensation 
within, 8od as they do not relect tha^ this is caused by a ohange 
ID their hearts, their fii*st thought is apt to be, that the things 
they see are altered ^ and they are of course in a new workt. 
It may be compared to this. A person, who never delighted 
in music, but had painful sensations when he heard it, we wiH 
suppose has his ear so ahered as to relish music. He hears it-, 
•nd experiences delightful and transporting sensations, H« 
Would be apt to say, the music he heard was a new kind, such 
*8 he never heard before. And this is the occasion of his new 
sensations. Yet on reflection he would soon be convinced, tha^ 
lis. new sensations aro&e &om a change in bis ear. When a 
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]>er86ii is born again, the first alteration he experiences is d 
new sensation, which he considers very pleasant ; and so sweet, 
and different from any he had ever felt, he wishes to haye it 
Continued. His pleasure is such, hecaunot conceive it possi- 
ble for him or any one to experience any which would be sweet- 
er in their nature. Now it seems to biro that he has foand 
true happiness, which he had been always seeking, bat had 
never found. Now, as Christ said, he will thirst no more ; Yte 
will no more thirst after any other species of happiness, or any 
^ther water than that which affords him such delight. 

But he \^ill desire the continuance and increase of his pres- 
ent pleasure. As he has a new sensation, so divine objects 
appear new to him. The divine character, the character of 
Christ, the law and government of God, ss^ints, and gospel 
doctrines, appear new, beautiful and glorious. Some experi- 
ence this new and pleasant sensation, in a greater measure thaa 
others do. But all feel it in a greater or less degree. — ^Tbis 
inward, delightful, satisfying sensation, is the Jirst primary op- 
erdKon of this holy appetite. In an active sense the person 
may say, his heart delights in God, in Christ, in divine objects, 
as they succeed each other in view of the mind. 

From this new sensation a new class of desires 6r affections 
will arise. e will desire the continuance and increase of th e 
satisfaction he then feels. He will desire to have daily com^ 
munion with God, to have increasing and clearer views of hh 
glory, to serve and glorify him. It will be his desire to put 
all his trust in Christ, to have a greater sense of his beauty and 
preciousness, to be one with him, and enjoy him as his belov- 
ed. He will desire to enjoy tlie society and conversation of 
saints, and to unite with them in acts of worship. He will de- 
sire their growth in grace, and the increase of their happiness. 
He will desire the salvati6n of all men, as far as is consistent. 
It will be his desire to have all come to Christ, and feel what 
he feels. But it is not necessary to be atoy more particular. 
Suffice it to say here, that for every divine object, which af- 
fords him inward delight, he will have a desire corresponding 
with the nature of his sensation. And these desires wDl be 
numerous ; and will constitute what is called in scripture, pant- 
ing after God, hungering and thirsting after righteousness.— *- 
And this new sensation, with the desires which immediately 
arise from it, and are connected with it, are intended by lote; 
love to God, to Christ, to saints, to enemies, and to the troth. 
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Such sensations, with their attendsint desife^, cotistitute thai 
love which the law requires towards God and man ; that gos- 
pel charity, without which nothing can profit us. What other 
sense can any one affix to the term love to God and men ? Do 
Dot those, who hav« that love for God the law requires, delight 
in his character, and d<;sire to have him glorified ? Do they 
not liesire to be coiiformed to God, to enjoy him daily, and with 
increasing' satisfaction ? And can any person be said to love 
Gfod, who does not delight in him ; and who has no desires for 
Ms glory, or to be like him, and serve him ? -If not, it is cer-- 
tain that by love to God is meant, delight in his character, 
with every desire correspondent with it. And the same exer- 
cises or operations are included in the term love, when any di- 
vine things are the objects of it. Hence, in the sense now ejc- 
plained, love to God, to Christ, to saints, to all men, and to the 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and the service of Jeho- 
vah, is the first, primary operation of this holy appetite. And 
of any persons find they have not those primary exercises, they 
may rely on it, they have not any of the fruits of regeneration ; 
and are not renewed in spirit. For they 'must-have the prima- 
ry, before they can have any of the secondary fruits of the 
Spirit. 

It is proper now to observe, that some objects, which belong 
to the class of moral objects, instead of affording pleasant 
sensations, excite directly the contrary. This is true with re- 
spect to every species of sin. When a person is born again, 
when he has a view of sin in others, especially in liimself, it ex- 
cites in him a disagVeeable sensation, a sensation more or 
less painful. A desire immediately arises to have sin sub- 
dued, and eradicated from his heart. It appears to him in 
a new light; as odious, hateful, and one of the greatest or most 
awful evils that has existence. He feels a decided opposition 
against it. It is his most formidable enemy, and he views it in 
this light, and hates it. The reasons why sin is thus hateful to 
him are many, and it may be he has never reflected on them. 
He hates it in reality, because it separates between him and 
I God; is an obstacle in the way, which prevents his serving and 
tetijoying Him as lie wishes * renders liim unlike his Maker; le- 
1 moves him to a great moral distance from the fountain of all 
^X^od; and hardens, blinds and s^uipifies his heart, and unfits 
fcina for the services and cnjoymt^nts of heaven. These are the 
reasons why am U so paiufal and batefuL And thQUgh he 

17 
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c^iiQOt perhaps tell why he hates it, yet he feels this avenum 
te it. And the more he becomes acquainted with its penucious 
nature, oo his journey through the world, the more he will hate 
U, groan under it as the greatest burden, and more fervently 
desire its destruction. Now the paii^ful sensations sin Qccasioos, 
and the desires he immediately has to be deKvered from its pow- 
er, and to be washed &om its pollution, are the primary opera- 
tions of this holy appetite towards it. These primary exercises 
are in scripture denominated sorrow, grief, hatred and repent- 
ance. By these terms is meant, that to the n^w bom soqI 
sin is a painful, hateful object; the destruction of which be 
desires more fervently than the ruin of any other enemj\ An4 
it is thus painful and hateful to him, and an object of his great- 
est aversion, for the reasons which have been given. Hence, 
if he knew he should never be punished for sin, yet his aversion 
to it would be the same, and of the same nature that has been 
represented. We now see what the primary operations of tfris 
holy appetite are. This appetite delights primarily iiT no ob- 
jects, but those included in the class of moral objects. These, 
especially God, it regards with supreme affection. They are 
to the renewed the sweetest sources of their happiness. They 
esteem them as their portion ; and are ready now to I'enounce 
every other object, for the sake of enjoying forever these wells 
of salvation* Under the influence of the pleasant sensations they 
feel, and the desires which attend them, thej- do and will twm 
about, and tread the narrow path, and seek heaven as their 
home. Having given this view of the primary fn;its of regene- 
ration, we may 

2» Attend to the operations of this new appetite. 

As every person, when renewed, will delight in divine ob- 
jects, he will experience a desire for the continuance and in- 
crease of the happiness he now experiences. And as these de- 
pend on the increase of his appetite for such objects, he will 
desire to grow in grace. And as the growth of every thing, 
and the performance of every work, is eiiected by meimsy so be 
finds means ai'e requisite to his growth in grace and happiness. 
Hence from bis pleasure in diviiic objects wiH arise a seconda- 
ry class of aflbctions or desires. And these desires have for ■ 
their object all those things which are the means of their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and grace. Accordingly, every thiog ' 
which is really a. means of a christian's growth in grace, from 
va^ncy to manhood, will be an object of his desire. In sucb 
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ifieaiift he takes satisfaction, and desires them, not on their own 
sl^Unt^ but for the sake of those objects which are in them- 
si^lyes pleasant, and iire the primary sources of his happiness. 
^ person loves food for the body for two reasons. One is, hfe 
&^ds it is necessary to preserve life, health, thfe increase of 
streiigth, and vigor. Another is, the food suits his taste, and 
ii6 tal^es satisfaction in eating; it is one source of his happiness. 
!fiien when he finds certain means are necessary to obtain food, 
stod preserve a sufficient supply, he Will delight in Using them; 
te Will desire them, and attend to theni. Hence the reason 
why men love land, cattle, labor, money, and every othei* ob- 
}^ci needful to preserve life and promote their co'irtfort. But 
t^ese means ai^e not desired on their own account, but merely 
fbt the sake of prpcuring food, and other gratifications for the 
bodily appetites. 

So when persons are raised from moral death to life, they 
^perience a new kind of pleasure, and delight exceedingly in 
the character of God, the living fountain of waters, iri Christ, 
iud in the happiness of all in his kingdom. These objects are 
ift themselves very pleasant and delightful. They know thiese 
6)[gects are a fountain of bliss ; they know that their essential 
tftcellencies cannot be increased ; but they very soon learn 
t&at fheir glories may be displayed, and that their happiness 
Jq them may be increased ; and they find the increase of their 
lappiness depends on the appetite, the relish they have for 
them, flence the inci-ease of this relish, their growth in grace, 
and cdriformity to God, is by them fervently desired. And as 
means are appointed by God for them to use, and to promote 
Aeir growth in grace, these means are objects of their desire 
^d love, hot on their own account, blit for the sake of prd- 
Dpioting their conformity to God, and happiness in Him. 

The means Which God has appointed for the growth in grace 
of his children, are, the doctrines and precepts of the gospel ; a 
preached gospel, by which doctrines and precepts are explain- 
ed and enforced ; the holy Sabbath ; all divine ordinances ; re* 
ligious conference and society; meditation on divine subjects ; 
prajrer ; watching; self-denial; maintaining the christian war- 
fatre. These, and similar things are the means by which the 
gJTowth of grace is promoted, till We t'each a perfect stature in 
Christ. These means afibrd satisfaction, are objects of fervent 
desire, for the sake of attaining unto perfection in holi- 
ness and bliss. And till persons love God, they have no 
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love or desire for these means of grace, wfaieh are holy* 
But as soon as they love and delight in God, then we 
find these secondary desires operate. Now they love the 
word of God, its doctrines and precepts. Now they Jove the 
preaching of the word. They love prayer, have fervent desires 
to come before God and supplicate ibr mercy. They earnestly 
desire religious conference and society. The Sabbath is their 
delight. They love all ordinances, and all the means of grace, 
and desire the enjoyment of these means and privileges, and 
will diligently use them, and cry to God for a blessing to attend 
them, that they may'^promote their growth in grace, and de- 
light in God, and prepare them for a heavenly state. Before 
persons are renewed, they have no real love for the Bible. 
Hence they seldom read the word, seldom pray, or use other 
means. And as far as they do use them, they are either iqAu** 
enced by fear, or custom, or some other selfish and unhallowed 
motive.. But as soon as persons are born again, and have once 
tasted that the Lord isT good, and experienced new and ravish- 
ing delight in Him, they then have a new class of feelings, aad 
of desires for all the appointed means of grace. Now they love 
to read and meditate on the word of God, it is mor^ precious 
to them than silver or gold, sweeter than honey ; they delight 
in the Sabbath, in hearing the word preached ; one day in God's 
courts is better than a thousand spent in sin and worldly pur- 
suits. Now they love their closets, and enter them to converse 
and commune with God. Now they love to meet with the 
saints of God, for religious conference, society and prayer. 
They love to draw near to God in all his ordinances. They lo^ve 
to watch, deny self, fight against sin, and press forward towards 
perfection. This leve for the means of instruction and grace, 
and their desires to enjoy and use them diligently, are fruits of 
the Spirit, They are properly secondary fruits ; because if they 
had not the primary fruits, such as delight in God, they would 
not have this secondary class of desires and afi*ections. The 
secondary are inseparably connected with the primary; and so 
united, that their satisfaction in the use of means will never be 
greater than this delight in God, And, indeed, in proporticm 
as a person's relish for the living fountain of waters and bis 
delight in it varies, at one time strong and fervent, and at 
another weak and. faint ; in the same proportion he will find his 
satisfaction and diligence in using means will vary ; aodin his 
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attendance on means, he will be alive and engaged, or cold and 
formal, just as his relish is, either strong, or faint. 

Hence these secondary fruits of the Spirit are real evidences 
of grace,- as well as the primary fruits. If then persons jfind 
they do not deliglit in reading and meditating on the word of 
God, nor in hearing it preached, nor in prayer, nor in divine 
ordinances, nor in religious conference and society, nor any, of 
the appointed means of their salvation; they may rest assured 
they have never passed from death to life. If they say they 
have tasted, all things have appeared new to them, they have 
been greatly elated with joy, and felt more happiness in an 
hour, than in all their life before; yet after this do not fervently 
desire the means of their growth, and do not take satisfaction 
m them, and are not careful to use them with diligence; they 
may conclude all the pleasures they have experienced, and con- 
cerning which they have so much to say, is no more than the 
experience of stony ground hearers, or of those mentioned 
Hebrews vi, who fell away, and drew back unto perdition. All 
iBay rely on it, that if they do not experience the secondary 
fruits of the Spirit, they have never liad the primary fruits ; and 
if they still retain this hope, they are deceived, and will hear 
Christ at last say, I never knew you. Hence it is all import- 
ant to be w6ll acquaint<^d with the secondary, as well as the 
primary fruits of the Spirit, in order to judge correctly con-s 
ceming our spiritual state. If persons have the secondary 
fruits of«the Spirit, they will labor as earnestly for the bread of 
life, as men of the world do for bread for th^ body. For their 
whole work in this life consists in their using the means Go^ 
has appointed for their growth in knowledge and grace, and 
ripeness* for heavenly .mansions. And their desires for these 
means, that they may grow, are so fervent, they will prompi 
them to use them diligently. It will be their daily work. Hence 
they persevere, hold on and hokj out to the end, and finally 
conquer, and receive a crown of life. But those who have not 
these secondary fruits, soon lose their first counterfeit relish j 
^ then, though various motives may induce them to lead a 
Baoral life like the Pharisees, yet they will be formal, cold and 
barren in religion, without ever manifesting the life or power 
<>^it. And some will not persevere in this cold, moral, formal 
course, but return again to their former mode of living, and 
wailowlng in the filth of sin. Wherefore, let all examine whe- 
ther they have these secondary fruits of the Spirit. 



8. There is one more class of holy desires and affectioDs to 
be considered, as the fruhs of the Spirit, or new birth. 

To understand this part of our subject distinctly, it is neces- 
sary to remark, that Christ the King in Zion has enemies, 
and these are enemies to his kingdom, and to all his subjects 
and friends. They are determined, violent, numerous and pow- 
erful enemies. Their aim is, to dethrone Christ if possible, 
destroy his kingdom, all his subjects and disciples. These 
enemies are satan with all his legions, all remaining sin in the 
heart, all infidels and unrenewed perso.ns, the charms and flat- 
tones of this world, powerful temptations, all errors in doctrine 
and practice. These are inimical to Christ, to^his cause, and 
to his real friends and followers. They are constantly oppo- 
sh*^ Christians, fighting against them, and aiming at their de- 
^ruction. Can real Christians view, these enemies with indif- 
ference ? Will not their opposition to every thing which the 
saint loves, highly prizes, and seeks as his treasure, excite 
feelings and desires in their hearts of some kind or other.'* But 
what are the feelings and afiecions which opposition from such 
enemies will excite f The word of (Jod teaches how we shall 
feel towards them. We should hate them,fecl a holy indignation 
against them, experience strong desires to have them defeated, 
destroyed, bound and confined, that they may not injure the 
blessed cause in which we are engaged. 

We sliali hate sin in our own hearts, as well as in others; and 
feel a decided opposition to it. We shall fight against it ; never 
feed or indulge it; nor make peace with it, or ever rest content- 
ed with any thing short of its perfect eradication firohi the 
heart. We shall be opposed to Satan, to all his works,.and all 
his temptations. We shall resist him, and fight against him, 
and never give place to him. We shall desire the day to come, 
when he shall be bound, and confined forever, and wholly de- 
feated. We shall desire, that even enemies to God may be 
renewed and become his friends. And if they continue ene- 
mies, we shall desire to have them defeated and confined with 
devils, that they may no more disturb the peace of God's king- 
dom. We shall resist every temptation, and guard against the 
allurements of rlclief-, honors and vain pleasures. We shall 
oppose every error in doctrine and practice, and contend ear- 
nestly for the truth. We shall fervently desire the day to ar- 
rive, when Christ will triumph over his and his people's ene- 
mies, when we shall gain an endlCss victory, when death will 
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beifestrayed ; and all enemies, and evik of every kind, shall be 
forever banished from the holy kingdom of Christ; when pedce, 
and love, and harmony, shall forever prevail ; and all the friends 
of Grod enjoy perfect good, without any enemy to disturb or 
interrupt their enjoyments. Such feelings and affections the 
•ppositioH of enemies will excite in the hearts of all who are 
hmi again. 

Those who make a portion of this world, if they are oppos- 
ed id their pursuits, view their opponents as their enemies- . 
Heir opposition to them in the pursuit of objects which they 
love, produces in them hatred, anger, revenge, and such pas- 
sions, towards their opposers or enemies. 

So in this case, all beings and things which are apposed to 
the hapjpness, glory, purity, and peaee of God's kingdom, wiH 
be^^ronsidcred by saints or enemies, opposed to the objects of 
fteir supreme delight. And such opposition to all their pri- 
nary and secondary feelings and desires, and to their pursuit 
of the highest good of Christ's kingdom, will excite in tlieir 
hearts a decided opposition to such enemies. And these are 
holy desires, such as we ought to have, and are the fruits of the 
Spirit, or the eflfect of regeneration. — If we do not experience 
them, we have no ground to hope we are born again. If we do 
not feel a hatred to sin, and strong desires to overcome it ; if 
we do not hate and fight against satan, and resist his tempta- 
tions } if we do not hate sin in others, and desire to reclaim 
thoRi ; if we do not hate every error, and guard against the 
aUnrements of this world ; if we dd not fight against such ene- 
mies, desire to overcome, and be crowned with -victory ; what 
evidence have we that we are born again ? If remaining sin is 
not a grief to us, and our greatest burden in life ; if w-e are not 
Warmly engaged in the clH'istian warfare ; if the abounding of 
rin, and the success of satan on the earth, are not hateful ; if 
our desires for a final victory over all evil are faint ; we have 
Bttlc or no ground to hope we are christians. 

Here then is ano^er class of a/ftctions, which all will experi- 
ence who are born again. By them we may try and examine 
ourselves. 

I have now described the fruits of regeneration, or of the Spir- 
it ; and have divided these fruits into three distinct classes, to 
Wp all to form a correct judgment of their real character. In 
the first class is included a new, holy, spiritual appetite ; which 
4e)igbt» in the character of God, of Christ, in the happiness of 
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his kingdom, and desires for the condnaance and increase of 
those pleasures. The first pleasures a^joys of renewed per* 
tons, with their immediate defires, when every thing appears 
.new to them, form the first class of holy ajflfections. From this 
will arise desires for the continuance and increase of grace, aod 
for all the means God has appointed for our improvement m 
knowledge and growth in grace. Those desires constitute the 
second class of holy desires or fruits of the Spirit. And from 
these will arise a hatred of sin, of every spiritual enemy ; and 
desires for them to be subdued, and a final victory gained* 
These desires to overcome all spiritual enemies form a third 
class of holy afiections. All these are those fruits of the Spir^: 
it, by which we may kbow what our characters are* But on(t 
thing more remains under this head, which. isto show, 

4. That those who have these fruits will maui&st tbem, in a 
life and conduct agreeing with their nature. 

Every person's external and visible conduct, is uncfer the 
influence and government of the hearty or affections. Tfae^ 
heart is the only primary active principle in man, which prcH. 
duces all the visible fruits in person's actions and conduct. 
The heart is every persons' moral nature ; and his eitemal 
.conduct is the fruit this nature brings forth. Hence the rea-* 
son why Christ compares men to trees. He says ^ees bring 
forth fruit, according to their nature ; and he $ays, diat men 
will do the same. This is the way by which we learn wbatthe' 
nature or moral character of man is. We infer his nature 
from his fruit, as we judge of the natiure.of a tree by ks fruit. 
In this way every person must learn his own nature or charac- 
ter. Here we take into view a person's internal, as well as ^ir 
temal, or visible fruit. We may then adopt this as a true 
maxim, that if our external fruit does not agree with the word * 
of God, we are not christians. 

A person's external conduct may exhibit negadve and pos- * 
itive evidence, that he is a saint. By i^egative evidence is in*«.« 
tended mere morality. If a person's life is immoral, it gives 
positive evidence that he was never born again* If b? is £trict«- > 
ly moral, he gives negative evidence of piety. His actions and 
words agree with the rule of duty. And wn may have no evi* . 
dencc to sqpport us, in saying he is not a real saint; 

By positive external evidence, is meant tlK«e actions and 
condnct, which manifest a real benevolent spirit. He not only ^ 
abstains from evil, and avoids immoral conduct ; but he goes 
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^or^r, aiHi Manifests love, kindness, aitJ* other holy aifection% 
by bis actions and conduct in life.-^So Christ represents the 
ftwil ttial/ I was'sick, and ye visited me ; to another he says, 
I was^ek and ye visited me riot. Here one gave positive evi- 
dence of love to Christ ; the other gave only negative evidence* 
And wre learn, that negative evidence is not sufficient, if posi- 
tive evidence is wanting* " For one is by Christ blessed^ and 
d^ other condemned. Yet the one condemned is not acctised if. 
of*any immoral conduct. 

When a contribution is proposed to send the gospel to the 
heathen, one professor says nothing against, and does nothing 
to prevent it ; but though able he will not give any thing to 
promote the object. Another, no more able to give, encour- 
ages all to give, and gives freely and liberally himself. One 
gives only a negative, but the other positive evidence of piety. 
This riiorws us that those who give no more than negative evi- 
dence of piety, do not bring forth the fruit wbicb gains the char- 
ity ei others. Any person unrenewed may do all this j he 
may live a moral life, so that no person can have any reason 
t# speak evil of him, or charge him with any crime. JBut chris- 
tians are to do more than others ; and must, in order to gaiti 
charity. They must not only avoid sinful courses, be careful 
not to cast stumbling blocks in the way, or do any thing to 
h^er the'^vatron of souls, and the advancement of Cln ist's 
kingdom ; but they must*be actively engaged in affording as- 
sisteHSce4o fellow travellers, and in promoting the kingdom of 
Christ. A christian must not only avoid every thing, which 
tnay prevent his brother's rising, when he falls or stumbles ; 
* bu* he ought to help him rise. He should not only refVaiu 
-from every thing which may prevent his retum, when he goes 
astray ; but go after him, find him and bring him back to the 
foMj^if it be possible. He must not only refrain from evil, but 
^ good; not only w^oid works of darkness, but shine as a 
fight inthe world. Some trees are full of leaves, and bear evil 
fr«^ ; \)thers have leaves, but no fruit } and others are full of 
loaves add laden with good fruit. So a good profession is like 
a tree with leaves ; and if such are only negatively good, they 
' ?i^e as trees full of leaves, which bear no fruit. But a real saint 
5s:not only beautiful with the leaves of a profession, but is more 
^5^ teste laden with got>d frdt. ^his may show what of external 
^JsiWc fruit we must bring forth, to give evidence of real friend- 
^ijp to God. If professors are not pegatU'ely holy/arc^ n#t 
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ffioral, but iintnoral, it is very certaiti they are not chrhti^nSf 
however good their story of eiperiences may be. If they are 
moral, and thas negatively good, and profess a change of hearty 
we have not sufficient ground to say they are not samt?. But 
if they exhibit only this negative evidence, our charity for them 
will be faint. 

But If their relation is good and they bear fniit positively 
good, they gain our charity at once ; and We shall have warm 
and full confidence that they are what they profess, according 
fo the measure of good fruit which they bear. No\/ whatever 
we have felt inwardly, even though we have been elated seem-* 
ingly to heaven with good feefings, yet if our visible life and 
conduct do dot harmonize herewith ; if we h^ve onfy a nega- 
tive, but no positive evidence ; we have not ground to support 
that hope which purifies the heart. Hence, to have that fruit 
which the word of God describes as good fruit, we must expe- 
tiefice all those internal affections, which have been illustrated ; 
and our external conduct and life must agree herewith; oftiff- 
wjse we have not the fruits of the Spirit, which we may rest on 
^ith safety. 

After all, persons may be deceived. They may exhibit 
tnuch positive good fruit externally, yet not fee christians. Be- 
cause all those external good things may be performed from 
bad motives ; fi'om pride, or a desire to appear weH, and gain 
an, honorable name in the world. This is clearly taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

Our Lord says, that some at the great day will plead, they 
have wrought miracles in his name, and eaten and dru**ik in Ms 
presence,to whom he wilfdeclarethafhe never knew them. And • 
Paut signifies, that persons may speak with the eloquence of an- 
gels, feed the poor^ work miracles, and give their bodies lo be 
burned, yet not have charity ; and if they have not trharity, 
they are nothing. And this agrees with his description of cer- 
tain characters in the 6th of Hebrews, and with what Christ ol>- 
serves concerning stony ground hearers. And it agrees with 
the dictates of reason. For however good and useful actions 
and words are, if they are not perfi>rriied with right motives, 
and do not proceed from a benevolent principle of heart, ihef 
cannot be pleasing in thesight of that God, who looketh at the 
heart, and requires^ sincerity in the inward part. 

I have now exhibited to view those fruits of the Spirit, or of 
the new birth, which all will bring forth, more or kss, who are 



%orn again. It is by these fruks we are to iorni our opinioti o( 
otters, and judge concerning our own characters. For Christ 
has given the same rwle, by which we are to judge ourselves 
^ our fellow men, whether we and they are indeed the child- 
i^n of God. By their fruits ye shall know them ; and by our 
fi;«it we must know ourselves. For we have no intuitive view 
of our nature, any more than we have of the nature of other 
persons. And of course we have no way to know ourselves^ 
Qoly by our fruits. How important, then, that we should form 
cgusistent views of the nature of gospel fruit. Foi* if we are 
wrong in this particular, we may form false opmions of oivr own 
tearts and moral characters. 

Reflections. 1. No person can tell the mln«ite, or hour^ oar 
4ay in which he wasboru again. 

Regeneration is the creation of a new nature, or a holy, be- 
fiprolent, active principle of action, or appetite. And there 
are hut three ways, by which we can know whether such a prin- 
ciple is created in us. One is by intuition ; another by feeling 
the operation of divine power, at the instant the creation is per- 
formed ; and the la^t is, by the fruits which will follow. We 
certainly cannot tell this by intuition. To have a naked view 
«f the heart, is the^prerogrative of God only. And it is as oer- 
taui, that no person can know this by feeling the agency of the 
Spirit. The agency of God is constantly operating upou 
christians, iu preserving life, in sanctifying the heart, and in 
many ways. But no person feels this agency ; no one has a 
conscious feeling of that power, which causes his lungs to heave|> 
aad his blood to flow in his veins. It is then only by the fruits, 
which the new nature will bear, that we can have a knowledge 
^f this great change. To learn by the fruit, there must.be 
taore or less time intervene, before we can infer that we are re- 
newed. 

It is granted, persons may know the hour and place in which 
*hey experienced a change in their feelings ; when things apr 
peared new to tijeui ; when they felt other joys, and sensations, 
aad desires. Bu^ those feelings are not the change itself ; they 
are only the fruits of it. A new nature or appetite must pre- 
cede these sensatio4is and desires. And from them we may in- 
fer, that a change has been produced in us, if those feelings ar^ 
genuine. But we cannot infer from them that we were at that 
'astant born again. It might be at that instant, and it might 
wave been au hour or day previotis. How long the heart may 
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Jiave been created, anew, before we experience any of the fruitH, 
!io person can teli. It is pi*obab1e, that some experience those 
fruits more immediately than others ; according to the natwre 
of the objects in view of the mind at die time the change is ef- 
i?cte<]. As it is by the frfdt only a pdrsou «an know he is born 
again ; and as no one can hifer from the frait the instant when 
the new creation was produced ; so no one can tell the day or 
hour, when his heart was renewed. He can tell when he ex* 
perienced new sensations, desires, and pleasures ; but cannot 
tell, when that new principle was produced, whith brings forth 
those fruits. And it may be that the fruit is realized very soon 
after the change is produced $ but not certain.— This corrects 
and confutes an error, which is often attended with dangerous 
consequences. 

Some persons believe they can tell with'certainty the very 
instant, or moment, when they were born again. And on this 
ground ft is, that they are positive and certain that they are 
new creatures. Henee, whatever their feeling aqd fruits are 
afterwards, they are still confident they are saints; They will 
say, I kuQW I am renewed ; for I know the moment, when this 
was done ; and if grace cannot be lost, I ,am i^U a renewed 
man. So they maintain their hope, though their present fruit 
dondenms them. While a person, who says he cannot tell 
whether he is born argain only by his fruit, will doubt concern- 
ing his state so far as his fruit will not warrant him to hope. 
He can say, I know the very hour when a great change took 
place in my feelings, and I had some hope then that I was a new 
creature. But as ^11 my feelings then may have been spurious, 
and false ; so it may be I was not then renewed, or ha\'e beett 
since, seeing I do not bring forth the genuine' fruits of a new 
heart. If my feelings were genuine on which I first built my 
hope, I should still bring forth good fruit. As my. fruit is noC 
such as the bible represents christians as bringing forth daity, 
1 have reason to fear my first fruits were false, only such a§ 
stony ground hearers experience 5 and hence the reason why I 
have generally been so barren. Thus different will be Uie 
reasoning of persons, when one is certain he knew the moment] 
^hen he was born again, and the other relies not on this, but on- 
the fruit be bears, as the only sure evidence of a change of 
heart. ^ * 

Persons of the former class are generally antinominians ^ 
tbe^ maintain their hope firm^ when their d%^y fruit condeAuiA 
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Aem, How can they do this^ only on the principle that per- 
sons may have a saving faith, yet not bring forth good fruit f 
There is reason to fear many have been deceived to their final 
rtiin, who have imbibed the erroneous idea of which I am speak* 
11^. While those who depend on their fruit as an evidence of 
n real change, according to the direction of Christ, wti\ doubt, 
examine themselves, and feel assured no further than their fruit 
. witnesses in their favor. And they will make it a bosiness t^ 
live holy lives every day } while those of the otiier sentiment 
will give very little attention to the fi'uit they bear. For their 
hope from day to day is not founded on their fruit, hut on the 
certainty that at such a moment they were renewed. 

2. Great transports of joy are no certain evidence of a change 
of heart. Some lay great stress on such joyful sensations. Afl 
soon as they feel them, they are sure of a change of hearts Yet 
perhaps there is no feeling, no affection, which satan can more 
eanly counterfeit, than this. For according to the known law^ 
of our nature, by which we are always governed, it is certain 
that joy will attend a deliverance from danger or distres^^ 
whether it be real, or existing only in the belief of the- mind. 
For if a person believes he is delivered from the danger, the en^- 
tmy*, or the evil, which he greatly dreaded, his deliverance is- 
id his view rettl; and will be attended with the Sfime jdyful 
feelmgs as a real salvation, though in fact be is deceived, b^ 
lieving he is s^ when be is not. 

Satan is a cunning and subtle adversary. His object is- the 
ruin of souls. To effect this he will, if possible, keep sinnerg 
io a state of peace and security all their days.- If at any time 
they are alarmed with a sense of their danger, he will try every 
method he can to lull their feai'S asleep again. If lie canncit 
e£ect this, his n^xt step is to deceive them ; and make them be* 
Kevethey are re^l saints, when tbey are not. A»d this, is the. 
most dangerous ground, upon which he can bring them to rest* 
For it is seldom any person ,is brought to renounce bis. hopei, 
lliougl] it be false. Many secure souls are alarmed and renew- 
ed, while not one hypocrite is brought to see bis deception, re-* 
ject his hope, and'build anew. , It is by deception satan brought 
^n into this world at first } and it i$ by deception he has eve^ 
since maintained bis kingdom* This is the grand means by 
which he ruins so many souls. To this eud, we are informed^ 
he may and often does transform himself into an angel of light. 
j^ni vfrheahe 4)es4bi% th^rp bno Mngcfia hewven, who mani* 
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fests a greater zeal for religion than he. He tben labors to 
have sinnera attend to religion with great assiduity. For a 
proof of this we may produce as witnesses the Heathen^ the 
Jews, and MaUometans. How zealous tliey are in religion. 
But their systems are sucb as satan has invented for ttiem to 
embrace. Satan finds that mankicd in general cannot rest 
easy, unless they have what they call religion* He according- 
ly forms systems for them» and persuades them to embrace them; 
and the more engaged they are in supporting theii* religious 
rites, the more sale and secure they feel, and so much the more 
satan is pleased* For if by such ways he can blind, and de- 
ceive, and ruin souls, he is satisfied. He tben is their god, and h 
fiill of religious teal himself. 

. Now in a christian land satan has to take a difierent course, 
in many respects^ While men admit the bible, he persuades 
them to emhi*ace damnable errors, and support th^m with all 
the zeal, and false learning, and reasoning in their power. If 
any remain orthodox in head, and he cannot ruin them by dan- 
gerous errors in sentiment, h^ will bring them to believe they 
are christians when they are not, and so rest pn a false hope« 
Hence, when sinner% are alariped and e^^ercised in mind, and 
even have a genuine conviction of sin, he will persuade them to 
believe, that remarkable dreams, visions, bodily z^gitations, texts 
of scripture occuring suddenly, and in a way unaccountable to 
the mind, and such like things, are sure evidences of a change 
of heart. He sets them to reason in this way. 'This dream, 
this vision, this bodily feeling, this text of scripture, is 00 part? 
of my agency. I cannot produce such things, nor prevent 
tli^m. They ai'e produced by some invisible agent, and ihis^ 
agent is the Spirit of God. For satan cannot, and if he could, 
he would not, do these things. They must be from the holy 
Spirit, and by them th^ Spirit informs us we are born again.' 
Nowitiseasyfor satan, if permitted, to produce such strange 
dreams, visions, and bodily aflections ; and wlusper texts of 
scripture to their minds. . He quoted scriptnre to Christ ; he 
had great power over men's bodies in that day ; and he can. 
raise storpis, as in the case of Job, and do mrkny such wonder-, 
ful things, when permitted. When, therefore, men are persuad- 
ed to believe, that such wonders are always produced by the 
Holy Spirit, and are sure eiigns of a change of heart, he has 
them ip hU power, and can deceive them at his pleasure. And 
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jlersons who believe tkus may rely on it, they wiB have vii^onjS 
^tM revelations, more or less. 

And some, who profess to be ministers, know so little concern- 
ing human nafttre, and the deceitful workings of satan, that they 
do, by laying much weight on such appearances themselves, 
persuade many to believe in tliem, and rely on them. Hence 
inplaces where such things are preached and believed, if there 
fe miy revival, persons experience these things very often. One 
has bad a dream ; another a vision ; another a text occuring fa^ 
cannot tell how ; others have felt great weakness of body, sd 
as to lose their strength, and apparently their life. Converts 
are multiplied very fast ; almost every one has a dream or vr- 
rion, or some such wonder to relate, and then is pronounced 
converted. Thus satan deceives many. While in other placed 
where thei*e are revivals, and persons are taught differently, 
and do not believe in such things as signs of conversion, it is very 
wnre that they occur among the converts. Why not ? Because 
sitan knows, that he cannot deceive such persons in this way. 
Stich works therefore do not answei^his end ; and of course hd 
docs not produce them. Hence the reason why the weak, the 
ignorant, and those most likely to believe in such strange things^ 
ftfe most apt to experience them. Because in such persons sa- 
tan is more likely to succeed in deceiving. 

Now when persons are under serious impressions, and have 
a sense and conviction of sin, satan will deceive them, if possl- 
H^. He will lead them to settle down on a false hope. Andf 
if, hi this state of mind, tbey have an idea that they are born a- 
j«in, whether they obtain this by dreams, visions, or any otheif 
way, they wiH experience an alteration in their feeKngs. As 
soon ad th^ "believe they are renewed, whatever may occasion 
this belief, they will feel joyful ; their burden will leave them, 
^nd their mind will become in some degree tranquil. And those 
ftfeliiigs are occasioned by the idea, or the belief they have, 
Aat thdr heart is renewed. And the joy they feel, thdr relief 
^the burden they had experienced, and the consequent peace 
rf mind, confirm their belief; and this again increases their joy, 
^ this increase satisfies them still more fully that they have 
passed from death to life. So in this way they soon have a 
s^led and confirmed hope. Yet their hearts remain unrenew- 
^ ; and this great change in their feelings was occasioned 
wholly by their being led to entertain a belief that they hadb^- 
^onie new creatui*es. If a person views himself, as he really i?, 
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the gr^tttest d^uiger, and even exposed to c^eraa} deatfi | if 
thig view excites fear, anxiety, aod diMreis, and sinks him under 
the burden ; if, by any means, be gains belief that h^ is deli»ei> 
^ from^ danger, and tbe d^ath he feared, bis fears, and distres«^ 
and burden, wiU leave biaa. And this deliverance, whicfa be 
considers as real, will excite in bioi greater or less joy and ghid'- 
aess of beart. Yet be is deceived ; no such deliverance bas 
been wrought for bim, as be believes. But with him it is a rer 
ably, and produces tbe same effect it would in case it bad beett 
real. And bis relief of his burden, and joy of heart, be will 
view as evidences of a real deUverance ; and of coui^se. will lur 
crease and strengthen his previous belief or hope. 

TIras bow easy it is for satan to deceive persona, wIwb thirjr 
embrace such erroneous ideas oi* evidence of convenioo* k 
was b a way similar to this, tbe stony ground beavers were 
filled with joy, and tbeir joy confirmed tl^ir hope. Similar la 
this was the joy tbe Jews experienced >at the Red ^a.. ' The 
day before tbtfy were burdened- wi^ fears and discre^i ^occaH 
^aed by tbeir enemies. As soon as ibey had sal^y crossed 
attd saw th^r enemies ov^wbelmed in the mighty deep, thekr 
burden left them ; and tbeir hearts were filled with ^y, wtddi 
they expressed in songs of praise to God their Savior. Yet 
their hearts were AiUof rebeiUou, whiob they mimiie^edafipw- 
days after, in murmurs and complaints. 

Hence joy is no S4u^ evidence of a change of heart. Aini 
ialse joy is commonly greater, than that* whkh is geBuki& 
And itisdangerotts^for persons to place muckdepeodapce-up* 
on it, especially wheo they fint obtain. a^bope^ Andgcnen^ 
)y, if not always, if persons find on exftminatioii, that a biqie 
they bad met wUh a eiukuge preeeded their joy, the^ ms^ coo*' 
elude that this hope is the cause of their joy »d tber^ef the^ 
fkel, and not the fruit of any real change of heart. Wfaera 
there is a real change of beairt, -attended with joy and ardeaair 
from their burdcufi of Ound, it is commonly some time4}^Qre 
persons do or can cosstdes this a warrantable evidenee o£& jav*^ 
ifig change. Hence if their hope precedes their jo(jr, tbeji 
ougiit not to rely on it as an evidence of grace in the heart;. 
It may also be well^to observe, that gospel minislers, instead 
of teaching' people to pay alteotion to dreams md virions, bod^ 
lly feelings,' or tbe remarkable oecmnrence of scripture texts tt> 
the mind, ou^t to show tbem the gn^t ^mger of laying^ aagr 
weight ofUucb tht&6s,.atid ^^am tbem, to guard against bet^ 
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^t6i^9idhf tncH M^Bitimn. fPifii p«ftie«[lar may 'be tfosed 
whk dii&4bll6wbg 0b$efv&tioii8« . ^ 

Wkbin the course of my mitiiMyy) wMeh h now fprty'^lii^ 
^fm^l liia¥e'foe«n^r#cilhH4v a<»e|warm^ wkh a tiiin^r W 
rtVitiiM %aioog> my own peopfe, aikl alio ib i^i^^ ad^^rettt $^ 
9iBtfkwm freqiictttiyMltced tii^ kinds t)f eonveits, whose first 
^J^riMUBes hkve beeo diiereiit* One class is eotnpo^ of tbofOfi 
«4i have iDfiftiiftrsced a great and sodden aheri^oa ' in their 
IMiag^^' They have mddenly experienced great joy^ and et^ 
^r^efof theif bnrdenr, and manifeited mueh warmth of z{^ 
iisetian^ great leal in the cause of Christ, and almost a fall and 
sore confidence'of a saving change free from doubts amd fearsk 
'R^ ittki^ class have manifested a lively sense of the great de- 
l^viaf and sinfahiess of their hearts ; after a season thehf 
bttrde]^'*as they «alLit, has left them ; they have feh a pl^»><»' 
iiiiiw W^ the character of Ood, inward satisfaction ki bia 
•Mreigmy) a wiliingness to be in his band and at his disposal ; 
bat, %i^aceoont-of the great sinfulness of their hearts, cannot 
fa'a'.eondderabie lime persnade themselves, that they are new 
munras. They begin at kst to entertain a hope, wiifa f^«lp 
ttdtreoAling ^ yet at no time have they been much elated with 
jof. Tim class of converts have generally persevere in tfaa 
duMiacoorse, and gives increasing evidence of real, and gen«- 
uine piety, shining with greater light from year to year ; and 
iii^seldom, that one of them finally proves -to be a hypocrite* 
Whiienundben of the other class, after a few days, begin to 
^fdaie, grow odd, and fliiaUy, like stony ground bearers, un«^ 
^brtiiats fall away» and embrace daagerons errors ^^ some 
^id) or tefats to tbeir former oeorse of life f many of them' 
^<^eeided proof of hypocrisy. And those of this class, who 
#0 ^perseveve :and sapport a thristiaa Ufe, after a few days or 
weeks' from the time of their change, manifest but litde of the 
joy. they intitl^ lose their (confidence, and begui to doubt^ 
vhetheraU* they have experienced is not a delusion. They 
begia to become more and more acquaimed with their remain-^ 
■qpcorruptionfi) and complain of their depravity, coldness, and 
8t>pidi^-*7 and then, widi bnmifity and trembling, they perse* 
^ene im workiQg.Qitt 4beir salvation. • Hence converts, whaarec 
ehaod, with joy- art irst and on this aeconnthave great ooufi^ 
Jenoernid-AssaraBoe) who are warm, fenrard, and fuU of z^, 
v^not very promising, and there is much reason to fear thty 
«iU prove DO .bottier th|Q stony froaad hearei*s. - ^ai thvae> 
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who have a 4eep^ Mttde of tb#ir clf|Nravhy» an^ obta^ m fcofir 
by slow degrees, aad with aiany lesiffs ; who show gieat tm^ 
derMssof biwsl^ lest fthty shoara wowid tbe cause, and anany. 
fears that they aiw deeeivtd } ibese are piNrsoiis, who shisKe^ 
brightest o» thair Joarney to the baaveaiy land. And wilk 
this representation, it is believed, miniatern who have beat, 
oarocb a€qiiaiiited with re^tvals^ will agrea.. Let us thai learo 
not to consider gif^t and sodden joy, confideooey and boMoesst. 
so great evtdeooes of piety, as naay seem to dot and espeeiat' 
ly those, who are U$f^ ao^ainted with the operatioos of the 
Holy Spirits 

3. All persons, wbo believe 4he entire depravity of tbe heartl- 
and tlie necessity of a change by tbe agency of the Spirit, to 
be coofistent, must embrace tbe doctnne of particubr , person*- 
alekctiott* 

, It is tbe depravity of the heart, which leads, mem away Aon^ 
€rod, to travel tbe bi*oad road to death. Tjiis path the^ wiU 
continue to travel, till they are renewed* • And if not renewed, 
all will perisb. And negeneration is a obai^e wrought by tbe 
ereating agency of God.' Also it is a plain ^mth, that 00 be* 
ing can act without determmatkm* A determiaiation to do a 
ttolgi to produce an eyent, must precede, i» tbe orde^ of ns^ 
tore, tbe efent to be.prod«»oad^ Indoed tbe heart of every mor- 
al agent mnst.be in a state of perlect mdiflereace, with respect 
to any action to be perf(^med, ornauast be determine agaiitsl^ 
it,, or ibr it. Foi^,we cannot coneaive of atiy other alate m 
which tbe heart «an. be* If God is ptrfeetlyindiflerent whethr 
or any one is i^mowed or not,. be wUl not exert his.a^^my t^ 
renew any beort. If determined not to renew one sonl^ tb^ 
he oeier will lave ooe« It foRows then, that he is detiermined 
to renew a person's beait, previous to effec^g the clm^, nmi 
then his agency is .employed in preidueillg it. It is plain a de- 
termination to do any pactacuhiff tbinig most precede, in ihr 
order of nature, the performanoe *of it« . 

. Again. A3 we see, that a divine determination to^r«ew mii 
tare a soul, must precede the exertion of power for this pan- 
pose; so it is as obvious^ thatGodis determined lo raien^itm 
hearts of all men ; or not to renew the heart V>f one $ or |o re- 
new the^beart^/of a part only* JNo other supposition can k^ 
admitted. It is certain from his word^ that ti^ wdl not save M 
men ; and. as c^ain, that be will reiMNv and save some.* Tbetk 
tbe determination of God is to renew and save some» a part,. 



of the fallen race of men ; and leave the otliers to act tbeir 
plfMOie, and Embrace op reject OArtL And i^ know* they 
1^ ngectfaim forever. SeppoieCrod is de^rmkied to exert 
bisi^eoey :to renew some teart^ the {nresent hmr ; mast he 
Bit We in .view some partieiriar person,- whom he designs t» 
f^ew i : Or'wiil bis agency'be exerted^o renew a heart at 
madom^ ^r as chance ^nay direct f 

is sadr a view of God's ageficy consistent with wisdom, and 
kyre.f God never acts in ^is eaanner^ If fa^ is to renew some 
\m^ this day, he knows whose heart it is, and where he Uves/ 
Hence it is evident, that as God is determined iO'tenew tte 
hearts of some only of the 4iuman race, he must and d6ei$ koo^ 
tbe particttkr fiersons to be r^ewed. And this Christ teach- 
es. He says he kn<»rs Iris sheep by ^rame^ and can caH them 
byname ;' this you will learn by reading* the 1 0th chapter ^f 
John. If God must know, who the individual persons are, 
wh(Q$e hearts he is detemuned < to renew and save, he knows 
thett) by name, where they reside, and in what age of the world 
they live. These are trutlis, which aH must admit to be con- 
sistent, who grant men are totally depraved, and must be re*^ 
newed-by the creating agency of (Jod. And if they believe 
these trudis, they embi*ace the doctrine Trf psyrticnlar, person^ 
a) election of indivaduals to eternal iife» For by the doctrine 
oCelection ail that is intended is, ^t Qod is detatnhied to re-' 
neif and save some of the firilen race ; and he knows who the- 
Mh^idual persons are, whom he will save, and when and where 
they live. These are all tbe ideas centamed in the doctrine of^ 
eteetton, with diis beHef tfai^ this determtoation ^ hists eter«^ 
B«l. Those then who deny this dbctrine, yet beHeve in tota^ 
tJepravity, and the need of ereating power to renew die heart, 
are vary inconsistait. But if persons only see clearly the- 
troths ex{»ressed under thi« particular, and are capaUe of corn* 
P^Rjg, and seeing their agreement, they OMist admit the doc^ 
trioe of election. And if a person h^s not a knowledge of these 
^ths, or is not capable of comparing them^ and seeing their 
^fKem^otvand consistency, he is either so deficient in knowl-- 
edge, or weak in intellect, as to be unfit to^ teaidi others tlie 
dcietriiiee of tbe gospel, and the way of salvatioM^ 

4. Is it by our fraks only we can know what otfv mofal 4Aitnf*f 
^cfcm, and the characters of others, are'? Then, if we would' 
atoid deception, and form a' correct judgment, we must have 
«tetrtand distinct v.iewa of ;p>$pel Semk. If we err m this, we* 
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nmy jedge n tree to he gMd, wbich is evH ; and fi tree €t3, 
wbieh is good* How importam then 4t k ftr all, tsmi eapeeM- 
iy teachers, to stwdy the ^mptareSy and aeqmve a dsaratid 
conststent knowled^ of aU the frotts «f the bdy Spirit^ orofa 
, ttew heart. To obtam this knowledge, let ail with jprayer Ar 
light and knslniction read the beatitndes of our Savior, Math. 
5th, nnd what the apostle says -in Ga lati an s , where the froitsof 
the Spirit and of the flesh are onnm e ra t e d^ and other passages 
in all of the epistles. And every professor is not only request- 
ed to obtahi right views of gospel fmit ; but compare himself 
with the truth, and candidly examine himself. DeceptioD is 
Fainous to the soul. And it is wHb fear and trembling, we ate 
to work out our salvation. We cannot give too much atten- 
tion, to make onr calling and electim snte^ And to s^taia 
nnto assurance, is. one great privilege and blessing. Let as 
then examine daily, with candor and impartiality, to karo 
whether we are trees of rigbfeoosne^s, whicii are lad^ wi& Ike 
l^loriotts fruits of tire gospel. 

&\ The children of Grod are under the greatest obligations lo 
Mess and serve God, in retam for his infinite love to them* 

God not only so loved you, as to give his Son to die for yea ; 
bat when you d»pised'the off^s of life, and set Christ at nought, 
and were in the road to final ruin, he so k^ved you that he ni- 
terfered, renewed your hearts, and saved you from eteiml 
death. You are bom of €rod, are bis sons and daugbtefs, 
heirs of God, and jointheirs with Christ to all the riches, glo- 
ries, and joys of his heavenly kingdom. In this God has man- 
ifested fer greater love to you, than h^ would, had he ^ven 
yon all the kingdoms, crowns, riches, and glories of this world. 
His Idve to you is inconceivably great, precions, and unmer- 
ited. For,v instead of deserving such gracious treatment^ yoa 
Justly merited his endless displeasure.' You have been ti^^ 
',^ets of unmerited, and unlimited love and gt&ce. You are 
infinitely indebted to j^oar gracious sovereign. Yoa oy^ Un 
^tgdl the love, gratitude, praise, and servie^ you are able to ten- 
der him. And you can never repay fully the debt of hf0e, 
]>raise,- and ^rvice. 

Do you fe%lthese truths ? Is it yonr constant andeamest 
desire, to render to God according to ben^ts received? I^ 
your life daily devoted to God ? Do you daily glorify him, by 
reflecting the rays of his glory ? Oh make it yl>|ir studious walch- 
ffil and prayerful endeavor to sbon every mt^ to grow h 



f^ce, and fipen ibr^beaven. Yon jii'#' bom- from Aeve^ am 
-lAt& soaa 0f Gad, metnbeirft of his famyy . Then place ymr, af- 
leetioosoQ: thiiig's a&dve, setk hejsi^e»«is yimr hoAie^ and earo*- 
•-esily desire to join the geBeral assembly #bove ioitheir 60Qg« of 
praise for smh boundless love and^irace* Pray fors, and asdj^t 
eadbt other on your Journey ; with aeal seek the salvation of 
.^Qulsy £n[id the extension oi Christ's kingdom tlirougb this 
W(»*l(k Live in actual readi»e$s to mejk death, to stand before 
your Judge, to be acquitted there, and welcomed forever into 
*b^ jdy of yonr Lord- Then, as a star among inniunerable 
^tars, you will shine aroundthe throne of the Lamb, and as one 
bodjrwitfa perfect harmony tune yGRjir'vcMces, and loudasthup- 
ileTishottt his praise for redeeming love. 
.•"^* What madaasi reagns in, the hearts of all, whoy«t r^e^ 
theSavior of sinners* 

The impenitent are desired to reflect, and consider how vije 
tfteir liearts are ; how rebeUions their lives, «iod bowiu<^nceiv- 
«bly stupid, blind, and mad they are. You are dea^ nakaji^ 
Uiod^ and dead in trespasses and sins. You travel the road to 
hell with pleasure, and every day are tj*easnring up wrath #• 
gainst the day ef wrath. Christ has died for you, is able and 
veady to save you, and calls unto you,. Come unto me, I wSl 
not reject you ; turn ye, for why wijl you die f . But you turn 
a (deaf ear. When your danger is set before yop^ you. remain 
. unmoved, and stupid as beasts that perish. Why do yon thus 
despise <?hrisi and his blood, and pursue a *Gpurse which ycitt 
know .'Will riiin yon f Why do you.act thiis part <^ folly aiyl 
madness f To escuse and justify youi*«elves, you often sigr 
yon cannot, help it. Yet nothing hi^t attention is waolingt -in 
omkpfor you to see yonr vileness, your dlMager^you^just desert 
of deaths and your dependence on sovereign mercy. And if you 
Saw all this, couJd you live a secjore, quiet life? If^ap^^pn 
fiiuodi bimsolfin a pit, into which be had. pimped btmseJiQ and 
Jivw^ that ihe^e he mu$t die, if he remained, would he feel ea^y in 
•tfaat4:oQdition ? If be knew he was unsJ^le to deliver himself. 
^ii«4ild thb quiet his fears? Would not this dependence <wi an- 
other for help, and the uncertainty of being assisted and saved, 
inci^ase his fears, and cause him to cry aloud for mercy? Look 
then, and learn that you are deaf, blind, naked, dead«and lo^; 
and aee dependent on Chmt for help» Then you will begin to 
beg and cry for mercy, and iiot till then. Tl^n, like the sick, 
^elaige, the deaf and blind, in. Chri&tV day^yqu will ooipe and 
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cry te faim, as Ibi^ did, Lofd Jesut^ have mercy on us. And 
till you do tim$ sen your nioed state, yoar itepmideece oa on*- 
^ loerited grace, and do cone and cry for nercy » tlH^re is no tu^ 
you will escape deatlu 



A Swmmaty Vkw of the system^ adfmmcedand U- 
butrated in these Essays. 

Every science is founded on what mte gemenily called jfa^ 
prmciplei* And as far as persons differ in their views of th^e, 
tbey wiU embrace different systems^ And yet first prina^es 
are commonly self evident propositicms. 

Matbematicks is a science founded on first, 6elf evident pro- 
positions, or axioQM* And all, who reas^m correctly firom thaa, 
agree in their results and* conclusions. 

Theology and Ethics are founded on firet principles. And 
so far as persons distinctly perceive and understand the first 
principles, if they reason correctly and consistently, they will 
be agreed in the system <tf sentiments resaking firom them. Far 
the process of rea^ning is only inferring one proposition from 
modier* How then is it possible to form a true system of sen- 
t^nents, unless we am acquainted with the self evident prop^ 
tipiis oo which they are fimnded t 

Every science has a i^jgiiitiiftg'. To understmsd and teacbit 
eorrectly, we must start jfirom the beginamg, or setf evido^ 
propositions. When we trace, sentimaits ba<^ to learn 'Wfaelb^ 
cr tliey are well founded, we shall come to^first priadples fiMim 
yAAdk they follow as inferences ; or eontiuue to run back td 
infioitumi. And in ceascmiog and proceeding for ward, we matt 
begin with a self evident proposition from which we tn£er a see* 
oad, from thi^ a third, and in this way progress in the field of 
science* Unless we reason in this manner we proceed hi the 
(lark, or reason in a circle.*— When troths are thus inferred one 
'•-om ^f evidtnt proposilionsi ^%ry v^ in the pro- 
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c^ss b. demonstrated. By this mode of reasoning, a finite 
mmd in the boundless field of knowledge may progress forev-^ 
er and ever. And how transporting is -the ttiought, that our 
limited minds may improve in knowledge through an endleM 
duration ; and especially in the science of Theology, which ex* 
ceeds all others in sublimity, to which other sciences are only 
hand-maids, if rightly improved, and which contains the most 
refreshing, delightful, and joyful food for an immortal spirit.-— 
If we can ascertain the first principles of Theology and Ethics^ 
and reason correctly from them^ difierent persons will harnKH 
pize in sentiments. To proceed directly to the subject before 
as, it may be asserted, 

1. That happiness is an iA$oluie goody and this is ooae first 
principle in Ethics. As happiness is considered a good in it-* 
self by all rational beings ; and as no one can give a reason^ 
fthy be thus esteems it, l£e propositioH is self evident. And, 

2. That pain or misery is an absolnte evil, is another self ev-» 
ident truth. All fear and dread pain, and no one can give a 
reason why he doed. These are two of the self evident prq)0« 
sition% on which the whole system is fironded. It is well known 
that self evident propositions admit of no proof. As soon a^* 
they are distinctly stated, and perceived, if a person does not 
giver bis assent, he must be left to wonder ; |br conviction can^ 
not be {produced in him by any thing more evident ; for nothing 
can be more evident, than a self evident trath. Sncfa trutha 
may be illustrated and expldned by other propositidns -with' 
which persons may be acqudnted, but can never be {nroved. ^ 

Some pretend to make a distinction between pkiaure^ and 
i^g^pinesi. But when nothing more isf taken into view, than 
their simple naturty who can show a diflerence between them i' 
Happiness, pleasure, in thdr simple nature, are nothmg bnt a- 
gieeable, pleasant sensations. A pleasant sensation, emotion^ 
OP fedittg, is happiness, and it is pleasnre. Though all pleas- 
ant sensations are alike in their simple nature i yet they may 
^Mkt in degi^e, and intensenc^ss, and may be excited by ob}ect$ 
diftring much fix)m each other. The objeets winch please are 
very different from each other in |cnany respects. And it ie 
granted; that no objects or sonrces bf enjoyment can afford es 
dnraUe, satisfying happiness, as fnll as our capacities will ad* 
nnt, but tho^*^ which are infimte and eternal. The happiness 
derived frdm such objects may be stykd trues real^ andsubuan* 
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tial ; while pleanires given us by fading, fleeting, and uncertain 
objects^ can never fill or satisfy the mind. 

If we ask any persons whether they esteem happiness a good 
thing f All will answer in the affirmative. Ask them to assign 
reasons, why they thus esteem it ; they can give none. Do 
youwish to enjoy any greater good, tlian perfect, uninterrupt- 
ed happiness ? They must answer, no ; for they cannot con- 
ceive of any greater good to be enjoyed than this. — Hence the 
greatest sum of happiness, which rational beings can edjoy, i& 
the highest good any individual, or society can possess. As 
societies are cempoted of individuals, and as the greatest hap- 
piness an individual can enjoy is his highest good ; so the sum 
total of the per&ct happiness of the individuals constituting a 
society, is the highest, the greatest good, which can exist in it. 
This is so evident, no one can consistently deny it. 

Let. us then reason correctly from the propositions* which 
have been stated as self evident, and we cannot err respecting 
Ae Bature> of right and wrong, good and evil, both natural and 
moral, or concerning praise and blame. This will be clearly 
seen very soon. But here let it be observed, that to the exr 
iatence of happiness a 

S. Proposition must be admitted as self evident, which b this, 
that a feeling faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations 
ousting in a rational mind, is absolutely necessary. 

This cannot be proved, because it is self evident. But it can 
be explained and illustrated, and made clear to every person. 
Can a ^tone, a tree, or any part of the inanimate creation, enjoy, 
or be the sut^ects of happiness ? And why not ? Becaose 
they are not endued wnh a feeling faculty, are incapable of all 
pleasant and painful emotions. And as such a faculty is neces- 
sary to happiness, to the- existence of the greatest good, so bat 
one faculty of this nature is necessary in the same individual. 
We therefore find, that man is endued with only one feeling 
faculty. The understanding can see,, or perceive objects, their 
pi*operties, qualities, relations, and connexions } and the will 
ean choose, ai>d execute the pleasure of the heart ; but neither 
of them is the subject of pleasant or, painful emotions. All pleas- 
ant and paiuful sensations must exist antecedent to volition. 
Were not this a fact, volitions could never have any existence 
in the mind, as it is hoped has been fully proved. These expla- 
nations show, it is self evident that a feeling faculty is requisite 
to the existence of happiness. 



Ani it the other fhcnities of the inind and liberty ^re not 
€D«sidered truths in relation to happiness, yet it must be grant- 
^d they are essential to it, when all things are consideied, which 
are needful to its existence. No one will deny, bnt what the 
existence 6f objects^ not only to please, but to afford the great*^ 
est satisfaction, is necessary to the highest good< To be h^p-* 
py there must he objects of enjoyment, each of which may be 
termed a source of happiness. And the faculty of the under- 
standing to perceive objects is requisite. For objects catinot 
S lease unless seen or known. As our bodily palate never sees 
le food it relishes ; so oar mental taste is not a perceiving) but 
a feeting and relishing faculty. And as objects ur*known can- 
not please, they must exist in view of the mind by perception, 
to afie<^t the heart. Hence without this faculty objects could 
never be enjoyed, and happiness could have no existence. 

Again. The will, if not requisite to the being of happiness, 
18 surely necessary to the increase of it* For objects,when per- 
ceived, may please, or appear agreeable ; yet to a full enjoy- 
ment of them we must have have possession of them. By the 
will, prodticing external actions, we get possession of the ob- 
jects of our desire; and by it we select the pleasing, and reject 
the painful. By this faculty we use the means adapted to the 
attainment of sources of happiness. All will readily see, that 
when we have a view of future and distant objects, and wish 
to enjoy them, and form our plans to obtain them,, it is by the 
will onr plans are executed, and desires are gratified. Also, if 
we did not enjoy liberty we could never accomplish our pleasure. 
If we acted continually under restraint or constraint, we mip;ht 
not be able at any time to follow and gi'atify our desires. We 
night be made, by some foreign power, to go directly against 
,our pleasure and inclinations. Liberty, fVeedom from restraint 
and constraint, to follow the way our desires Ifead us, and per- 
form the actions conducing to our pleasure, it will be acknowl- 
edged, is necessary to our highest good or happiness. 

Do not these remarks make it evident, that not only a facul- 
ty for pleasure and pain, but also a faculty to perceive objects, 
and a, faculty to choose and refuse, and perform actions, and 
liberty J or freedom from restraint, are each of them essential to 
the existence of happiness ? And a being, endued with these 
faculties, is an entire moral agent. Such a being man is ; for 
he is possessed of these faculties. And do we know, or can we 
invent, any other or more properties, necessary to constitute a 
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complete moral agent, or requisite to as great a measure of hap* 
piness as our nature will admit ? We now see what things 
are essential to the highest felicity, or misery of man, accord- 
ing to the nature or inclination of his heart. And these truths 
are so evident that when clearly stated, and explained, who caa 
deny them, or withold hid assent from them ? Now, 

4. Another proposition may be advanced as self evident ; or 
if not, the nearest akin to it ; which is, that happiness, being 
the only absolute good, ought to be the ultimate end of every 
moral agent.^— This does not need proof, so much as it does 
explanation. Indeed, when distinctly illustrated, enough will 
be said to gain*the assent of candid minds. 

Can any one see any difference between existence and non- 
existence, in relation to frood enjoyed, if no happiness is experi- 
enced ? Though a society might be formed of innumerable 
individuals, and each of them be perfectly holy, yet if they 
should never feel one pleasant sensation, experience no pleas- 
ure, no happiness ; would existence on this supposition be de- 
sirable, or preferable to annihilation f It must be granted, that 
happiness is the only final good, which renders existence de- 
sirable. This being granted, there is no greater good, which 
can be sought. And when happiness is obtained, we have 
then arrived at an ultimate end, to the last exertion in our pur- 
suit ; and here, in the enjoyment of this good, we rest satisfied. 
And as this is an absolute good, and the greatest good, we 
ought to delight and rejoice in it, wherever we see it existing. 
•But here an important inquiry presents itself ; whether our 
own personal happiness, or the happiness of other rations^ be- 
ings, ought to be our ultimate end of pursuit. In attempting to 
reflect some light on this subject,a distinction ought to be made 
between an end and tlie reason or motive^ which influences us 
in seeking it. Every one does not at once discern this distinc-^ 
tion. Yet it is very important to distinguish properly between 
the nature of selfishness^ and that of benevolence. 

Here then it may be observed, that our personal mdividual 
happiness ought not to, neither can be, the ultimate object or * 
end of our pursuit. 

For the reader to apprehend this aright, let us suppose a be- 
ing created with all the faculties or powers requisite to consti- 
tute him a complete moral agent, as was in fact the case with 
Adam. Suppose for a time his faculties are not in operatiouj 
no exercises are excited. He does not feel one pleasant ^, 
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Ipainful sensation. In this condi^on it is not possible for hiiSj 
on supposition his understanding were in operation, to have 
any idea of happiness, or of good, or of evil, iij any sense. In 
this state his oum happiness cannot be an object of his pursuit ; 
because it has no existent*, and he knows not what it is. At 
this moment, let it be supposed his understanding has a clear 
perception of some object ; and in view of it he experiences, for 
the first time, a vory pleasant sensation. This puts all the facr 
ulties of his mind in operation. Now he begins to act, and 
aim at some end ? The object, which is the source of his pleas- 
ure, or the pleasant sensation itself, one or the other, must be 
considered as his end ultimately. The pleasant sensation, or his 
happiness,cannot be his end. Because the pleasure felt must ex- 
ist before it can be sought as an end. And when it has existence, 
it is already possessed? And what propriety is there in seeking 
that as an object or end, which is already attained, is now in 
our possession. The truth then is this ; the object which af*- 
fords the pleasure experienced is his end ; and the pleasure it 
gives bim is the reason or motive, by which he i^ influenced or 
excited to seek that object. He aims at it is an end, and strives 
by proper means to obtain possession of it, that the pleasure it 
gave him may be increased and continued. And the increase 
and continuance of the happiness he enjoys, is what gives the 
object its influence, considered as a motive. The moment he 
felt pleasure in view of the object, a desire arose to possess 
and enjoy it. And when it is obtained, and all the pleasure is , 
realized which it is capable of afibrding, so far his desii'e is 
gratified, and his end obtained. ^ 

It is in this manner 4;hat all mankind are influenced and gov- 
erned, in all their actions and pursuits. The object which is in 
itself, and for its own sake, agreeable, is sought as an ultimate 
end ; no object beyond it is in view ; here the mind rests in the 
pleasant gratification experienced. And the expected satisfac- 
tion it will give invests the object with the influence of a motive. 
As all will^rant, if the object did not please, it would not have 
any influence as a motive, and would not be an object of at- 
tention or pursuit in its own nature considered. 

According to this view of the subject, all objects, which are 
6n their own account agreeable, are always sought as ultimate 
ends ; and those, which are not in themselves pleasant, are used 
as means to the attainment of ends, which on their own account 
a?e agreeable. Hence, if a person's heart is wholly destitute of 
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every benevolent feeling ; if the happiness of odier beings k 
not any source of pleasure to him, he will never seek tbeir fe- 
licity. He will never aim at any higher objects, than those 
which gratify his personal, individual desires. All his pursuits 
will ultimately centre in personal 'self gratification. This is 
the true idea of s. IJishness. Hence the olyects on their own 
account agreeable, and those he uses as means to bis ends, he 
will engross and roonopoliie to himself as Cblv as he is able. He 
would possess all the riches and honor of this world, were it in 
his power. If other beings are by this means deprived of bap* 
piness, and rendered unhappy, this will give him no uneasiness, 
unless their misery should in some way lessen «his happiness. 
Because he has no feeling for their happiness on its own ac- 
count, and because their pains will afford him no uneasiness, if 
his own pleasure is not afiected or lessened by it. — In unrenew- 
ed meii^ each individual appetite of the heart never aims at any 
other or higher end, than its own gratification. The appetite 
of hunger desires food ; when the food is enjoyed and his i^ 
petite fully gratified, his end is answered. He aims at no high- 
er end, than the satisfaction of the appetite. If natural affec- 
tion governs, and he desires the happfaiess of his wife, or bis 
children, in the enjoyment of worldly prosperity and greatnesSi 
as far as the}' enjoy those blessings his desires are gratified, and 
he aims at no higher end. If he coveu riches and honors, as 
far as he is able to attain them, his desires are satisfied. In 
, pursuit of such objects he never aims at any other, or higb^ 
ends, than those objects which afford personal gratification. 
Selfishness then is predicablp of each appetite, belonigng to the 
heart of unrenewed men. For under the government of each 
appetite his end is to obtain the object or ^objects, which 09 
their own account afford to each full gratification. This .gives, 
in few words, a general idea of the nature of selfishness ; and 
it is not designed in this essay to enlarge any farther on this 
subject. And this representation, it appears to me, agrees with 
facts, experience, observation, and what the word of God sayi 
concerning human depravity. 

But benevolence delights in the happiness of others, or of ra- 
tional beings. And as the greatest sum of happiness is the 
highest good of the universe, this is the end in which a beaevo- 
lent heart delights on its own. account, and which it seeks as its 
tiltimate end. And from this it is evident that the only direct 
way for a benevolent person to promote his own happiness^ h 
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to-tiicrease the felicity of intelligent beings. Their happineif 
is an x>l^ect of pursuit, and of delight. This object is liis ulti*^ 
mate end, and the pleasure it affords gives the influence of 9 
motive, which stimulates him to promote the blessedness of God's 
holy kingdom to his utmost ability. Hence while a benevolent 
p^son is promoting airf increasing the happiness of pthers, her 
IS augmenting his own. For he rejoices in their joy, and the 
wore they rejoice the gi-eater is his joy. This shows that be- 
nevolence is a most excellent and 'amiable appetite. This view^ 
makes it evident, that the greatest measure of happiness will^ 
and onght to be, the ultimate end of benevolence. This ex* 
plains and establishes the proposition advanced, that the great- 
est happiness of rational existence ought to be the ultimate end 
of m4>ral agents. 

This will afford conviction respecting the on^in of moral ob- 
ligation. For the sake of brevity and perspicuity, permit m^ 
here to personify the general good, and represent her as address- 
ing moral agents. 

" Happiness is the only absolute good enjoyed by individ- 
uals, and by societies composed of <hem. And the greatest 
measure of enjoyment is the highest good of intelligent aprents. 
This onght to be sought en its own account, as an ultimate 
•al. And until moral agents learn what this blessing is by ex- 
pAriencing or feeling it, they can form no idea of what the 
terms good and evil ought, afid dught not, to mean. The hour 
in which they feel internal and joyful sensations, they will say, 
to be filled with this bliss, is the highest good our nature will 
admit. And to seek and promote the highest blessedness of ra-s 
tional existence, is promoting the highest good. Then they 
will know, that every thing tending in its nature to lessen or 
destroy this good, is evil ; and all things tending ultimately to 
promote and increase it, are properly termed good. Then 
they will clearly perceive what is the meaning of the terms 
^nght and ought not ; one means, it is a duty or an obligation 
of every agent, to seek and increase happiness to the highest 
possible degree as their ultimate end, and opposition to tiiis is 
dobg what they ought not, or what duty forbids. I therefore 
command all moral agents to aim at me, as their ultimate ob- 
ject or end, in all their actions and pursuits. If any oppose 
and transgress this command, they are enemies to me, and as 
«uch will deserve to be banished from my presence forever. 
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For there is no aothority above mine to control me, because I 
am the highest possible good, which ran h«ve existence." 

Is it not clear from this address, that the gmitest sum of 
happiness being the highest possible good, this is the end, which 
all are under obligations to aim at and seek nitimately ; yes 
ultimately^ because there is no greater good, which can be aim- 
ed at or sought ? 

The propositions advanced are so evident, as to gain the as- 
sent of all as soon as they uilderstand them. " They are these: 

1. Enduing a being or beings with a feeling faculty, is ne- 
cessary to the very existence of hapiness and misery. 

2. That happiness is an absolute good, and the greatest sum 
of it the highest possible good. 

3. That psdn or misery is an absolute evil. 

4. That the greatest sum of created happiness, which can 
have existence inGod's holy kingdom,(where alone it can exist,) 
ought to be the ultimate aim and end of moral agents. 

With these propositions many other truths are so evidently 
connected, they will gain assent as soon as they are distinctly^ 
perceived. A few of them will row be stated. 

1. That every thing which tends directly in its nature to pro- 
mote the greatest sum of created hapiness, may and ought to 
be called good. And as all things, which have this tendency 
are mean$^ by which happiness is promoted, that may and ou^ 
to be termed relative goods. And all relative good possesses 
greater or less value^in proportion to its influence in promoting 
happiness. 

2. Holiness or benevolence is a relative good, and the great- 
est good, except happiness, because none can be truly and for- 
ever happy without it ; and because it has the greatest influence 
in promoting and increasing happiness. No relative good cad 
exist, which is so excellent, beautiful, sweet, and inviting, as a 
lioly disposition. 

3. That all things, which tend directly and ultimately to de- 
stroy or lessen the sum of happiness, and to produce misery, 
are relative evUs. And those evils are greater and less, in pro- 
portion to the influence they have in diminishing or destroying 
happiness. 

4. Sin is the greatest relative evil, because its influence is 
greater in lessening happiness and producing misery, than any 
ethery in being. 

From the propositions advanced, many other inferences of 
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truths wUl follow. But tbe farther we proceed in drawing {n^ 
ferences from self-evident propositions,the less eviijent they are, 
and require more proofs &; arguments to trace their connexion 
with self-evident truths. But if any person will trace the in- 
ferences, which follow from the propositions here stated, in all 
their branches from tbe nearest to the most remote, he will in 
this way form a system of Ethics, and also of Theology. For 
by following them in their connexions and relations, he will be 
led to embrace all the leading doctrines contained in the Bible,^ 
and in the stupendous work of man's redemption by Christ 



Here is a proper place in connexion with what precedes to 
observe, that in God all goody both absolute and relative^ exists 
in an infinite fulness. 

God is an uncreated, infinite, eternal being. As he is infi* 
nite in knowledge, goodness, and power, it is evident he is 
possessed of the same powers or faculties with which he ha&^ 
endued moral agents. These attributes constitute his essential 
glory and fulness. He has an ultimate end in view in all his 
operations. This, as may soon appear, is the greatest mea- 
sure of created happiness. This in itself is pleasant to his heart* 
This end, by afibrding him the greatest delight, has the influ- 
ence of a motive, which induced him to employ his under- 
standing in forming the best plan to reach his end, and his 
will in executing it ; in the accomplishment of this, his good- 
ness, or benevolence, is infinitely displayed and difiUsed. 
Hence, as an infinite moral agent, he is influenced as created 
moral agents are. The difierence between divine moral agen- 
cy, and created, is this. God is an uncreated, infinite, inde- 
pendent, eternal agent. Men are created, finite, dependent 
agents. But tbe agency of each is similar in its nature or kind, 
differmg only in degree* If God then, is a moral agent, men 
are, ^ 

God is infinitely happy and blessed. He accordingly en- 
joys absolute good^ in an infinite measure. His essential ful- 
ness, being infinite, cannot be increased. But his fulness can 
be communicated and diffused. The only sense in which his 
infinite happiness can be increased, is by diffusing it. By a 
diffusion, emanation, or communication of absolute good, or 
of his happiness, is meant one and the same. He can difiiise 
lus own infinite blessedness, by creating beings capable of hap- 
piness, and by rendering them perfectly holy andliappy. ' Ifi 
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Irhich is the same thing, difiUstng or communicating bis own 
essential glory and Aihiess. It seems that Jehovah cannot ef" 
feet and produce any greater good, than to make a perfect dif- 
fusion of his own infinite fulness. Hence the highest possibki 
di/Tusion of his infinite fuhiess,is the tdtimate end of God in all 
his works and operations. He not only aims at a display or 
diffusion of bis fulness, but at a perfect, and %r^)i%ie d^usion* 
Then his fulness exists ab eOctra^ as some express it. By this 
bifinite difiusion of his fulness, when made, ^ greatest created 
good or happiness will be produced, and all his attributes will 
be perfectly displayed ; which b his high^t, declarative glory. 
When the greatest possible sum of created happiness etists, it 
will be seen that the highest possible difiusion of his fulness, 
and the brightest dispkiy of hifs perfections are made ; and 
this is his greatest declarative glory. Hence the greatest sum 
of created happiness^ or if^niie diffusion of the divine ftihie^, 
and the brighest display of his attributes^ which alt consider his 
declarative glory, are one and the same, viewed as an idtimat^ 
end. As light difinsed by the natural sun is its glory, so a 
foil and perfect difiusion of its light would be its brightest pos- 
sible glory. As God is light, it« highest possible diffiisioa 
would be its greatest g'lory, and this glory would be seen in the 
%ght difiused. So we behold, in the great^^st sum of created 
happiness, the highest difiiision and glory of God. According- 
ly, when we say the greatest sum of created happiness, or the 
highest difiusion of his fulness, or the brighest display of his 
essential glory, is his ultimate end in all his operations, the 
meaning is precisely the same. And as the greatest sum of 
happiness is God's ultimate end, and as all rational, created be- 
ings are finite, we may safely conclude their happin^s Will be 
fi>rever increasing^ For in no given period can it be ssmM, tha€ 
the greatest good, or an infinite diffiisiop, or disply of God's 
essential glory, has an (Utual teal existence* It follows fifom 
this, that God will be fbrever diffiising his fulness, and disphiy-' 
ing bbp^ections more and more, by the constant increase of 
created bliss^ Hence his glory will shine witb an increw^g 
brightness through eternity, in view of which saHitsand angels 
will hove their blessedness augmented. The gredftest mm of 
happiness, is the phrase which has been used. Beca(»e it is 
not certain, that in order for Che greatest sum of happiness to 
exist, it will be necessary to make the greatest nuoiher of ind!-. 
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Vidttais happy. Also the word of God assures us, that many 
of ihe fallen race of Ada^i will be forever lost. We may there- 
for^ safely conclude, that the happiness of the greatest number 
jsnot necessary to the greatest sum of created felicity. 

To bring what has been advanced under this head distinctly 
to vipw, let it be carefully observed, that the infinite blessed- 
,ness of God is an infinite measure o{ absolute good, exist^ing in 
.iiis fulness. And the greatest sum of created happiness is an 
absolute good, and the highest good of created beings, and of his 
holy kingdom* And this greatest sum of happiness, enjoyed 
' hy holy created beings, is the absolute good in God ; or his 
blessedness, diffused or communicated. And when, we view 
the attributes of God in relation to this end, they constitute a 
suijicient ability in him to devise and execute a plan of operation 
however great and extensive, to reach and obtain his ultimate 
end. When viewed in this light his attributes^ and all the 
vweiffw included in his plan, however many, are in a relative 
sense good* This explains what is intended and implied in say- 
ing that thfe being or fulness of God includes all good, both ab- 
solute and relative. He is then the infinite and eternal source of 
all gQod. And all the created good, both absolute and rela- 
tive, which has, or ever will have existence, is no more tjian a 
di&sion, emanatioD, or communication of this infinite, eternal 
feuntain* Hence, God is a being of infinite majesty, excellen- 
cy, greatness, and glory. He ought, therefore, to be loved 
supremely, worshipped and served perfectly, by all his intelli- 
gent subjects, for his intrinsic excellency and beauty. 

From the propositions which have been advanced, it follows, 
ifaat the moral law is holy, just, and good. That it neither 
requires or forbids any thing, which the highest good does not 
either require or prohibit. Also it follows, that the work of 
r^mption, which Christ is accomplishing, is, in all its parts, { 
^lotrious and excellent. For its ultimate tendency, in all its 
parts, is to produce the greatest sura of happiness. And the 
sum of all the gospel requires, is love to God and our neigh- \ 
bor. Hence it harmonizes with the moral law, and tends ulti- 
mately to the same end. Tlie gospel contains a glorious sys-^, 
Mm of relative good ; and is a ministration of life. 

The propositions explained teach us also, in what sense we 
ou^t to understand the terms j^^'ne^ and unjitnessy on which 
some place great weight. Some embrace the opinion, that 
^lere is a fitness and an unfitness, existing indepeiid^t gf the 
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trill of God. And as far as they can be understood, they seeof 
to consider it as the rule or ultimate standard, by which we are 
to judge what is good and evil, right and wrong. They make 
it the standard, or origin, of moral obligation. By their rea- 
soning they seem to consider it an eternal, independent, immu- 
table standard, existing antecedent to the will of God, by which 
he, and all his rational creatures, ought to be governed. On 
this foundation they erect a system of Metaphysics and Ethics^- 
if they are rightly understood. 

Do they mean by it, that happiness is an absolute good, and 
misery an absolute evil ; and that all things are fit, or unfit, 
according as they tend ultimately to promote or destroy happi- 
ness ? If this be their meaning, then they agree with the scheme 
advanced and explained in the preceding essliys. For it has 
been made sufficiently evident, that on supposition no happi- 
ness had ever been experienced by creatures, they could no 
more have any idea of good and evil, or of tke termt fit and 
Unfit, than a person bom blind could have a clear idea of light 
and colors. If then they mean something entirely difierent 
from what has been termed absolute and relative good and 
evil ; their language either has no definite sense, or their views 
and system are erroneous, and built on the sand. Hence if 
the terms fit and unfit have any clear and definite meaning, tbeir 
sense is, that all things are fit or unfit according to their nlti- 
mate tendency in promoting or destroying the happiness of 
God's kingdom. 

Again. Some make utility the standard, by which we are to 
determine what is' good and evil. This is a foundation on 
which some have erected a system of Ethics, if understood 
bright. Does not the term utility, as commonly used, have 
reference to some ultimate end ? And do we not call things 
useful or hurtful, according to their ultimate tendency f So it 
seems. For those who proceed on the plan of utility, seem to 
consider the public good as the ultimate §nd to be sought, ac- 
cording to their system ; and hence consider every thing as 
tisefnl or hurtful, as it tends to promote or destroy this end, the 
public good. If by the public good they mean the greatest 
happiness of a community, or society of beings ; and if in such 
society they mean to include God as the supreme head, and 
all created beings as his subjects, forming one entire whole, or 
society of beings ; and then say the greatest sum of happiness 
they can enjoy is their highest good i auid all things are use- 
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6x1 oi: hui tful, as they tend to this end ultimately ; then they 
agree with the system, which has been exhibited. Then the 
real difference between us, would consist in the use of different 
terms. By the terms utility and inutility they would mean, * 
iK^hat has been called all along relative good and evil. And if 
this be not their meaning, and their system is essentially differ- 
ent from ours, as has been explained ; then it must be consid- 
ered as erroneous, like the system of the fitness and unfitness of 
things. 

Before this essay is closed, a few further reflections appear to 
be necessary. One sentiment, which has already been advan- 
ced respecting moral agency, ought to be deeply impressed on 
every mind, because it might silence some objections often 
made against the Calvinistic views of depravity. To bring it 
distinptly into view, this question may be stated. Did infinite 
wisdom and benevolence require the creation of moral agents ? 
All created beings had a beginning. And as the Creator is 
perfectly wise and good, he would give existence to as many , 
things, as are necessary to the highest good, and no more. On 
this principle, it is generally granted, it was requisite to the 
general good a race of beings should be created, endued with 
all the properties essential to moral agency. In order to the 
existence of such a class of creatures, they must be endued with 
VL feeling faculty, or capacity for pleasure and pawi. For, if 
they have not this property, they are not, neither can be, 
t agents. 

It has been made evident, that such a faculty constituted 
agency ; and is the primary, and only active principle in mor- 
al agents. Divest them of it, and mankind would remain as 
inactive as the inanimate ceation is. Hence, if moral agents 
are created, they must be endued with that faculty, which is 
denominated taste. And this faculty must have denature ; by 
which I mean, it must be pleased, or the contrary, with the di- 
vine character, and with the whole system of moral or divine 
objects, whenever they are distinctly perceived and known. 
As it is a feeling faculty^ it cannot be in a state of indifference 
when objects are in v^ew, and especially such impressive ob- 
jects as the divine character, and the system of ti utlis God has 
, revealed. Will not this be granted ? Sur^y it must ; and of 
course, if a moral agent is created, he must have this faculty, 
and in view of the divine character he must experience pleasure 
•r pain in a greater or less degree* If the character of Goi||h 
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and revealed doctrines, please him, are agreeable to his feel- 
ings, he will have a desire to honor Him, defend the truth, anil 
promote the good of his kingdom. If his character is disagree- 
able to him, his heart or taste is opposed to God, and will 
lead him to act the part of an enemy. This feeling faculty, if 
it exists, will be pleased or disgusted in view of God's charac- 
ter and will influence man to pursue a line of conduct, which 
will ultimately tend to promote or destroy the happiness of 
God's kingdom ; 5nd this tendency is what is meant by its na- 
ture. And if created, it must have such a nature, and its nature 
must be holy or sinful. For such a nature as described, is ne- 
cessarily good or evil, sinful or holy, according to its tenden- 
cy. 

Can a tree be created to bring forth a particular species ol 
fruit, without giving it a nature to produce it ? Must not all 
created things be adapted to the end for which they were made, 
or have a nature given them to answer their designed end ? 
Here is a wide field open for enlargement, and illustration of 
the subject before us. But I stop with this request to all, to 
consider whether any thing can be created without a nature, 
which will have a good or evil tendency, if nothing^ prevents 
its operating according to its nature ; and whether we can 
name one thing, which, in this sense, is not endowed with a 
nature? If not, then, if a moral agent is created, he must have 
a feeling faculty given him, and this must have a nature, which 
is good or evil, or which will tend to promote or destroy hap- 
piness ultimately. 

These observations are made, because some suppose moral 
agents may be created without any nature, either good or evil, 
and may have objects in view, and even contemplate the di- 
vine character, and remain in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and be inclined no way, to good or evil, or even to remain as 
they are. In this state they are like inert matter, and have no 
more feeling. Are such beings agents ? No ; and as they are 
now indifierent towards all divine objects, on this ground they 
must remain so forever, and never act. They may be acted 
upon by some foreign agent, as the eaKh is, but they can nev- 
er act as agents. Such a view of a moral agent is inconsistent 
with analogy, with experience, with facts, and the word of God ; 
and it is as unphilosophical as to say, God has created trees to 
bring forth particular kinds of fruit, but he has not given them 
a nature to bear any kind of fruit. It is a matter of indifferenqe 
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with them what kind of fruit they bear, or whether they brings 
forth frait of any kind ; and of course they never will or can be 
fruit trefes. 

As it is now evident, if moral agents are created, they 
must be endued with a feeling, active faculty, and this faculty 
must have a nature good or evil ; so we find from revelation, 
ibat when God created Adam, he did endue him with this ac- 
tive faculty, which made him an agent ; and this faculty had a 
good, a holy nature. He was made in the likeness of God, nat- 
ural and moral ; and was as completely a moral agent as Je- 
hovah himself. And we read of no moral agents, but such as 
were at first endued with a holy nature. This was the fact with 
respect to all created angels, and with respect to Adam. With 
this, it is supposed, no one will find iany fault. They are will- 
ing God sh6ttld create moral agents with a holy nature. At 
least all are willing for this, except those who wish to have a 
race of moral, indifferent agents created; that is to have beings 
created, who are agents, yet without agency, or active princi- 
ples. They would have them active, yet all the time in a state 
of perfect indifference. They wish to have God do what is 
morally impossible. Many are pleased with God's creating 
Adam with a- holy nature ; yet I hey cannot peaceably endure 
the idea of necessary holiness, or sin. Though they are more 
satisfied with the former, than with the latter. Yet the nature 
of every thing, if it exist, must be good or evil. As no fault 
can be found with God, in creating Adam at first as he did, un- 
less it is because he was necessarily holy ; the next inquiry is, 
whether blame can be imputed to Him for suffering, or permit- 
ting Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit ? And then in conse- 
quence of this to take from him the holy nature, or benevolent 
appetite, with which he had been created ? That such a change 
did take place, that holy Adam became a sinner, is generally 
granted. As God might have prevented it, the question is, 
whether it was wise and holy for Him to permit this change to 
take place. As this is a question, which the scheme advanced 
in these essays does not require me to answer, any more than 
others wliatever their system is, no further attention will be giv- 
en to it. Tlie author will here oaly observe, that he has a dis- 
sertation on the fall, or introduction of sin^ which aims at a so- 
lution of the difiiculties, which have ever attended this subject. 
But whether it wilLever be laid before ti^e public eye, depend* 
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much on the approbatioa or disapprobation these essays nay 
receive from the community in general. 

Furthermore. Some consider the doctrine of total depravi- 
ty, as explained and defended by reputed and orthodox divines, 
to h^ physical. And being physical in its nature, the opponents 
consider it as destroying agepcy and blameworthiness. View- 
ing the doctrine in this light, they pronounce it very alarming 
and appalling. It is not designed here to inquire, whether some 
have, or have not, so explained it as to imply a physical d^ed; 
or in what precise sense opponents use the word physical. They 
scorn to consider any defect in the soul, which incapacitates it 
fior holy exercises, to be a physical defect. They therefore, in 
opposition to this, represent our race as born with capacities, 
which are inclined neither to vice nor virtue, oras destitute of 
any moral nature ; and are, like clean paper, liable to receive 
impressions, which are holy or sinful according to the influence 
motives have upon them. In connexion with this sentiment,^ 
they affirm men are the efficient causes of all their exercises and 
actions of a moral class. Is the doctrine of depravity, which 
has been expressly or implicitly exhibited in these essays, so 
appalling as represented I According to the system advanced, 
it is admitted that Atiam was created in the moral ima^e of his 
Maker, or perfectly holy. When first created, he was endued 
with several distinct appetites or propensities. Each of these 
was a primary, active principle in his constitution, and consti- 
tuted him an argent. One of those appetites was benevolent in 
its nature, in which the moral image of God consisted. And 
Jhis other appetites or propensities were given and implanted in 
Jiim, as active principles, which prepared him to propagate the 
Jiuman race, nourish and protect them in infancy, to provide 
means for the support and comfort of the body or the whole 
man, while he remains an inhabitant of the earth. And wlJIe 
these appetites, inferior in their nature, were under the control 
and direction of his benevolent propensity, or love to Crod, 
their operations would harmonize in a regular course of conduct, 
and no sin or disorder could prevail in paradise. 

But Adam, by eating the prohibited fruit, forfeited into the 
iiand of his benefactor that moral image in which be was creat- 
ed, and which was his glory, and it was taken from him. From 
that day he had no propensity or love in his heart towards his 
Maker, All his other appetites remained unaffected and unal- 
tered, as principles of action. Here it may be asked, was ht 
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Hot as really a moral agent after big fall as before ? Had fae 
not active principlei in his beart, wbicb constituted him a com- 
plete agent for action f Aiid when this moral image or benev- 
olent appetite is restored to man in regeneration, is be any 
m^ne an agent for action, than he was previous to this change ? 
UsLQy man is born blind, or after bis birth becomes blind, is 
he- not still a man, as really as those who have eyes ? And if 
eyes are given him, is he on this account any more a man, than 
before ? AJl that can be said of the blind man he is, not in all 
re^fiects so perfect, as those who have all their senses entire^ 
Hfit labors under a defect or imperfection ; still be is a man. 
Adam by eating was deprived of one sense, or appetite, with 
which his Maker had adorned him ; yet be was an agent, and 
had all the properties or capacities, which constitute a complete 
moral agent. Hence he had all the qualifications, necessary 
to render him a proper object of praise or blame, according to 
the moral nature or state of his heart. If opponents consider 
this-loss in Adam Si physical (^e/^c^,^ incapacitating him for holy 
exercises ; yet it does not in the least destroy, or impair the 
powers requisite to moral agency, or to render him a proper 
ol^ect of blame. Hence what is there alarming or appdHng 
in this description of total depravity ? Though man ir\ all re- 
spects is not so perfect a moral agent, as before this defect ex- 
isted ; yet he is as complete a moral agent as ever. He has 
the faculty of understanding, and of will ; he has a faculty to 
which active principles belong, ajid which constitute agency 5 
and he may and will be influenced and governed by motives, 
and act with aim and design, as Adam did before his fall, and 
as men do after they are regenerated, and have this moral de- 
fect repaired. This defect, which opponents cdl\ physical^ is in 
fact no more than a moral defect. Hence they ^ve it a wrong 
name. And.it is pi^umed, that orthodox divines in general 
will contend for no other defect in man, than the one here de- 
scribed. While this defect continues, man is totally depraved ; 
or he is destitute of every holy principle of action, in conse- 
quence of which alibis other active principles will lead him a- 
way from God tl|e living fountain, after broken cisterns or earth- 
ly enjoyments, which never satisfy the soul. Hence orthodox 
divines have nothing to fear from the attack, by which they are 
represented as imputing to man a physical defect, which is in 
*ruth na more than a moral defect. 
K* mankind are born with w efficient pow^r, whi^h is not iii» 
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eltiied ^tber to vice or virtoc, but is in fact imlifierent to both : 
it is believed to be impossible to show how this efficient ppwer 
can exercise itself, without implying the previous existence of a 
disposition either to sin or holiness. And if a previous disposi- 
tion must exist, to put this power into exercise, then all the ends 
supposed to be answered by it are defeated. But concerning 
what might have been said to show the absurdity of this scheme, 
the reader for farther light is referred to essay twenty first. 
Bat if, by a seU determining power, and an efficient power to pro- 
duce all our exercises and actions, no more is intended thau 
this, that in order for mankind to be agents, they ought to be en- 
dued wiUi a/ecZtn^, active faculty, by which the whole man is 
governed, and from which all his exercises and actions proceed, 
it must be granted, that men do possess this faculty or power. 
Then allthe actions and exercises of men may be traced back to 
this faculty, as the primary active principle from which they 
proceed, or flow as streams from a fountain. And as they can^ 
not be traced back any farther, or to any previous active prin- 
ciple in men, this faculty, which has been denominated the taste, 
Is the primary active powers which constitutes agency, and gives 
rise to all our voluntary exertions and actions; I say, if such 
a faculty is what others mean by a self determining, efficient 
power, it is granted ; and some pains have been taken to prove, 
that mankind are in fact endued with it ; and that without it 
they would not be agents, and could not be considered as moral 
agents. 

If opponents admit this, then the dispute is ended, concerning 
the natqre and degree of power requisite to constitute a moral 
^gent, and nothing further need be said on either side. 

But if they advance an idea of an efficient power, which has 
no nature, inclined to neither good nor evil, and is in itself in- 
different, they are laboring, it is fully be^ved, to establish and 
prove the existence of an impossibility. Tor an active power, 
or efficiency, must necessarily have a nature to be influenced by 
motives, to be pleased or the contrary with moral objects. And 
if it have not such a nature, it is no active power, and can nev- 
er operate in any other way, than an instrunM^nt used by some 
other external and foreign agent. This, it is thought, has been 
proved in the previous essays. — Before this essay is concluded 
a few things may be suggested for the notice of the public. 

The author is is not so vain as to expect the sentiments ad- 
-vanced will meet with universal, or perhaps ^ ith general appro- 
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^iitioo.. Sojbe tnay thikik the leiading setiti^ents exhibited ar« 
erroneous and dangerous. With this belief some opponent may 
nttBmpt an answer, and confatatioh. If any should judge this 
Mihe hii duty, it is hoped bis attention will be confined exclu- 
rively to the sentiments, which are considered dangerous. For 
It' is often th^ case when an answer is written against a book, 
Aat nriiich time and labor are spent in searching after, and no* 
^iog Inconsistencies. And there are but few books of much 
afagiiitude, which are entirely free from inconsistencies less or 

rter. Pointing out these, is not confuting an author. For 
leading sentiments may be true, although inconsistencies 
may have escaped his notice. Showing a writer is inconsistent, 
h proving his mind to be finite, liable to err, and unable to 
iomprehend a whole system so as to see at one view the agree- 
ment of » all the parts. But does this show his leading senti- 
ments to be erroneous ? By no means% Hence time and labor, 
spent in noticing inconsistencies, are in a great measure lost. 
A writer may be consistent with himself in propagating errors, 
though inconsistent with truth. Therefore, until the sentiments 
advanced are confuted, a book is not answered. 

Every attentive reader will see, that the system exhibited in 
these essays rests on a few plain propositions, or obvious truths. 
If these are shown to be false and dangerous, the book is an- 
swered. If then, an opponent can make it evident, that a feel- 
ing faculty, or a capacity for pleasure and pain, denominated 
taste, does not constitute agency, but something else distinct 
from it ; if he can prove that such agency has no nature, no in-? 
cVmation or tendency to good or evil, but is indifierent as any 
unfeeling property ; if he can show that happiness is not an ab- 
solute good, nor misery an absolute evil ; and that means or 
things are 6ot called good and evil according to their ultimate 
tendency to promote or destroy happiness ; if he can prove; 
that benevolence is not an appetite or love for the greatest good 
of God's kingdom, and this is not its ultimate end ; also, that 
those desires of the heart, which tend ultimately to diminish 
and destroy happiness, are not evil or sinful ; then it is 
granted he has shaken the foundation on which the system ad- 
vanced rests. And if he should accomplish this, it is fully be- 
^eved he will make it evident, that men are not moral agents, or 
proper objects of praise and blame, and future rewards ; in % 
word, that they are not accountable beings, any mqre than in^ 
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aDimate things. Doing all this, would effectually senre the 
cause of infidelity. 

But if after all his labor these truths shall remain firm, that 
a primary active principle does constitute agency ; and that ao 
property or faculty can be active in its nature^ if ittcapable of 
feeling, or of pleasure and pain ; and (^ course tint the facutQr 
of taste, as it has been explained, has a feeling nature, is the $nh^ 
ject of pleasant and painful sensations, and does constitute that 
agency which is a primary active principle by which men bx€ 
governed in all their actions ; if after all it does remam trt^ 
that happiness is an absolute good, and misery an absolute evit| 
and that other things are denominated reUUively good or evil, 
according to their ultimate tendency in promoung or destroying 
happbess ; and accordingly that benevolence aims ultimately 
at this highest good, and all the desires of the heart of unrenew- 
ed men tend ultimately to misery ; if these truths remain tOh 
shaken, and unconfuted ; then the main pillars of the system 
remain entire and firm, and the building, which rests tq^on 
them, is not demolished. 

This will be a fact, although an opponent may show some 
small errors, and some inconsistencies, interspersed here and 
there in different parts of the book. It is then t)ie earnest rcH 
quest of the author, if it is judged reasoodlile, that sm epponeat 
who may attempt an answer would confine himself to these. 
Jeading, fundamental truths, on which the wliole system rests^ 
This would be keeping to the point, and would sooner brin^ the 
dispute to a closa. When persons sofier themselves to wander, 
firom the real questions disputed, a controversy ms^ be protract** 
ed without any conclusion. 

The book is now committed to the public, whose property it 
18. Let it be read with candor, free from every prejudice^ If 
it should reflect any light on the first and leading and fundameA? 
tal^ principles of Ethics and Theology ,^ and should give ;i 
kad to further investigations, and theenlargement of our ^owU- 
edge of these important sciences, and the good and prosperity pf 
the Redeemer's kingdom, the prayers of the anthorwiUbe tbuis 
far answered* 



'^pn ih^ h^ppine^s of heaven^ showing in wfuU U 

consists. 

' Hebrews, 4.9. There remaimth, therefire, a rest mOo the people of God.-^'^ 
-fllm rflBt m lianTto, a state of perfect felicity. 

'' TMs is a subject very interesting. For unless we know 
iffi^t heaven is, we can never determine whether we are real 
Saints or not. Theelysium of the heathen, and the paradise 
^r the' Mahometans, are places of great happiness, as they be* 
Iteve. Still the sources of happiness are such, as described 
by them, that no change of heart is necessary to enjoy them. 
Indeed the most voluptuous, and carnal, those most fond of ev- 
^y kind of animal pleasure, may be happy in the heavens 
they describe. 

" fir a person should form an idea of a country on thi§ earth, 
^vfeere all the inhabitants are perfectly happy ; yet, if he had 
no knowledge of the particular sources of their felicityj he 
might conclude, if he lived there he should also enjoy all the 
Miss of the inhabitants. And from a belief that all in that 
country are happy, he might have a very ardent desire to re- 
move to it. Yet, when he arrives there, he finds the particular 
sources of their happiness are very disgustful to him. To him, 
i^ead of happiness, it is a place of misery. Had he inquired, - 
and obtained a distinct knowledge of the particular sources of 
hapi^ncss iti that land, he might have convinced himself, that 
he could not delight in such objects. And he would have no 
desire to remove there, unless his relish could be suited to those 
particular sources of happiness. 

Many by reading the bible learn that heaven is a lan'3 of^ 
P^fect bliss. Being convinced it is a place of happiness, they 
itqaire no further ; btit conclude, if they were admitted there 
they should certainly be happy. As they have no distinet idea 
of the sources of happiness in that world, or 6f the relish nc- 
c^sary to enjoy them, it is impossible for them to say whether 
they could or could not be happy if admitted there. And if 
they conclude they are saints, merely from the idea that they 
wisii to live there, they may be deceived. 

*This essay has no necessary connexion with these which precede , to elucidate 
wje author's pktlMophical system. It shews, however, the practical application of 
hn principles ; and as it reutet to an important sulnect, it is btre subjoined to make 
the volume more complete. "^ . 
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All men wish to be happy. And becaiue heaven is a taojl 
of pare bliss, many conclude they should be happy, if admitle4 
to live there. But this is false reasoning. To be happy ja 
Heaven we must have a relish for the particular sources of hapn 
piness in that world. And we cannot determine with any cer- 
tainty, whether we are prepared for that country, only by as- 
certaining in the first place clear, distinct and just ideas of the 
particular sources from whence all derive their happiness ; and 
then by inquirlug, whether we have such a i*elish for them, a& 
to prefer them to all other objects of delight. Heiice it is a mat- 
ter of the last importance^ to obtain a distinct knowledge of the 
sources of heavenly bliss. A mistake here may pro\^ fatal^ 
And all our knowledge of heaven must be from the word of 
God. No one has lived there, and returned, to give us. a de- 
scription of that world. God in his word has described it. If 
we can clearly understand the description he has given, we may 
know what heaven is. 

And it is more or less difficult to understand the description 
he has given. It is given generally in figurative language. 
One question of importance is, whether we are to understand 
his description in a literal^ or figurative sense. Many things 
serve to show they are to be understood in a figurative sense* 
Then the next difficulty is, to explain the figures according td 
their true sense. 

In order to remove, in some measure, these difficulties, sevr 
cral preliminary remarks are necessary, before we proceed to 
M particular description of the heavenly sources of felicity. 

As the terms, sources of happiness^ will be. frequently used in 
this essay, it is requisite to show what is meant by them. Three 
things are requisite to the existence of happiness. First, a rel- 
ish of heart to feel and enjoy ; or a relish to be pleased and cKe* 
lighted with objects. 2. Objects to please and delight us; 
3. The objects must exist in the view of the mind. 

For example. If a person has an ardent thirst for water, he 
cannot have it gratified, unless he can find water to. drink* 
Water may exist in great plenty, yet he not know where to find 
it. Hence he may thirst, and there may be water to gratify itf 
yet he may not have his thirst quenched. He must have ii 
knowledge of it. Then he can drink and be satisfied. Here 
the water, which satisfies his thirst, is what I mean by a souirce 
^f happiness. 

Of course all the objects in heaven, which aflord joy to tte 
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Mmhitants, ^re whatl mean by sources of n^ppiness. Ob*' 
Jetts of pleasure, and sources of pleasure are used to mean the 
ime tfamg. Hence, to enjoy the pleasures of heaven, a per** 
son must have a relish for heavenly objects ; he must see them ; 
then while in view his relish is gratified, and in this his happi- 
ness <;onsists. 
The preliminary remarks to be made are the following. 

1. All our animal appetites and natural affections will cease 
at death, we shall have none of them in heaven. 

Our bodily appetites are many. So, also, are our natural 
affections, such as those termed parental, conjugal, filial, and 
fraternal. These were implanted in us for certain purposes, 
such as t}ie preservation of life, the propagation of our species^ 
therelief of persons in distress, and our comfort and well-being 
io this life. 

If we had not conjugal affections, there would be nothing to 
prompt us to propagate our species ; without parental affec- 
tioo, infants would suffer and die ; without filial affection^ 
there would be nothing to excite to obedience of parents or 
^pport of the aged ; without the affection children have for 
each other, there would be no peace in families ; and without 
natural pity, there would be nothing to move us to relieve and 
tford help to the weak^ infirm, and objects of affliction and dis- 
tress. All these natural principles of action are absolutely ne- 
tMary to the being and comfort of the human race. For 
ttankind naturally have no benevolence, to stimulate them to 
^eekeach others' good. These affections are requisite to sup- 
ply the want of benevolence, while this earth is to be our 
tbode. 

These natural principles of action are the fountain, from 
vkich all the other affections we have flow. But they will 
ccftse at death 5 because there will be no use for them, dr need 
of them, in the other world. That they will be eradicated at 
<)^ath in the saints, (and I speak only of them,) is evident 
from several consideratiotis. 

!• After death, saints will be as the angels of heaven. Not 
^ual, but like them. They have none of these natural affec- 
tions ; if we are like them, we shall not have them. This 
teaches, that these natural feelings then cease to exist. 

2. It is necessary they should be eradicated, otherwise saint^ 
^ould not be perfectly happy. In that world we are inform- 
^ they never marry. If the same inclmations prevailed there 
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IM here, as they would not be gratified, they wouM render 
saints unhappy* Uneasiness would be excited, without aoj 
Bieans of removing it. If they have the same affection there 
lis here, the misery of wives, husbands, and children, would 
excite more or less painfiil feelings. It seems, then, to be re^ 
quisite to perfect happiness, that these feelings should be erad* 
icated at death. 

3. The nature of die body, when raised, teaches the same 
truth. At the resurrection, the body will be raised immortal^ 
iBCorruptiUe, and spiritual. Hence it will never hunger or 
thirst, or be diseased, or weary. Of course, it will never need 
food, clothing, sleep, rest, or medicine. Hence there will be 
no use for those natural aflections we have here. Also this 
world will be destroyed. And there will be an end to all la-^ 
bor for food and clothing. 

These considerations teach us clearly, that all Our natural 
and bodily afiectioiis will be eradicated at death ; or at least 
that they will never operate, or be felt in heaven. Because 
there will be need of them there ; and if they were to remain 
and operate in that world, they would lessen and interrupt the 
happiness of saints, and render that state imperfect. 

And ff these natural affections all cease to exist at death, it 
follows, that in heaven there will not be any worfdly sources 
of happiness, Theie will be no bread, water, or food of any , 
kind ; because none will be needed. There will be no natur^ , 
pity, becaase there will be no objects of distress ta rrfieve. 
There will be no houses, or lands ; because none of these, 
things will be needed ^ere. No part of the happiness of hea- . 
ven will be derived from the gratification of such natural affee- 
tion^ ; because such affections will not exist there. Hencei 
fironf the consideration that all these natural principles of ac- 
tion, which operate here, will cease at death, it is evident the 
deficriptions of heaven in the bibleare not to be construed Utcr- 
nlly l^tjigurativety. To be convinced of this, is one thing 
necessary to form just views of a Jieavenly state ; and to un- 
derstand the word of God according to its true import and 
meanuig. 

How can we form right and just ideas of the happiness of 
heaven, so long as we know not whether the descriptions given 
us of that world, are to be construed literally, or figuratively ? 
We must first know in what sense to understand the description 
-given us of heaven, before we can form any true conceptions of 
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dSat world. Ttiis remark therefore is made, to show that flie 
^li^riptibn of heaven io the wocd of God must be nmlerstood 



18. If the descriptions given us of heaven ai^ to be under* 
stood literally, why may not sinners, without any change of 
Beart, be happy there f If in heaven there will be cities, with 
waits and gates made of the precious stones ; sMels paved 
with gold ; houses rich and elegant ; rivers of water, an^ aH 
aianner of fruits ; and every thing, which suits the taste and 
relish of natural men here, why may they not be happy there, 
as they now are here ? If th^ d^cripikms given us of heaven- 
iH'e t0 be understood in a literal sense, it is a place every way 
Hilled to the relish of men of this world who love iMtfaingcke* 
It' Would suit their pride and ambition, to be made kings aad 
pi^iests ; to possess riches, and iohorit. a kingdom in the literal 

Thb^ objects in this world, which are the most tmlmidef 
fretious^ heautijviy and d^lightfulf are represrated as bdng in 
heaven in a great abundance, and in a perfect state* Those 
things in this world, which iu the most perfect maaBcr^ suit 
their relish, and gratify their love of richer, the pride, and am* 
bition of men here, are to be enjoyed in heaven in a far Hiore 
p^fect, onintemipted manner, than they are here^ if we are 
to construe the description literally. M wicked men ia heaven 
abould ,&id some things disagreeable ; they would experience 
jaQtmy otfaei* things, which would a&ird them great satis&cttom 
So' that if they would not be perfectly happy idiere^ Aey woliiU 
be far more happy and contented, than they are here. 

Bui we are ^Ven to understand, 4liat the.uBreiiewed would 
not be happy in heaven, if admitted to livethe^Te. Christ^sayi 
oxe^t a man be born again, he cwwot see the kingdom of 
heih^. He does not mean that they would not have^ ai^ 
fcnti^Sedge of that world, or of the object existing in it* Thi& 
i»Mt what he means bv seeing. For Uie nnrenewed.are eapa^ 
Ue of this speculattive knowledge, and in fact baveitin^a great* 
er or less degree. He means then, that they cann^ eiy'oy ih^- 
objects' of that world, because they are not suited to their relish^ 
But i£ the deBCriptions of heaven ai*e to be understood literally^ 
they may enjoy them there, as well as they do here. 

And why is not the description Mahomet has given of Jiea- 
vifti in general just, if the descriptions of the bible are to be 
construed literally, as some contend ; and why may not sinnera 
^joy it, and be happy there, without any change ? 
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Hence the bible, by teaching as that a change of heart i$. 
necessary to the hapiiiness of heaven, and that the unrenewed 
would not enjoy heavenly objects if admitted there, assures ud 
that the descripttmi given us of that world Imust be understood, 
not in a literal, but a figurative sense. 

3. Saints in heaven will be perfectly holy, as God is holy. 
This will teach U8» that the descriptions of heaven are figura- 
tive, and not literal. By the fall of man all have lost the mor- 
al imagd of God. No Uace c^his moral likeness remains la 
man. 

We are assured that this moral image is restored In regener* 
ation* We are bom of the Spirit. And that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit. That which is created in the heart when 
men are renewed, is spiritual in its nature. The nature of tb^ 
Holy Spirit is produced in the heart. So we become partak- 
ers of the divine nature^ as we are taught. That is, the moral 
image of God is restored^ But God is love. Love, or benev- 
olence, is the moral perfection of God. This is the sum of all 
his moral attributes 

When the same benevolent di^[M>sitionis created in our hearty 
then his moral image is restored. This is the new man which 
is to grow until we arrive to the stature of a perfect matiSn 
Christ. Saints in heaven are* perfectly holy — this moral im- 
age will be perfected in them. 

Hence in heaven the only principle of action needed, and jthe 
only one which will operate, is benevolence, Or love. By 
dus only saints are governed, or influenced, as God is* But 
the nature of benevolence is such, it does not deligtt in any 
worldly sources of felicity. The only objects of its delight 
are divine, heavmly, and spiritual in their nature. It has no 
delight in worldly riehes, or honors, or pleasure, (which are 
the only objects of sinnersMove,) except as means to obtain 
these divine objects, which are its source of felicity. But in 
heaven the riches and honors of this world will not be needed, 
a^ means to obtain, spiritual objects and eqpyments. Hence 
benevolence in heaven has no delight in such worldly objects. 
It is pleased and Ratified with the same divine objects, which 
are the sources of God's blessedness ; or in which his benevo- 
lence delights^ 

Aceorc&igly the very nature of benevolence is such, which 
will be tbeonly. govaming/principle in heaven, that no obj.ects 
will afford it delight there, but those which are spiritual and 
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diji^f; Ijiiclji a| those ia which ^\b^p hflifh 9f IS^Wyjjfepie^e 
nehghts. This ^lervea to show. thsU the ^apploj^ss of he^y,f.n ^ 

!t derived froaj any worldly o^e.ct^) bijf ^l^^^'y ^TW ^^^'^ 
ijicft 9xe divine. Ai^d hei^ce no vorldly pjy ects wiU W ^P^^% 
, or be eqjoyed there* And \(n9^y tl^ thf descripfioo <^ 
bi^i^e^ fj^ust hfi ^pn^trii^ed in a ggqjp^tj^e, kf^i Wt in a| Uter^J 

Are not djie^ re^p^k^ s^cie^ to cooy^^e every pile, thfrt 
wliiefl we iSqd heayen i^res^^ed in the l^^,We by terips vy^hich 
Wlong to worldly o];>jiecta, w^ ^^^ no^ to understand aRPh ^^t 
cjrjyaion^ in a Uteral sen^ f 

4ptf is it not evident, that we can nev,e;r ha,ve any true an4 
j^st conception of a heavenly st^te, pf t^l^ajt reat which r^mj^i\t 
, $tjb |iqto the people of 0od, un^il we ^now whetfier the ^^sicripi- 
lions g^yen us pf heaycp are to be understood ia 9, li^terai ojr 
%ur^tive ?ense ? And if not, ttie^ every one cannpt but ^ep 
that the remarks made are pertinent, and ^ces^^ry in.ojcder to 
a jastyiew of the ij^eavenly w;orld« For ^hey ^irvp.to con^Mipce 
ns we n^ustconstrtiesnch passages, geperaJiy, tn ^ fig^r^ve 
ipifj^. if we cfm fi^cer^am Uie true meaning of si^ch 4g"W 
we shall then form just conceptions pf hef^ven. It is granted 
great care ojoght ^o be used J\p cops^u^pg figpre94 We must 
notfp^pw a lively im^giu^tjop, b|ut ^ttppd carefully ^p tpeir 
,^bvious ifpport ai)d o^eanjng. Ajud as,benievol^ce is the only 
jgpvenyiLg principle in heaven ; an^ of course, as tjiie h^pl- 
4ess of ^jbat world m^st consist in gratifying this l^$?nQVQ|ent 
disposition ; just views of the nature of benevolence yyijl serve 
*) giude us, and teach us, what l^e apftj^es of l^s^pjffix^f^s^ in 
^ven are. It is then designee! 

fl. To pttenid ^o the uatprp of heuevp|eii<?e, us ftr as i^ pe^ 
,^as?^ry tp understand the i^ources pf ^ep^yenly felicj^y. 

IJhis Ijeiug the fQi|pd5^^ionQft|ieb^piiiessofljf?^ven,Mud^* 
ft^cjinjg i^ p^l^re will lead ns tP fi correct knowledge pf hea- 
venly tilessedp^&s. "^^e niay x^y on it, that yh,atever w^?:> 
^iigh^, and gre^ifies a benevolent relish^ is a ^our^e pf h^p* 
piaess in heaven. Every object in the world, wl^ich djelights 
and gratifies this divine Ipve or taste, is a source of bi^pbiness. 

So far as any pi^rspp*s bs^ppiness fp this world is qeriy^d 
(rom food and (jrink, we canapt tell what will mal^ehinp hap- 
py, until .^eleajfp ^hat jkind of food will suit his ta^je. S^/pn 
we knpw in what his happiness cpnisists, and 1^9^ tp sqit anjd 
please him. So when we learn in wHm J)eqc^f^<;^ .^telkhJfe 
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^t learn ia irhat b Avenly felicity consists. Hence it is v^ 
iitnportant to learn the nature of divine benevolence. 

To do this we may proceed to observe, that every morai 
Agent must have some ultimate end in view in all his actions.^ 
That ultimate end must be some object, on its own aceovnf 
agreeable ; and in which the highest good of the universe con-* 
jSists. For all will agree, that benevolence is friendly to the 
highest good, will seek it, and rejoice in it. Happiness, not 
liis own but that of others, is the highest good of a benevolent' 
individual ; and the greatest sum of happiness in God's king- 
dom is that greatest good which he will seek as his ultimate 
<nd. And it is the nature of benevolence, whether in God or^ 
in men, to seek the highest happiness of the universe as its ut* 
timate end. This truth is made evident in the essay on the 
nature of holiness or benevolence ; and the remarks need not 
be here repeated. This prepares the way for us to see clear- 
ly and distinctly what must be ^ 

III. The positive sources of happiness enjoyed in heaven. 

If the greatest sum of happiness is the greatest ^ood ; anlT 
the nature of benevolence is such as to seek and delight inif, 
as its ultimate end, as has been shown, then, 

1. The happiness of God's heavenly kingdom, is the first 
and greatest source of felicity to all who surround bis throne. 

A saint in heaven, when he contemplates the happiness rf 
that Society, beholds each one perfectly blessed ; his own heaft 
will have a feast, and he will experience joys which are nn^ 
speakable. 

Nothing in this world fills the heart of a benevolent king 
with so great joy, as to see all his subjects prosperous an* 
happy. And nothing affords benevolent parents so itouch pure 
delight, as the happiness of all the members of thie family. 
And children, if benevolent, rejoice in no object in this worW 
so much, as in beholding their parents and all around them com- 
pletely happy. And what in this world ever gives such pune 
and g{eat joy to a saint, as to see a sinner, when renewed, w^ 
joicing in God f 

And Paul, when Titus returned, and informed him of ^ 
happiness of the church at Corinth, rejoiced greatly. He re- 
joiced in their joy. Their joy was the source of his joy. 
And when the prodigal returned, and was joyful in his fathe^& 
house, the ^hole family were feasted T^'ith joy and gladnesl^^ 
t«iccept his elder brother. 
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'Bv&ry persoa, who is a real saint, can testify byjexperiencei 
^t the spiritual joys and comforts of his bretbreu, is the 
direetest source of happiness to himself. Reason, experience, 
$Bd scripture all unite in sajring, that the happiness of others 
is the greatest source of joy. No other object the saints be- 
hold, affords them so great and pure delight. 

Let us then in this light take a view of heaven. There saints 
surround the throne of God and the Lamb. When they con*' 
template the infinite blessedness of their heavenly Father, what 
joy they must experience. They love him with all their hearty 
and to behold the object of their love, and the fountain of all 
Ibe good they possess, infinitely happy, will fill their souls with 
|Qy. Suppose he appeared to them unhappy-; this would fill 
ttiem with grief and- pain. If so, then his perfect bliss mus^ 
afford them great joy* 

When they contemplate the infinite happiness of Christ theis 
iriend and beloved, will not this excite in them the sweetest de- 
fi^t f The joys of heaven, which he was to experience, was 
4k prize set before him. here on earth. When they behold 
liUD, who for die joy^set before him, endured the cross, now 
receiving his reward in the infinite bliss he experiences, this 
^1 fill every heart with joys unspeakable. 

Alt the samts in heaven are the sons and daughters of God^ 
^ the bride of the Lamb. And their happiness is the great 
^ad God nought, and an object of his delight; and the Son 
^ rejoieein his bride ; nothing will afibrd him more satisfac- 
tion, than her happiness. In her happiness he sees the fruit of 
the travaH of his soul for her. If the Father and Son rejoice 
II the happiness of saints ; saints, who have the same heart, 
will rejoice in the infinite blessedness of the Trinity. T^o see 
the Holy Spirit,who sanctified Sc prepared them for heaven,infi« 
litely blessed, will afibrd them the greatest satisfaction. 
Hence the boundless happiness of all the persons in the Trini* 
^i will feast the hearts of saints with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

Again. When saints in heaven behold each other's happi- 
oesa; when they see alL around them perfectly blessed, enjoy- 
iag that bliss, which will continue and increase forever, what 
inward satisfaction they will experience. And the feelings and 
iesircs of their hearts will be perfectly gratified. They will 
v^oice in each other's joy. And the happiness of angels, who 
ministered to thein b^re, will also be a souri^e of jo^ to diem^ 



lb heavai there 18 %utY)ite society, coniffosed ofti headltiifi 
members. God is the bead^ saiiits and angels the meibber^ 
They are |>erfectly united to iheir head, and to each crrtier, by 
mutaal love and afibctibh. The greatest gobd, which cati be 
obtained, they possess and enjoy ; which is perftN^t, emkirifrg^ 
and increasing felicit;^. When they see each tjiherin the fril 
^possession of this hignest good, thby 'WiH eii|lerience the ^Bk^ 
pore, retihed, and sweet deligtit. 

Oh how blessed is tliat sbcieQr, iirfaere Ih^ hiipphii^as of "CiA^ 
ers, instead of exciting envy and opposition, «s is often the 
case in this World, is a source bf'^qut^e joy. Thi54si>fiai^ 
in the highest po.«^sible degree. 

2. The hoKru^ of 6thers will tie another source «rf bajipfe* 
hess ill heaven. 

When saints enter heaven, they will be perfecdy haty. FW 
tko sin, or ahy thing which defifeth, 'is everto'eBwr ^teft. 
And holiiicss ]s the nnforal ifli^ge ofObcl ^ theb^adty mid^^gte- 
ty of every character. Therels no oth(^<yfefect Sn tte *«^ 
Verse, which equals hotttfe^sln beabty, ^lory, afadiitfiilry'; «id 
no one equals it in ithrth butlisipphi^ss ;tlrts'exe^eds'it i&vaMe. 

Holiness, tbo ^'elc^llc'nt, i^not'^ godd iti its«tf ; ft is t|ot 
loved for its own sake, t)utfinr'tfae'«Efke'0ffaapp!ffe9», of%4tii!h 
It is Ibe greatest trie^ns. ff It tfe asked, wiryr is ttsfitaisiik so 
"beautiful and vatoWIe? It Is'answeted. 

1. Because it prej^tea ^rsbtts for evetiasth^ feKei^. 
Without holiness no man ihall si^ -fJod. -Heaven 'is ar ^* 
^fectly holy state. Nowe c^ eriter there, tmt the Tfterfectly *e- 
nevoterii. Hedde,'\viftmiit it no perSoki is *preparedin the 
temper Of his heart for helive^, or to enjoy '^holy 'objects^, or to 
Speftd his t?nfie ib h61y cftipldy itients. %itbottt bbUness no ra- 
tional beirig can be happy. '©wi^Votettce, whicfrls^'facliRess, 
IS the' only Quality, whidh'prepai^slbr a'st«te of enMessUiss. 
Is n6t llMt Of iiffinite Wdi^th, which pfeptarfes bpen^m for etcr- 
toal felicity ? What else, in tbis'view, caneqtral hln veloc ? 
If we were infinite in knowledge and power, yet bad no •'bc- 
b^Volefice, 'we should be fit for no'^hice, but hell. It is iioli- 
bess, aftdthis <^^,*trlti(5h^pt^pafes a ^person fdriieiBreD, ^nd 
th^ enjoyittent of holy 6bi€<*ts. ttertceit exiieedri^^sAuef gold, 
diatnbrids, and ruties. 'Nothing can pu wrha^ it, biit*tbeiprc- 
cibiis blood of Christ. 

It is holiness only, "Which of epafcs aAd ibcHoes persons to 
^ w«4fti/, to^eek and prbtiMte the Iiappiisoss c^^O^s V^- 



.^ WJMii ai^fa«V€UiU;tem|p«iPoffoeaH>5reatedip them, they 
delig^ ki the happiness df othei^, and of God's kiagdoRi. 
4)iis tbehi will incline and jprowpt tbe^n to f>f omote and in- 
4irea#e the bliss of he^veiv It inclines theoi to exert ail their 
l^ofFeei and faculties, Xo improT^ (heir time, and every blessing 
•f God, ifi promoting happiness. Paul, before his coffversion, 
did all he could to destroy the sduls of men. But when a be^ 
^rolent disposition ^as given him, tiien with a zealous em- 
fiayweoi «f ail his powers, be labored to promote the ssilvtih 
^ivti'of isouls. In like manner it ihcUnesall to devote th&iQ- 
sehres wholly to the service of God, and the pVomotion of the 
faippiness of bis iiingdobi. In this view, what is th^re, ^hich 
mxk eqtial it in worth f It is the Inost adtive principle which 
«an exist, "and which will forever ^xert itself in making mea 
■kfltppy, and incn^ariog the felifdty of ^isaven. For these two 
feaspD^, tho holiness is not excellent on Its. own aceouYii, but 
Merely as a means of happiness, we see its value and glorj^ 
to^ iilfinke. Happiness excepted there is Nothing eUe, which 
#^ala it in vahie* . it is this, which inclines God to employ adl 
Mi «tlrib«ie& in promoting mfinite ahd eternal haf>|>iness. It 
-ftropiaives •persbns for a stkte bf ^ndtes^ bliss ; aikl to^xert a}l 
^dmSet *i30#^rs in iproiillkoting the Vernal feTidity of heaven. 
nS^ertS»9eits heinitjr, glory, ioVefiness, and •excellency, eJiceed 
M Ascription, and'<)oacepti6n. 

' >iii'ib0a'^to,^e^dividnats who ocmtpose an innumerable 
iG69l, aKtperfeetiyholy^ Heace <Oi^yatre perfect in bettut;yj; 
' fMta'feeliy^reiQaAile their Maker^ ^ahd tas -stars -shine with ^ 
brighest possible 1^9^. 

^htfo a^sttiarbefamdsifaeinftiitejibliness df<jrod, sees he 
^s-love itself,' what joy ^bis wiH diifikse through his soiil. Wbtn 
•^ owtemj^lites 'the holiness of C a ^un shm- 

4ig withfn<Miie<bri§(htnbss. 'TWs is'fhe glory of the godhead, 
"ti4iieh'isliie9fgfat'orhea?eni; and ^hich fer exceeds the Hin 
in brightness, fso'that there is fio need ofirun or knoon there. 
<Saiiits:ii#in dWell'for^ver^n the rays ^bfthis'glory^*— The rays 
^divkie,'ioft]ite holiness, will wariif),' soften, and quicken their 
4ieavts, w4 fill <h«n with joys porje, sweet, and extatic. 

And-how %eiiUtiful'and gloriotis wilt saints and angels appear 

to 3t^ioh' other. iWhen one saint 4)efao]ds another, 'he sees ^a 

star, which shines with a golden Instte, whose rays at^ mild, 

frfeasiint, atkl joyful. Thoyatebe^cmfuHn each other'^s sight^ 

% f«il^p«rfec$to'beaQiyr^ 



tfereon eartb, notyog aflbrds grecttr jay^ ^um i/9 %^/m 
Mother this benevolent spirit. ThU excites the mutual love 
•f saints, and unites *tbem together by tbe strong bon^ of 
brotherly edition. They are near, and dear, aad precions to 
each other ; delighting in each other's society and coaversa* 
tion. How much greater will be their joy in each other io 
heaven, where holiness is made perfect. 

Wherever they turn their eyes, they behold the boliaess of 
Ae Trinity, of saints, of angels, shining with such beautj% 
isHdiiess, brightness and glory, as diffuses life and joy throu^ 
Iheir souls, and fills them with divine pleasures. Here art 
joys flowing forevermore at the right hand of God, of whkft 
they drink their full draughts. Bdiold what glories fill hea- 
ven. Beauties innumerable, perfect, and infinite, employ theil 
eyes, and feasts their hearts, day and night forever. 

3. 2%e gl^ ^f Oo4j will be another source of felicity ii 
beaven. 

This is included in part in what has been- already said ; but 
needs some enlargement in one particular. ^ For other ultnr 
botes, beside holiness, and this in its various operations, . will be 
m source of pleasure. — ^Indeed, the glory of God, and tbe bigl|»* 
^t good of his kingdom, are one and the same. The bigbesl 
good obtained is the greatest declarative glory of God> For 
in the attainment of this end, all his attributes are displayet^ • 
•and bis fulness communicated ; and tbe holy society of heav» 
enjoy dits commimicated fukiess. But here a more partieulor 
attention is necessary, to the glory displayed in produdug tht 
greatest sum ofhi^iness, which is the highest good^ 

In heaven all the works of God will be the study of samt^ 
As tfaey delight in studying his works Aere, which are a glass 
in which he is seen ; much more will they delight in survey>- 
ing ttem in heaven. The works of God are a boundless Mii 
for saints to explore, in doing which their know^dge^iU m 
mrease, and their capacities enlarge and expand. 

In the works of creation they will see tbe wonderful dispUjfa 
of infinite knowledge and power. They v^ill see.clearfy the 
end of all th^e works* They will see clearly how aU tbf 
parts, firom the least atom to the greatest wocld, hava unitedljr 
promoted th^ ultimate end of God. For when, all the eletd of 
Christ are assembled in heaven^iis ultimate end is then attsuQ? 
ed. Now saints have only to look back, and learn bow all bk 
works have been perfectly adapted to bis end. Tbi^jv^ 
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ifte^i^ Earner itt whicb they liave been arranged al»lcdtt^ 
ftected, and with united influence have in the best way promote 
%d the happiness of his kingdom. In this way they will faa^e 
^learTiews of his infinite knowledge, power, goodness, and all 
Ins glorious attribntes. 

% Wh^ a nKschanic is making a clock, we may view the part^ 
and see much ingenuity displayed. But when he has finished 
k, then we cieariy see the end and use of it ; we see how all 
ihe parts are ai*ranged, connected, and adapted to their end^ 
We then see, if one cog in the wheel were wanting, it woufai 
lender the whole imperfect. But now we behold and adnnrtt 
fte great ingenuity of the artbt. 

The created universe is a grand and sublime machine. The 
worlds and particles which compose it, are innumerable. GkMl 
is now -making and putting the parts together ; arranging and 
«onne<ning them, with a view to the greatest happiness alti*> 
nately. In heaven saints will view them in a finished state, 
jiind the more their knowledge of the parts increases, of their 
^Ittvngemeut and connection, and perfect adaptedness tothek^ 
6nd, de more distinct their vi^s will be of all his atlnbnteSi^ 
How they clearly see, that his boundless knowledge, wisdein^ 
.{lower, goodness, and every attribute, have been employed i|a 

Somotingthe greatest possible happiness of his holy kingdom* 
ley ^ee every part has contributed to this end; and if one 
amall thing had been either added or dimmhhed, Jiis works 
irotttd hslve been imperfect. As we see in a clock, if one wbedi 
kad one more o¥ les& number of cogs, it would haw injured tte 
whole machine. In thus studjring the works of creation, tbe|t 
^ill have enlarged and exalted views of the greatness of Ood ^ 
and will be filled with wonder, and joy, and ascribe greatness 
^ him forever. Thtis the study of die works of ereatiou wiU 
be a constant source of delightful entertainment, and contribute 
to the increase of the happiness of saints. 

Then the study of the works of providence will affiird tbetti 
still greater delight. These works are like a building. God 
kas been collecting the materials, arranging and connecting 
Aem, from the beginning of time, and will finish it at the 
close. Then saints can survey' the building in a finished std^te^ 
It will be one part of' their delightful study, to examine aU 
the parts, their order, and connection, and adaptedness to theii; 
end. Here they will see the work of redemption is the prinr 
cqialj^ai^ in this building ; that all th^ other parts have r^ 



eMQce u ftbti» wdiMretdb^HtiiliiWd toll* TMy JCli) ^l^ailir 
gee tbe attriboteft of God jdUfd9)^ed in ^bese work». 

Whea God was execoting the p^ft pf bis p^n, wbj^)^ ^^ 
«1 to Jacob and bis fiUBilyy i^ery fl^g appefura^ ^l^ifk a^j^ 
mysterious to J^ob ; whicb made hiii\ say, aU t^H^ jA^^^tf 
fire agakist me. But now« when t|^t pstfti^ fiais^i}, v^ l^i 
at it, aod behold its perf^ctipD^ wd (tie w<94^«04 dj^p]^ys qf 
visdom^ power apd g9od)iess* from tins we l^i^» 4^ ^i¥ 
cannot formcorrect views of tj»e cbvaqtier of a workpap, wUW 
ke is ^nakiog his work; but wbep ijt is finished, thep ww c^ 
wte Usdesigo, and tbe perjef^ion 9i9d wisdopa c^bis plan. $» 
it is with respect to tbe woicks of f^rp^i^ff^e ; iji^w many 
•rebts appear dark aodviysteriousj whkb g^es pe^^P? ^ 
ibe wiched ti^mofmmf t9 ceosure thfi w^ka of G^^ aud pf^ 
•M9» then unvne, and thu^ bl|i^pAi?me tbi^r J^Mj^er. 

Bat when viewed by saititsip beay^, ip jtheir^ishf^ 0^$, 
Ihey will see, as in a gl^sjs, the ^orious ^ a^tq^shiag d^ 
jplays of hwailhribiHet ; eftpeoiaUy io j^ woffk of re^oiptiw. 
They wiU have kioreamg views of bi^ k^f^niffif^ gra^aesf, 
lBa>Mly, gkory aod heqevole^oe ; o»ti ^^ t]h$it ip^ floiie i& 
^fttaUfied to^xhe ithroQie nf (be wuKtri^^ la r^le aiKl gweip 
all w0fM0 aceordlag to bis (^Atinve. I9 tb^ 99im^ proi^^r^ 
4hey wall see tbetr own QO«ipiir«^e ootbiiagQ^s^) we^t^oesa a^ 
rfependeiice i aad ibrtvfr arben they ftU (^hi^ (i^y a^ill 1^ 
«riha imdom, ibeMr, p«rar, 4aniii|iw> and gr9?iUies)i fa ^^, 
^ajfiag^oodeiM tia thy w#?k^, I^ord God ^li^bly f wd fo 
ihe iiftipb Ihay wiUaay, wiwU^ WPt Miw %^ fQc#i;i^ d^^ ^^e 
<aer ip i t a af of f^kiiy ; for ibM ha^t .fed^eaaed «• 1^ tf^ 
idoad. In haav»Q, ihey will i^e that aU |be woirks of Gpid» 
hoth of oreatioa and pravidoniCQ^ 9^nff^rtfk of ppf p^« p^rC^ 
ly.faaroiaaisiQg in promoitiing xl^a^um fnd j mA pmfyc^ 
^agceeiag with awry tbing r^veiUed in the wprfd of CU^J. 

In beaven, tbey have ^e throe jp^t ¥<4qmfl& of ^rff^^iW, 
yrovidooceyaod tbe word, ppen before tbani* Here ^liyr see 
tbesanjia character displayed in 4Ky(t^3u md ip w^^d^ iW^ 
wwrki ave his action^ efid iJie bible cpnt$m^ jbt^f WOf^s, j^ 
vhieh be hafi revealed atid 4i«p]|^ed bii)9s^« 

These votemes contain an infinite ffind ^ k^^vfiedge, ^pfi. 
lapen to view a bonndlesjs fi^ld. Reading md s^ypg #iepi 
will he aae of the ^aploy«ftents of beav#i;i ;^ an,employiBe^ 
which ffirilL affi>rd them contiwal, and i«icreasipg joy ; . and. )ie^ 
ft one taouroe Qf the. bamaness ^ tl\at ^gd^ Thi)i # ta^^ ^M^ 



lie a source of delight, because they see more and more dl^ 
&ictly the displays of the divine glory in them. 
■ Hence the reason why John, when in vision he saw a part o^ 
Ibe works of God completed, as the ruin of the beast and his 
power, he and the heavenly hosts in chorus ascribe greatness, 
|M>wer, dominion and glory to God. Here they saw his attri- 
liutes displayed, and his benevolence in promoting the happi* 
tless of heaven, and defeating all opposition made to it. 

4. Another source of happiness in heaven will consist tV 
fraistng God, 

Mankind here delight in praising those, whom they low 
and highly esteem. And it is especially a joyful work to 
saints, here to give praise to God for his benefits. Much grea^ 
er satisfaction this employment will aflQi)rd them in heaven. 

Let any one read the revelation of John, especially the 4th^ 
Stb, and 19th chapters, there he will find the heavenly ho^ 
QQited in praise to God and the Lamb, for his wonderful works 
and still more wonderful love. 

We have seen that one source of pleasure will consist in 
Studying the works of God, the volumes he has written ; bcN 
tause in these works they behold the glory of God. His glo* 
■ly clearly seen is the great soiirceof their joy. They will be 
continually making new diseovertes in their studies of his glo^ 
ly ; and those will be followed with songs and anthems of 
^praise.-— »So it is represented by John in his visions. Fot 
ixample ; when John in vision saw anti-christ destroyed, he 
^en saw and heard all the heavenly hosts praising God, for 
Ae glorious attributes displayed in the overthrow of enemies 
for the happiness of his firiends. 

These predicted events are not all as yet accomplished. 
IfThen they are fiilfilled, and all the elect assembled in heaven 
4*ud)ring the works of God, they will see step by step the way 
in which he has defeated and destroyed anti-christ, and alt en- 
emies ; and how in this way he has advanced the happiness 
df heaven. Through the whole his glorious attributes of pow- 
er, wisdom, justice, and benevolence, shine with artiaBihg lus- 
tre and brightness. They will see the greatness and majesty 
c*f God, his unerring perfection; that Ife alone is worthy to 
fill the throne, and sway the sceptre of universal government. 
Clearly discerning all this in studying his works, they will 
then unite in one general ai^tiiem of praise ; and fall at his feet, 
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and ascribe to biin all tbe glorj', wKich is his due. This em- 
ployment of praise wiH fill them with nnspealsable pleasure. 

As they are constantly studying, and making new di^ove- 
ries of his glory and greatness ; this will afford increasing 
matter fo»* praise ; and add fresh, and augmented dehgbt t« 
all their songs and anthems of praise to Jehovafh ai^ the 
Lamb. 

This shows us that the stutdy of God's works, and their aii- 
thems o( praise are connected ; that the latter follows the for- 
mer. And as the field of study Is boundless, there ts room 
for finite inindd to be making new discoveries forever ; and of 
pourse there will be new matter of course for ascription of 
power, dominion, and glory to God and the Lamb. Here stu- 
dy and prnise will be forever united ; and these will be dis- 
tinct employments, and sources of joy to them. And in this 
way their happiness will be forever increasing. 

5. Performing special commissions and mandates will be 
another source of joy. . 

There is much reason to believe, th^t saints will be employ- 
ed on messages to the other worlds ; as many departed saints 
have been thus employed to this world. 

A messenger from Leaven is generally called an angel. If 
departed saints were employed in any business to this world, 
thoy would be styled angels. We accordingly find they are 
go called. One being, employed in relating to John the events 
wliioh were to take place in this world, is called an angel, in 
19th and 22d, chapters. When John ^as about to worship 
him he said, do it not — for I am thy fellow servant^and of tby 
brethren the prophets ; worship God. He thus acknowledg- 
es he was one of the ancient prophets. And Moses and Elias 
appeared and conversed with Christ on mount Tabor. 

It is evident from scripture that angels are the ministers 
and servants of God, who wait upon him continually, and he 
employs them often on special messages to this, or any other 
world. And why should not saints in heaven be thus employ- 
ed, as well as those spirits commonly meant by the term angels f 
They may and have been thus employed as messengers, wlw) 
are style'd angels. Hence we have reason to conclude that 
God employs any of the holy spirits around his throne as tijes- 
seuirers to this, and other worlds, according to his pleasure. 

And as the worlds created are very numerous, and without 
any doubt are all itihabitcd by diflfeient orders of beings, to- 
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Wards wIh^iI' 6o4 ese^ses the same benevoJieot attention, as 
be does towards this world, according to their various charac- 
ters aiid wants ; we may/ conclude safely, that holy spirits are 
9eot on special errands to them, as they have been to us ; and 
that saints will be lbu« employed. 

.This wHl be one part of their employment as servants in his 
kingdom, to go, when commanded, on messages of love or vei^ 
^eance^to other worlds,as events may require. These eri'ands 
4a othef worlds tliey will perform with great delight. For 
^is is one way by .which they may enlarge their knowledge 
t>f the works and ways of God. 

Undoubtedly angels, -¥**ho visit this world, and minister to 
the heirs of salvation, learn much tonccming the work of re- 
demption, and works of providence. And by this knowledge 
are greatly benefitted by God's dealings with men. They are 
so much benefitted, and interested in what God is doing for 
men, that the great work of redemption is a subject of their 
constant study. So it is said, which things the angels desire 
to look into. And these desires are very strong. 

Saints in heaven, when they go on messages from God to 
other worlds, become acquainted with the characters Of the in- 
^bitants ; their conduct, and the dealings oi Jehovah with 
them. And while thus extending their knowledge in this way, 
{heir happiness is increasing. And serving their king in this 
way, will be a source of delight to them. 

We are informed that spirits are very active, like fire ; his 
ministers are like a flame of fire. Also, they serve him in this 
active manner day and night, and never rest. When we con- 
sider that the host of heaven is innumerable, and each servant 
is thus actively employed, what an amazing amount of service 
they render. every day. What are the services, which this in- 
numerable host perform ? They praise God, we are told. 
"^But there are many ways of praising him. One is in doinff 
his will. While employed on errands from worW to world, 
they servie and praise him. And this will be one of their em- 
ployments. We love to serve our friends, whom we love in 
this world. We delight in activity when our work is agreea- 
ble. So in heaven the active servi<*es performed for God will 
be one source of their happiness, and one great source ; espe*- 
cially when we consider how much knowledge they obtain of 
God's ways and character in such employments. 

What joy it jgave the angels to announce to the shepherds 
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Ibe birth of Christ. With what pleasure they mkiiiiered to 
him in this world, and do minister anto saints on their journey 
home. With similar pleasure will saints in heaven obey aad 
serve their Grod. in whatever service they may be em^r 
ployed, it will be a source of pleasure and happiness to them. 

6. The society of heaven will be another source of happi- 
ness to saints. 

We know that mutual acts of kindness, conversation, giving 
and receiving information, and mutual intercourse, are in tbi^ 
world one great source of our daily felicity. The society of m 
family, of parents and children, and of friends, is one of omr 
sweetest joys. And the society of perfectly holy beings will 
be unspeakably pleasant. This is represented in scripture by 
the metaphor of a feast, at which the bridegroom and bride re- 
gale themselves. The society of husband and wife is a source 
of great consolation. Far more delightful will be the commw- 
oion and social intercourse of the bride with Christ in heav^i» 

The sweetest joys on earth flow from communion with the 
Father and Son. Christ rejoices in his bride, and his bride 
in him. They will be one. This intercourse and intimacy 
will be blissful, and dear ; like that of husband and wife, in a 
spiritual, not carnal sense. Their joys will be mutual. And 
this proves a social intercourse in heaven. For persons a£brd 
each other no joy or comfort, if they have no social intercourse. 
In that case, they would belike persons who live alone, without 
any connexion or intercourse. Such persons never afford each 
other any comfort. 

But the union and intercourse of Christ with his bride ia 
heaven, is represented by the union of husband and wife here. 
And when laints are called the children of God, brethren and 
sisters, composing a family, and enjoying family blessings ; 
such descriptions clearly teach, that in heaven they will enjoy 
intimate intercourse, which will afford them' the greatest de- 
light. Only consider how much comfort parents and children^ 
husbands and wives, brethren and sisters, enjoy in each oth- 
er's society. 

In heaven saints are the children of God, the bride of Cfariiti 
brethren and sisters. Such are the relations subsisting there» 
in a state of perfection. And their society will be as ranch 
more intimate and dear, as their union ii^ore close and per' 
feet, than on the earth. 

How great then will be the happiness of the children of Go-d^ 
arising fron) iutercourse withr him ;Hittil of the bride ia ber in- 
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other. From these relations, and the mutual intercourse and 
iociety connected with them, will flow the sweetest joys forev- 
er^ in ways almost innumerable, and concerning which we have 
but a faint conception here. 

Paul teaches us, that in heaven some will shine brighter 
tfian others ; they will differ in this respect, as one star differs 
^ glory from another. Hence some will be greater and wiser 
than others, and be teachers to those of less knowledge. With 
vrhflt pleasure they will communicate, and others hear and re- 
ceive instruction ; and in this way assist each other in making 
progress in knowledge* 

Indeed, when we reflect that in heaven a love of benevolence 
will.be perfect, and perfectly unite all to Christ their head, 
and to each other, so that their harmony will be complete 
-without one jarring note ; that they will be all one ; their inter- 
c^ourse and society must be inconceivably pleasant and sweety 
Bnt one soul and spirit will animate and govern that innumer- 
able host. So that we may well say with Paul, that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived the things God 
hath prepared for those who love him. 

Not to enlarge, those mentioned are so many positive sour- 
ces of happiness to saints and angels in heaven. And these 
show that the happiness and glory of that world are so great, 
blessed and sublime, that in describing them the boldest fig- 
ures must be used. The description must be taken from ob- 
jects in this world most highly esteemed for their value, rich-^ 
.;ness, beauty, sweetness, greatness, and sublimity. Such 
figures are used, whidi we have endeavored to explain under 
J the several particulars of this essay. Yet they come so far 
^ short of a full description, that Paul says eye hath not seen, fac 
We now see the description given us of heaven is not to be 
understood literally, but figuratively ; and these figures we 
have attempted to explain ; and I would add only One or two 
more particulars to complete the description. 
7. In heaven saints will love each other as themsehes^ and be 
/anited in perfect bonds of friendship. 

This command, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, hai^. 
3ever been perfectly obeyed on earth. But in heaven saints 
will love each other as themselves. This love will render 
them true, sincere, and faithful friends. Such friendship rare* 
ly exists in this world. A faithful man, who can find, was the 
Q^fli^pbinjtjDsf p|i^.of.tbe greatest ofmeon. J^eremen are de^ 
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jc^itful, unfahbfaly insinsefe ; so tlmt diey seMotti p«i% kkhtIi 
trust or confidence io each other. Bui in heaven k will he 
very different. No deceit, insincerity, anger, envy, or re- 
venge, or any evil passion, will ever he exercised there. Their 
words and actions will flow from perfect love to each other. 
They will have no design to deceive or injure each other, -but 
to increase each others' felicity. Of this they will give foH 
evidence. Hence they idfl put entire and perfect trust and 
confidence in each other, and without disappointment. They 
w\\l believe every word spoken to be true, every action de- 
iigned to do good. Hence a fear of being deceived, and io* 
jured by some ill design, will never be realrfced. They wiH 
live together in perfect friendship, striving to coiiiribute to 
each others' felicity. The sweet pleasui^s and joys, flowing 
from such love and friendship^ was never experienced ki this 
world. But id heaven, when nothing but perfect love and 
friendship are seen, when the ties of kindred souls make them 
one, their intercourse will produce the most refined pleasures. 
All the pleasures and joys of friendship will be experienced in 
perfection, without any thing to embitter them. This friend- 
ship, consisting in mutual, perfect love to each other, is one 
blessing Christ often prayed for, and promised to his disci- 
ples. He prayed they might be one^ one in him, one in the 
Father, one together, as he and the Father are one. This is 
only praying that their love and friendship might become per- 
fect. Hence Christ called them his friends. He considered 
this love and friendship to be one source of the most sublime 
happiness. 

8. In heaven, mutual conversation will be a source of great 
and constant pleasure. 

The mode by which saints wiH communicate their thoughts^ 
vieWs, and feelings to each other, is not revealed. Whether 
by words, or some other signs, we know not. But as to the 
factj that they will converse, there can be no doubt. 

Abraham and the rich man conversed. And bodies are not 
necessary to conversation. For it is a fact that Moses and 
Elias talked with Christ, and created angels have conversed 
with man, as with Daniel, John, and Manoah and his wife. 
They have a tray to articulate, and use words as signs of tbeif 
ideas. 

We know that conversation here is one means of tbe in- 
ajrease of knowledge, oae^urce of happiness, and necessary 
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t^ t*ie intercourse of society, and onr highest good. If W€i 
doutd hatve no intercourse by conversation, our conditioo would 
h^ very onhappy, As mutna} conversation is necessary to the 
Ipie^sures and perfection of society, there cam be no doubt but 
lliat this privilege will be enjoyed in heaven, in the highest 
]jsi^»'fection. - 

And when we consider, that our imnds are capable efim- 
ppevement in knowledge and biks, aiiid are daily expanding 
& enlarging ; that heaven is a place whene the mind will grow 
and enlarge with greater rapidity than it does here ; we tnay 
conclude, that Abraham and Moses and others now greatly ex- 
ceed us in knowledge. They have been for several thousand 
yc^ars studying, and improving their minds, in a knowledge of 
the works of God. 

When a saint enters heaven,by conversation witti suqh char- 
acters very important information is soon acquired. The 
Aeraes of discourse will be innumerable. AnditwHl be the de- 
light ctf all to give, as well as receive, information. As the 
works of creation, of providence, of the word of God, and 
spiritual, intelligent beings, will be the subjects of study ; so 
concerning these they will mutually convey instruction. In 
ftese works God is^ manifested, and seen ; and the better they 
are understood in all their parts, the clearer, and more enlarg- 
ed, will be the views all will have of the (Character of Jehovah, 
and hereby their happiness will be greatly increased. 

Suppose a rational, benevolent being should arrive in hea- 
ven from some other world, who had never had any knowledge 
of the earth ; and by conversation with saints from thiis world 
should obtain a knowledge of this material globe, of the works 
of providence, df the plan of redemption, and the wonderful 
things God has done for our race ; would he not have, at oiice, 
for more exalted views of God ; and be filled #ith wonder and 
joy, and with great delight jiiin With the redeemed in their an- 
them of praise .'^ And he might give us a knowledge of the 
works of God, and the wonders he had wrought for his race, 
in the world from which he came,which would fill us with win- 
der and joy, and ex^cite us ta unite with him in hymns of praise 
to the great Eternal. Snch suppositions will without doubt 
be realised in that glorious state. 

For there is but one heaven ; and in that the greatest sum 
of created happiness is to exi«t. And Christ is to gather to- 
gether in heaven aH things in one. This and similar passages 
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seem to signify, that as he is exalted above et'ery name in ii«a- 
ven and in the universe, and is made bead over all things to 
the chorch, the blessed society above ; so be will collect to- 
gether in heaven all holy beings from all the worlds they in- 
habit, and there make them one ; unite them by the bonds of 
perfect benevolence. Beings from different worlds, when they 
meet in heaven, animated by the same spirit and soul, wiU by 
their conversation and mterconrse, affoi*d each other great de- 
light and satisfaction. By such conversation among pore 
friends, what information, what new wonders, what exalted 
vievs of God, what refined and sublime joys, they will afibrd 
each other. As the divine plan of operations is infinite, in^ 
tittding all worlds and beings in existence, composed of innu- 
merable parts, all unitedly aiming at the same ultimate end, 
tke happiness of heaven ; the inhabitants above will afford 
each other amazing assistance in studying, and acquiring a 
knowledge of it. By their intercourse and mutual help, eacll 
mind will make rapid improvements in a knowledge of the di- 
vine plan in all its parts, arrangements, and connexions. 

When inhabitants from other worlds learn from saints here 
what wonders God has wrought in every age, especially by the 
work of redemption ; and when they see that all the parts of 
this plan operating here have terminated in the increasing fell* 
city of the heavenly society ; what exalted views they must 
have of God ; what pleasure will his character afford, when 
seen in so many new lights, and displayed in such variety of 
ways. And equal delight must saints from this world fe«l, 
when they see the new and numerous ways by which he has 
displayed himself in works and words to other worlds ; and 
when they see all these displays ai*e parts of the same plan, and 
that all terms note in the same end. Such information ac* 
quired by conversation will fill every mind with exalted, and 
reverential views of God, and with wonder and joy. 

9. In heaven benevolence^yfith all its affections and operations, 
will be in perfect exercise. 

In that world there will be no darkness to obscure the sight 5 
no stupidity to cool, and blunt enjoyment ; no sluggish inac* 
tivity to interrupt pleasure. The views of every mind will be 
clear and !)rjght ; they will not see through a veil, but face to 
face ; their feelings will be acute and strong ; their activity 
equal to their powers ; every affection will glow like a flame. 
This prepares them to experience the greatest pleasure trojg» 
every object and employment. 



^diti^.lav^ to God^to Christ, ta each other, wiU be in a^ami^ | 

^faeir gi*atitude glow like fife ; their reverence will be pro- 

fiHind ; their joys exquisitely sweet ; yes, the whole heart will 

diP4>Iay the. moat lively and active exercises, and pre|:rare them 

%^ dvwk pleasures from every stream, and from the eternal 

«oi»ree of bliss. Here the heartis so cold, stu{ud, and insensi- 

Ue, as to render great enjoyments next to ijaipossible. And 

m propOiTtion to the lively glow of holy affections, our happir 

nessis increased. How then will^the fervid glow and heat of 

llAily, dfiections in heaven, prepare all the inhabitants to enjoy 

^veryi source in full perfection, and to as high a degree as the 

powers of the mind will admit. With a heart hungering and 

tbjrsting with intense desires^ the sublime feast of heaven will 

a&rd them perfect bliss and joy. 

* 10. To form some adequate and just views of the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly society, we must consider, who is the au- 
^or^ with his design of that world. 

. The greatest snm of created happiness, including its endless 
increase, is the ultimate end of God in all his operations. And 
this su^i of happiness, with its endless increase, is to exist in 
beiiveii. And God is the author and causeof all this blessed* 
Bess. He has but one plan, and this id the end at whicli it 
ultimately aims. TMs plan includes all worlds and beings m 
esisteoce. And all the innumerable parts of it are unitedly 
promoting this end, and will terminate in it. 

Hence it is the design of God to make heaven a state of such 
bl^sedness, glory, sublimity, and joy, as is worthy of hinTself. 
So that in the happiness and glory of that world, all the di- 
vine attributes of power, knowledge, and love, will be displayed 
to the highest possible degree. There will be seen the essen- 
tial, infinite, and eternal fulness of God, perfectly communi- 
cated. So that all, will say, here as great happiness and glory 
exist, as the infinite Jehovah was able to produce. There God 
will be seen displayed ; his infinite fulnessjdisplayed and com- 
mnnicated. In tl^ blessedness and glory of that state he has 
glorified himself perfectly, mi the highest possible degree. 

When all these things are considered, what must heaven be. 
What astonishing bliss, what inconceivable glory, what sub- 
limity, what consummate perfection of all things, will there ex- 
ist, and be forever increasing. In that world, every being will 
behold all the happiness and glory'of the universe concentrat- 
ed ; and the sight will fill each one with wonder and joy ; and 
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^t Mtglidiil wonder and joy will incfease as ^e glories ^T 
that state will forever shine with greater and greater bri^l^^ 
;|ies8 and splendor. 

No wonder then, that the images and figures nsed in seAp^ 
tnre to describe diis state, are so various, nunleroiis, rich, and 
fttblime ; and iben they &11 short c^^ving an adequate view of 
it ; so that afcat'all that is revealed, it Inay be said, that here, 
eye hath not, seen, nor ear heard, what will be rf^liied by nil 
in that paradise of glory and pleasure. 

We may now attend to the negative descriotion given as of 
heaven. We are assured that the body wut finalfy rise, be 
re-united to the soul, and partake in union with it of tbe i^li* 
city of that world. It will be raised irom '^rtal, incorruptiM^ 
spiritual, and made like unto Christ's glorious body. Hence 
jt will never be subject to any disease, pam, decay, wearines^^ 
or death. It will ever remain the same glorious body ; ever 
firesh, beautiful, young and blooming. It wUI be capiible of 
the most refined, and sublime scusations. And by this unioil 
it is agreed the happiness of saints will be increased- Other- 
wise, no reason can be assigned for the resurrection of the bo^ 
dy. But if it will add to their felicity, this is reason suikieut. 

We are also assurM, that there will not any evil, natural of 
moral, enter heaven. All who defile, or make a lie, are to be 
excluded. None but perfectly holy characters will be admits 
ted to live there. And if evil, both natural and moral, are t6 
be forever excluded, then no evil or suffering of any kind will 
ever be there experienced. For the terms natural and morrf 
include all kinds of evil. 

But to give us the highest assurance, God informs that there 
will be no sickness, pain, sorrow, crying, or death in heaven. 
All kinds of particular evils are mentioned, and declared to be 
excluded from that world. 

There will be no darkness, no night there ; no gloominess 
or fear, or any thing to excite fear. By the rays of the suri of 
righteousness, saints will enjoy one bright eternal day. How 
glorious and perfect is that state, in which no evil is felt ; from 
which every thing, which creatures dread, hate, and f%^r, will 
be forever excluded. 

This homever, is only giving us a negath^e vifew of the glory 
of heaven. For if saints there, though freed from every evil|^ 
could find no objects in existence to afford rfiem pleasure, they 
would not be happy. Where there is no evil, there is no vmtm 
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If « So ia lieavea tbey, would not be miserable, or ^ am^ 

pain ; y^t they would not be happy, unless they found posi*> 

tive sources of good, or of pleasure. Such sources they will 

fiRcU 9U>4 we have shown what they are ; aad from the^e all 

their happiness is derived. If they ej^oyed these sources, yet 

9uffii»'ed many evils as they do here, their happiness would \m 

greatly, iaterrapted ; it would oot be complete and perfect* 

To perfect, uninterrupted happiness, positive sources of plea-* 

^re must be enjoyed, free from evil to interrupt and lessen it. 

Hence, though freedom from all evil will not render any be* 

log happy, yet this exemption is necessary, to perfect felicity. , 

According to the description here given of heaven ; which 

accords with the description John gives in the 20th, 21st, and 

22d, chapters of his revelation ; how glorious is that state ; 

that world, which is to be the eternal habitation of God, and 

bis peopk. According to this description, there shall in no 

wise.cHiter it, any thiag that defileth, or -vorketb abominatioDy 

or oiaketh a lie. 

. In that world there will be no deceptioo^ no pollution, noth- 
jiag to excite disgust, fear, or abhorrence. £very sinner, and 
i^ery uja will, be forever excluded. Rebellion will be forever 
•abdued, the trumpet having blown its last blast, and the shout 
^f battle leased, and destructions some to a perpetual end. Ia 
hj^vei^ saints will never be assaulted with temptations ; lusts 
will never operate to disturb intei*nal peace ; there will be no 
eaemies to sedace them. Private interests will be known no 
laore; the general good will allure every eye, engross every 
heart, and move every hatid. 

Peace ef minds, harmony of views, union of affections, will 
be enjoyed by the innumerable host above ; and diffuse an uni* 
^rsal smd etcamal .serenity within and around the whole soql. 
Here all will, in the roost perfect sense, live. Death and 
sorrow, disease .and paia, crying and tears, will be felt no more. 
There will be nothing to destroy, nothing to impair, nothing 
to disturb. Every being will live the most happy life ; and^ 
aot merely live, but grow, flouri^ and bloom forever. 
' Life ia the sublimest sense, life vernal and immortal, will 
impregnate every source of happiness, andammatethe bodies 
and souls of the cMkhrea of God.. 

What an amaiing difference there will be, between heaven 
and our present state of being. This world is a vale of tears. 
%vilft await aod beset us bere^ m a thoasaad foraif. Without 
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are fightings ; within «re fears. Here ire have a tboasaiid m- 
gratiffied desires ; experience darly dkappointnefits, reproach- 
es of conscience, and distressing apprehensions of the wralfa of 
Crod. We are subject to hunger and thirst, to cold and hMt, 
to weariness and languor, «icluQess and pain, decay and death. 
Our friends and relatives snfler with us ; diey sicken and die ; 
their sins disgrace them, and wound u$ ; and awaken paiofiil 
apprehensions concerning their destiny beyond the grave. 
Wars also spread far and wide the miseries of dismay, pluoder, 
slaughter, and destruction. Fires, famine, and pestilence - «f- 
ten desolate cities, and depopulate kingdoms. 

To beings, who suffer here so many great and distressing 
evils, how great and wonderful the change they experience, 
when the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to the 
heavenly Zion, with «ong8 ; when they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away ; when they 
enter heaven, the seat of unalloyed happiness ; where beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity and glory meet the eye ; where harmony 
salutes the ear, and raptures of joy fill the soul ; rs^tares wn* 
mixed, increasing, and endless. 

Thus far it has been designed to' give a clear and distinct 
view of heaven, so far as it is revealed in the bible. We see 
accordingly, heaven is a world of perfection ; every beauty, 
glory, and excellency reign there in perfection. Every char- 
acter is perfect, beautiful and divine. The employments of 
that world are study, obedience, and praise. And endless, in- 
creasing happiness, without any interruption from evil of any 
kind, will dwell there, and render all the inhabitants inconceiv- 
ably blessed. It will be a state as glorious as an infinite au- 
thor can make it. , 

I i^all, therefore, conclude with an exhortation to all to pre- 
pare for that world without delay. You now see clearly the 
prize which is set before you. All you can acquire or enjoy, 
in your pursuit after worldly good, is vanity compared with 
heaven. And all are running, wrestHug, and striving to obtaio 
a prize. Aud the prize sought is either such enjoyments as this 
world affords, or the enjoyments of heaven. And heaven, in 
duiable riches, in unfading honors and glories, and in refined 
pleasures, as far exceeds all the riches, honors, and pleasure 
of this world, as light exceeds darkness, or happiness misery. 

To spend our days here in pursuit of worldly^good, to the 
neglect of running for the prize in heaven, is the greatest wick- 
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•^^oefis cmd f<Ay. Joid when the uncertainty of life is consider- 
edyto d^ay preparation for heaven, is the height of folly. And 
ithat depravity of heart must be great, which causes men to 
. pursue a course to their pwn ruin« when they might win a 
piise so gkurious as heavenly and endless felicity. 

From this day, let all turn into the narrow way, run the 
chtisiian race, and so run as to secure success. Delay not. 
If you. do, and ruin overtakes you, how must you lament your 
^^lEiduct, as you make your eternal bed in outer darkness ; 
when you behold afar off the bliss of heaven, lost to you by 
jour folly and madness« forever lost by your own perverse* 
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Jtef erring to different parts of t%e work* 

A Page 81. 

The ievm judgm ni is often used in an indefinite and populai 
^nse, without any regard to metaphysical accuracy. Estiinat** 
ing articles of daily traffic and commerce, or giving an opinion 
concerning their value, is called judging. Yet here two objects 
are perceived, and when compared with some standard, it is dis- 
tinctly seen that one is of more value than the other. Perceiv- 
ing this difference in their worth, when compared with the standi 
ard, is the judgment formed, or conclusion of the person con- 
cerning their value. Again. Judicial officers and referees 
give judgment in cases submi'ted to their decision. Here the 
understanding is employed, in investigating the real truth in the 
cases before them. And when every witness is heard, and ev- 
ery fact or truth is perceived, in relation to the cause pending^ 
the judge comes to a conclusion ; and perceiving what is true or 
false, right or wrong in the case, he pronounces a decision up- 
on it to the parties concerned. In this process, the final per- 
ception of the real truth in the cause before him, and declaring 
this in words, is called his judgment. Hence in every sense in 
which the word judgment may be used, it is the understanding 
which is exercised, in perceiving or taking a view of all, the ob- 
jects necessary to come to a final conclusion and result, which. 
is his judgment. And this is nothing more than a clear percep- 
tion of the value of an article compared with its standard, or 
the truth of a cause referred to him. And no generic^ and no 
more than a specific difference is discernible, between the numer- 
ous operations of the understanding. All its operations are nq 
more or less, than perceptions of objects, whether the objects 
are things, or properties, or qualities, or relatipns, or connex- 
ions between antecedents and consequents. 

B Page 46. 

The word of God informs us, it is the office of conscience tq 
accuse and condemn, or to excuse, approve, and justify, accord- 
ing as our hearts, actions and lives, agree or disagree with the 
'moral law^our rule of conduct. And it must be obviofist* can- 
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4id minds, thtt no other than tpeeifie operation of the ander' 
standifig are employed, in ace«ieii»g and coodeaming, or in ap« 
proving and justifying. And it will be granted, lliat the fmri^ 
ous operations of the nmid,«wt|en broaght into view in the scrip* 
tnres, are not presentad in an accurate and systesiatic raaoDer,' 
as metaphysicians in examining the operatioM of the niiid 
arrange them methodically. 

Hence it is sometimes the case, that in the word of God we 
find one facnlty of the mind used for another, as the understand* 
ing for the heart, and heart for the understanding. And some- 
times what is in the word predicated of one faculty, in strict 
truth belongs to another. By observing these things, we may 
readily see that every thing, which is affirmed of conscieiice in 
the word, will agree with the view given of it in this essay. We 
read of a pure, a good, a peaceable, an inoffensive conscience ; 
and of an evil, defiled, and seared conscience. When conscience 
does not condemn, but justify us, it. is called good, and withoot 
offence. This is what Paul means, when he said he had lived' 
in all good conscience ; had maintained acotoscknce, not only 
good, but without offence. Whatever the reason was, his con- 
science in different periods of his life did not condemn but justi- 
fy him. A conscience is pure, when free from error in its deci- 
sions. When conscience is said to be purged.from dead' works, 
to be alive, and washed, it is then awake to perfoim its office 
faithfully ; to condemn or justify, according tb a person's real^ 
conduct or deserts. And when persons have for a long time 
stifled and silenced the voice of conscience, and refused to re- 
gard its decisions and remonstrances ; when it is silent, and 
ceases to perform its office in accusing and condemning,!! is then 
styled a seared conscience. As when the warnings, admonitioiis, 
and counsels, we give to persons for evil conduct, have been 
long disregarded, we become silent, cease to warn them any 
longer, but give them up to ruin. So conscience ceases to 
warn, and the person is left to the dominion of an evil heart, to 
effect his own destruction. Here the fact is^the hearth become 
so hardened in a course of sin and rebellion, that the voice of 
conscience produces no effect, and makes no impression upon it. 
Then this hardness of heart is predicated of conscience, which 
is expressed by the term seared. When the true meaning is, 
conscience is silent, no longer performs its office towards a per- 
son so hardened in sin. This is the awful case, it is feaiaed, with, 
many persons. 
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it U eertain that cooscience may err and mi^udge, tbrou^ 
tile blinding influence of tbe iieart. Paul, while a pharisee^ 
iiired in all good conscienc^e ; during this time it did not con- 
dema, but jilstify bim, in persecuting the church. « Ail this time 
hie eoflscience erred, or pronounced a false sentence. But when 
be was converted, it conden^ned him for tbe very deeds for 
which it had before justified him. When it thus errs it is blind- 
ed, evil, and polluted, precisely as a judge is, when be is led to 
Wrong decisions, through tbd itifluence of bribes, or prejudices 
of heart. Here the fault is li0t in the conscience, but the heart, 
which binds it to give erroiieoits decisions* In all instances 
whefje* moral good and evil Jeem to be predicated of conscience, 
these and similar terms ate used figuratively for the heart. 
And if the term heart, insRch instances, had been used instead 
{yfcdnfcience, the sense Wc^uld have been clear and obvi6us. 
If conscience always enjoyed sufficient light, and judged entirely 
free from the influence of a wicked heart, it would ah^aysjudge 
correctly. If it errs, and its decisions are wrong, it is owing to 
the deficiency of light, or the influence of an evil lieaft. Ajudge 
on the bench, if be bdts sufficient light on every cause, and is 
Wholly free from the influence of bribes, and of an evil hearty 
will render a just sentence. When the judgment he renders 
is ttnjust, it is iipptiited to the want of sufficient light, and then he 
is not censured ; or to an evil heart, which has prejudiced and 
blinded faim, in which case he is always blamed and condemned 
by public opinion. Yet the fault for which be is condemned, is 
not the erroneous judgment protiounced ; but the wickedifess 
of his heart, which led him to it. If we say his sentente is un- 
just, we yet consider the real critne for which we blame him to 
be an evil heart, Which led to this decision. Error of judgment 
is not conmdered a crime. For criminality in the case, we 
search for tbe exciting cause of this error ; and for this ajudge 
is blamed. This applies to conscience, when it judges of moral 
conduct. Henpe nothing said in this essay on conscience, will 
be found inconsistent with the word of Ood, if we keep all the 
illustrati<<ms here given clearly in view- 
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Some may find it difficult to perceive a difierence between 
an appetite, and the faculty called taste. The real difierencA 
is the same, as between a sp^ties ^nd genus. 

26 



A genus includes all the species under it* Tt^ faculty c^ 
taste is a genus, which includes all the appetites* Hence nm 
appetite differs from the taste, as a species does from its gemis. • 
If all objects of perception were separated into distinct dassM 
then one appetite is suited to one class of objects, and aneth^ 
appetite to another class, and all the appetites pr^Mire the m»d 
to be affected with pleasure or pain by all objects, which are 
objects of perception. Hence the taste is a fiuiess to feel plea* 
sure or pain in view of all objects ; and a single appetite is 
suited to be affected with only one class of objects. 

This distinction is verified by experience and /acts. Att 
menr by experience know, their feelipgs vary, aJUer, and. change^ 
very frequently. Such changes are produced by the asc^ii- 
dancy, which one appetite gains over another. And it is a 
Tact, that mankind are very changeable in their pursuits* One 
hour a love for their offspring governs ; then they are frugaL 
The next hour thek love or appetite for pleasure in excessm • 
indulgence governs ; then they waste their property, though 
it reduce their children to poverty. This also agrees with the 
word of God. When the guests were invited by Christ to the 
gospel supper, why did they not all make the same excuse ? 
Because different appetites predominated in them, and each 
went away in pursuit of that object, which was then most vat 
ued. Another day their excuses might have been reversed* 
If the taste, or what some call a capacity for pleasure and pain, 
were a simple faculty y why are not all maul^ind pleased or dis^ 
gusted with the same objects ; why are not their pursuits the 
same without any change f It has always been a mystery:, 
why men are so differently affected in view of the same objects. 
But admitting the existence of different appetite^ it is very ea- 
sy to account for the various feelings excited by the same ob- 
jects, and the changes in the conduct of the same person from 
time to time ; and especially, when we consider that 4he appe- 
tites are capable of different cultivation and improvement, for 
•the better or the worse ; and more especially when we ciMisid- 
er the secondary affections, which arise from those .primary io 
the heart. The attachment of the heatlien to the same. idol is 
a secondary feeling, which arises from their primary love to 
created objects, and the direction giveii to this primary appe- 
tite by education. 

Again. Admit that distinct appetites are implanted in us by 
^our Creator for wise ends, we may then see, that the appetites 
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o<mstitate.tlie faculty oftaste or heart, as several ^pcctc^ coih 
stitute a genus. Also the loss of an appetite, and the restora* 
tiott of it, no more affect the taste as a faculty, than the des* 
tmction of one species of animals or vegetables aflects the 
geans under iirhich they are included ; or than the loss of an 
appetite for one article of food, destroys the palate. The 
genus remains the same, though one species belonging to it is 
annihilated ; and the bodily taste would remain, though one 
appetite, for instance an appetite for honey, should be lost* 
And if an appetite to be pleased with the character of God is 
lost, the taste as a faculty remains, and governs the man accord- 
ing to the ascendancy of the remaining appetites, which were 
in^lanted in him at his creation. The more candidly and at- 
tentively any person considers this subject in all its relations, 
the more he will be convinced of its truth, and its agreement 
witb experience, facts, and the word of God. If a person is 
deprived of any particular appetite, the others which remain 
will gotem ; ana as the person is endued with all the faculties 
and powers, which are necessary to render him a fit object of 
praise or blame, he will be worthy of one or the other accord- 
ing to the nature and ()p^^*^^^^^ of those appetites, still remain- 
ing in his heart. This will remain true as long as he is pos- 
sessed of appetites, which as active principles govern, whether 
their number is greater or less ; whether any one is lost or re- 
steredi he is still a moral agent. 
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Some readers may think it is a new idea, and very erroneous,^ 
to assert that the faculty of taste is of a moral nature^ the seat 
of all vice and virtue. 

But if diey had that intuitive view of the heart of an infant, 
which God hath, and clearly saw it had a heart or taste of such 
a nature as would prompt it, if unrestrained, as it advanced in 
life, to deceive men, oppress, steal, rob, and murder; would they 
not consider the heart of this infant morally depraved, and very 
wicked ? 

Now, fkcts prove that mankind are born with such hearts, 
and do commit sbch crimes, if not restrained. Their lives dai- 
ly manifest this depravity. And such, characters are deemed 
very vile, whether knowing or ignorant, whether the powers 
•f their minds are very strong or weak. This proves that we 
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estiaiate tbeir moral character according to the nature of tbev^ 
hearts, and not according to their knowledge or ignorance^ 
their power or weakness ; though it is granted, that light and 
power may aggravate their guilt. And the reason wfajr M 
men do not, until renewed, daily perpetrate such crimes, is not 
any difference in the malignity of their hearts 5 but the aa- 
merous restraints laid on some, which are not on others. This 
is true according to scripture declarations ; and if we had a 
clear view of sinners in hell, where all restraints on the wicked 
heart are taken off, we should see no difference in their mitral 
characters. And did we see the heart as God does, we should 
be convinced, that all vice and virtue do belong to this feeiing 
faculty, which is the primary principle of action in all morai 
fjgent*. 
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It may be readily perceived, from what h^s been said, en 
supposition man is endued with only two faculties, the under- 
standing and the will, that no one can act with deiigUy or uader 
the influence of motives. For aim and d^ign imply, that mi 
agent has an end in view, and meam to attain il. K the ead 
IS pleasing to his heart, by this be is inluenced and excited to 
use tiie means qeqessary to reach the end, and while acting, his 
aim and design is the end he seeks. He keeps the end steadi* 
ly in view. And the end, by its agreeablenes$ to his heart, is 
the motive by which he is governed. 

Hence, if be has only the faculties of the understanding and 
Will, there is nothing existing in him on which niotives ean 
have any influence. Motives cannot affett past rolUionSy for 
they are past and gone, like fleeting moments ; and have no 
continued existence. They cannot have influence oa the voK- 
tion to be exercised, for tliat is future, and has no existence, 
until it is exercised ; and surely motives cannot aikci that, 
which has no being ; and when it exists, then it is too late for 
the influence of motix'cs. 

Proceeding on the supposition we have only the two fee-' 
ulties named, it is impossible for us to be governed by ro©tiws. 
And if we are not influenced by them, we must act withoot de- 
sign. And a being, who is not governed by motives, «id 
does not act by design^ is not an agent, and surely he is not a 
moral o.^nii ; for a moral agent acts with aim and design, ajail 
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is inflaeticed by motives in all his voluntary actions^ as all will 
grants Hence, whatever theory of the mind ia admitted, if a 
Ibird faculty, the taste, is rejected, the theory followed in its 
ecKisequenoes destroys moral agency, and contradicts experi- 
ence.. For our experience testifies, that we do act by desi^, 
and under the influence of motives. The ideas of acting by 
design^ and being governed by motives^ are inseparably con- 
aecled. If one is denied, the other must be rejected. And as 
k ia now evident that mankind cannot be influenced by motives,, 
unless they are endued with something capable of pleasure and 
pain, whether it is called taste, or by any other particular 
uanae ; excluding from the theory of the mind this sometkingf 
or feeling faculty, it will follow tha^t we are not moral agents. 
Such a feeling, governing faculty is the most essential proper- 
ty, in constituting man a moral agent. Without this he is 
not a moral agent. 
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While in this world, we have bodies, which we have to sup- 
port. And the appetites, which have been enumerated and 
described, are active principles, prompting us to seek the 
I^Ags and pursue the ends, requisite to the life and comfort of 
our bodies, and of our posterity. 

We liave also souls, for which we ought to make everlasting 
provision, that we may be happy after death. A benevolent 
appetite is necessary, to excite ns to use the meaits appointed 
for the good of the soul, here and forever. As Adam at his 
<;reatiou was endued with all the appetites, needful to seek the 
good of the body and soul here and hereafter, he was perfect ; 
fio other active principles were necessary, in order to his sub- 
sistence in time, and his endless bliss beyond the grave.' 

When be ate the forbidden fruit, he was deprived of his be- 
nevolent appetite, which constituted the moral image of God ; 
but bis other appetites remained entire, and unaltered, as facts 
prove. While he remained holy, his love to God was the gov- 
eftiing principle of his heart ; and all his other appetites op- 
enated in subordination to the ends and designs of his supreme 
regard for God ; and all the distinct faculties of his mind har- 
moniously aimed at the glory of his Maker. But when de- 
prived of the moral image of God, his remaining appetites had 
- ih« entire government. As these were given bim, to move 
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him to make prdvision for the body white in this world, it is^ 
evident, as facts prove, that he would forsake God, and seek 
happiness in broken cisterns, or created worldly objects* 

But philosophers, through mistaken views of the nature of 
sin, and not distinguishing as they ought between o^^Zu^ aod 
relative good and evt/, have made themselves believe that our 
natural appetites and propensities are not, neither can be con- 
^dered as evil ; so are ready to exclaim, what, is hunger a 
sinjvi appetite ? Here let every one candidly consider what 
sin is. Now all will grant, that a propensity to evil is an evU^ 
propensity ; and if this is an active principle, inherent in a be- 
ing who is a proper moral agent, it is a moral evU ; and mor^ 
al evil is sin. Itis generally granted, that our appetites saay 
be gratified either lawfully or unlawfully. 

When a person eats no more than is necessary to the life 
and support of the body, he gratifies his hunger no more than 
God allows. But if he eats to excessyh intemperate, bII say he 
is wrong, and has done what the law forbids. And it is a& 
wrong to gratify any otlier appetite to excess. 

Again. Every agent, in dl he does, aims at some tUtimaie 
end ; otherwise he aims at no end in any thing done. He . 
must aim at some end ultimately, or do one thing for the sake 
of another, ad infinitum ; which is aiming at nothing ; and is 
a thing impossible in a moral agent. And if an agent's uHi* 
mate end is evil, it must be granted all he does with such an 
aim is wrong. What then is the ultimate end o{ aU men, while 
unrenewed ? Let any person give a full attention to this sub* 
ject, and he will say, no unrenewed man aims at any thing 
higher, than the gratification of his own personal desires ; self 
gratification is his end as far as he is able, without any regard - 
for the glory of God, or the happiness of his kingdom. 

Now then, what is the ultimate end of uqrenewed persons m 
eating f On examination, every one must come to this conelu* 
sion ; that he eats for the sake of the pleasure food afibrds, or 
to gain strength and preserve life with a view to further ends ; . 
and his last end is to gratify some personal desire, without any 
regard to God or the happiness of man. Is not his aim then 
in eating sinful i Do not the desires of this appetite lead him * 
to pursue a course, which is hostile to God, and the general 
good i And as this appetite will operate in all unrenewed . 
men ; in the same manner all his other appetites will operate ; 
and whether he gratifies them to excess or not, his ultimate 
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vim is the gratifictition of some personal desire, without aoy 
regard to the authority or honor of God ; and hence in all b^ 
does, while such is his end, he is committing sin. 
*• But to represent our appetites, such as hunger, thirst, and 
wlmt are termed natural affections, as sinful or evil in their ten- 
dency and operation, appears so shocking to many, that they 
discard the sentiment at once ; and scarcely any will give the 
sobject a candid examination. Yet, as the word of God and 
facts prove that mankind are governed by corrupt principles, 
tbey adopt some other theory to account for the prevalence of 
sin. Hence some have believed, that when Adam ate the for- 
bidden fruit, he not only lost the moral image of his Maker, 
bttt had produced in him a principle of selfishness^ which is the 
To^t or fountain from which ^11 sinful acts proceed in moral 
agents. 

This selfishness has been defined and described in di&rent 
ways. Some say it is self-love^ or a love for self; or setting 
up a private interest in opposition to public good* However 
it may be defined, we ought to inquire what ideas the terms 
comrmunicate. Is this selfishness an active principle distinct, 
and different in its nature, from the appetites we have consid- 
ered ? 

All must grant selfishness has some ultimate end ; this end 
must be agreeable to the feelings of this principle ; desires 
must arise from it to obtain its end ; and those will govern the 
person in all his pursuits and actions. What then is its ulti- 
mate end f Is it the glory of God, or happiness of mankind, 
or good of God's kingdom ? No. What then f It may b^ 
answered, it is the person's own individual good or interest. 
And what is this, only the gratification of his own desires f 
Suppose riches be his enid. What good occurs to him fi*om 
them ; except the gratification of his numerous ^esires ? In 
this all the happiness he enjoys consists. And as far as his 
desires are gratified, he has obtained all he does, or in fact, 
can desire. So far he has arrived to his ultimate end. 
Here this selfishness aims at the gratification of its desires 
as its final end. The same is true of the appetites, as they have 
been described. Selfishness may be gratified, as is necessary 
for the support and comfort of the body, and no further ; and as 
its ttkimate end is sinful in all its operations, it is itself sinful. 
What then is the difference between this selfishness, in its na- 
ture and operations, and the nature and operations of the ap- 
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peliM, as they baVc been fepreseated f Aceor<Kng to emek 
theory, it is wrong to gratify these active priociples to ad e«- 
€ess ; and to aim, in all that is done, at a wrong or bad end 
ultimately. Of course, there is no difierence in their nature 
and operation. And no one can conceive of any selfishneas 
inore rainous to the general good, than those appetite are, 
when they operate without any regard to the authority, and 
glory, or happiness of God's kingdom,as they alwajfs do, when 
Uiere is no benevolent principle to govern and regulate 4hem. 
And if we consult txptriente^ we shall find it testifies ia favor 
of the sentimenU advanced. 

Are mankind conscious of any active principle in then, en-^ 
tirely distinct in its nature and operations, from the appeUtes 
which have been described? When they eat, is it hunger 
which prompts them, or some selfish principle distinct fron it? 
When parental aflfection moves parents to promote the good of 
their children, are they conscious of some other principle as 
governing them, distmct from the afiection they have lor tfaek 
ofispring ? And the same question may be asked in relation 
to all their other appedtes« Experience does not teach bkD) 
that they are governed by any other active principles, tbaa 
these appetites. We know it is hunger, which prompts us to 
eat ; it is a feeling of love parents have for their children, 
which leads them to seek what they view as necessary to their 
good. We know it is a natural propensity, which inclines the 
Afferent seces to unite in matrimony. And neither eooperi* 
enee nor obsertaiion teaches^ that mankind are governed ty 
any other principles, than these several appetites* These art 
selfish in all their operations ; and aim ultimately at nothing^ 
fairer or better, than the gratification of the desires arising 
from them, as &ras men are able. And no principle cud be 
conceived) more ruinous to happiness finaUy, thmtt the effisete 
these appetites have produced, and will continue to produce* ' 

Hence as soon as Adam lost the moral image of Grod, the 
appetites, created in him with a view to his good in' tins worM^ 
were the only active, governing principles remaining >ki faiok 
From that day he loved the objects of this world supremeUu 
He at once experienced a desire to accumulate jpnpetty^ to M 
esteemed by men ; and he pursued the meant necessary in his 
view to these ends; and as he had no love for God, hb kmi 
was in fact placed supremely on this worid. He served the 
ereatnre, ai4 mat the Creator; he foriook-<jkid, the bnag 
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fonntain, and sought broken cisterns to satisfy his liiirst. In 
fike manner his posterity have lived. These appetites 
irere now, in their operation, positively wrong or sinful. ^But 
this did not constitute his primary depravity. A total want 
of love to God was that, in which his imperfection, or moral 
depravity, primarily consisted. As long as love to his Maker 
governed, all he did was in harmony with the law, authority, 
and honor of his God. And as soon as this love ceased, all he 
did terminated in self gratification ultimately, and was sinful. 

I know mdny ridicule the idea of placing any part of our de- 
pravity in a mere privation. But is the body perfect, if eyes 
are wanting f Does not the privation of this sense constitute 
a great imperfection f If a man as long as he has eyes, would 
walk in the right way, and would certainly deviate from it, as 
deprived of this sense, would not all consider eyes to see a 
great blessing, and the want of them a great evil ? So the want 
of a benevolent appetite is a great moral imperfection and 
evil ; in consequence of which, all the other senses or appetites 
lead tts astray from God, as both facts and experience have 
abundantly proved from the day in which man revolted from 
God. 
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The kind and degree of power, necessary to constitute a 
moral agent, or fit object of praise and blame, has long been a 
subject ^dispute ^ and there is not much hope of bringing it 
soon to a satisfactory conclusion. With a view, however, to 
this end, this note is added. Two ideas are implied in all the 
actimis of a moral agenU One is, that be is governed by mo- 
Hves ; and the other, that in all his actions be has some aim 
and design. That he is a designing agent, and is influenced 
by motives, all will grant. TMs implies, that in all his actions 
be atfiM at the attainment of some object or end, by such means 
as, in his view, are adapted to it. The end operates as a mo- 
tive. If the end is pleasing to his feelings, he is influenced to 
we every exertion to attain it. If an object isdisagreeable or 
painfiil, he will be influenced to avoid it. liiis necessarily 
imjdtes, that his mind is endued with some property, which is 
pleased or disgusted by all objects witUn his view ; a proper- 
ty, which is affected antecedent to action, and whicfa gives rise 

2n 
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to every exenion. This ig requisite, ia order for hkn to be ia- 
fluenced by moUves, aad to act with design. 

Some contend for a self-determining power; and some, for 
an Efficiency in men to produce all their voluntary exercises, 
as essential to praise and blame. According to these theories^ 
ipati is endued with a power antecedent to volition, a p»wer 
which is to produce volitions. In order for thb power to op- 
erate, or exert itself to produce volitions, some ot^ed must 
please or disgust it, and in this way influence it to act. If this 
be not the fact, the agent, in exerting his power, is not gov* 
erned by any motive. And if objects are neither pleasant nor 
painful to this power, it is in a state of indijSerence ; and if a 
man can exercise his power in this state, he must act without 
design. For his supposed power is not inclined towards any 
object, and of course he caanot aim at one object more tfaaii 
another ; or, in such a state, he aims at no object, or acts 
without any design. I see no way to avoid this conclusion. 
Hence, if moral agents are influenced by motives, and act with 
design, then this supposed power is of such a nature, that io 
view of objects it is pleased or disgusted, and in this way in- 
fluenced to obtain the object, if agreeable, and to avoid it, if 
painful. Then what is the difference between this power, 
whether self-determining, or efficient, and what is called by 
me the faculty of taste, or the heart f The taste, and this sup- 
posed power, are each of them pleased or the contrary with all 
objects in view ; and by this means are influenced to act, to 
seek, or avoid, the object, and in the pursuit aim at the posses- 
sion, or avoidance of it, according to the pleasure or pain the 
object or end aflbrds. 

If this self-determining and efficient power is totally desti* 
tute of any /ee/iw^§', than how is it to be put in motion, or excit- 
ed to exertions f It certainly cannot be influenced by motives, 
nor act with design. Power, which has no feelings does not 
diflfer in its nature from those powers we call a lever^ or a 
screw. And if it ever exerts itself, it must be put in motion by 
some antecedent power. The agent must have in view some 
pleasing object, and have a desire to obtain it. Then the 
agreeable object operates as a motive, and influences him to 
exert this supposed power to reach it, ju^t as we use a screw 
to raise a weight. And for this antecedent to act, its nature 
must be the same with the nature of the faculty termed tastei 
Hence, whatever poti^er may be considered as essential to praise 
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and blame, on examination it will appear insufficient to answer 
the end for which it is invented ; or else it will be found not to 
difier in its nature from the faculty of taste, or the heart, as 
described in these essays. — ^We must then come to this gpnclu- 
sion, that wherever we behold a created being, who is endued 
with the faculties of the understanding, taste, and will, and also 
w^ith liberty, he has all the powers necessary to render him a 
moral agent, or proper object of praise and blame, and future 
rewards. Then, to determine whether he is praise or blame- 
worthy, we only have to ascertain his moral character, or the 
nature of his heart, whether it be holy or sinful. Here \ve 
must rest satisfied. For, by the most careful examination we 
shall 6nd, there is no rational being in the universe, created or 
uncreated, who is possessed of any oiher powers, than the fac- 
ulties which have been described. We know of no others. 
And we are not conscious of any more, than three distinct 
classes of opeiations ; perceptions^ affections* and volitions. 
And as the operations of these difier from each other, they ne- 
cessarily imply three distinct faculties, to one of which they are 
to be referred. . 
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Pa^ 44, line 16 firpm top, iaseit andhttwmu sktgvt tnd prsdMe. 

Page 127, line 11 from bottom, for ft, read if. 

Page lf», line 6 from top, for iakty read tike. 

Page 190, title of the eBsay, for ArmimanSf read Armiman, 

Page 213, line 20 from top, for Jasiahy read Isaiah. 

Page 224, line 13 from top, for different^ read distinct. 

Page 225> Kne 13 from bottom, for in, read on. 

Page 232, line 6 from beginning of the essay, for t/icy, read the. 

Page 287, line 2 from top. for every ^ read any. 

Page 288, bottom line, dele his. 

Page 316, line 5 from bottom, before/<w, add txcept. 

Page 321, top line, for others^ read then ; line 15 from top, for m, read viU». 

Page 335, line 15 from top, for or, read as. 

Page 341, line 6 from bottom, for is, read was. 

Page 358, line 2 from bottom, dele tne letter y. 

Page 366, line 11 from lop, for scom, read seem. 

Page 367, line 9 from top, after manf insert is, and dele the comma. 

Page 386, line 12 from top, dele o/" cffurse. 

Ifage 392, line 13 from bottom, for terms note, read terminate. 
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